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PREFACE 



In August 1953 International Scnunar was held at Nuwara 
Eliya, in Ceylon, on *The Contribution of the Teaching of Modem 
Languages towards Education for Living in a World Community'. 
Over a period of four weeks, participants from i8 countries not 
only discussed the relationship betwtjen modern language teaching 
and international understanding in general but also came to grips 
with a great many of the purely pec:agogical aspects of the problem 
of the most effective teaching of larguagcs of wide communication. 
It was the consensus that unless teachers of modern languages and 
educational authorities are constantly aware of the progress made 
and the experience gained in other parts of the worid, the broader 
ultimate goal will remain largely unattainable. 

To continue the work begun at Nuwara Eliya, the Uncsco 
Secretariat undertook certain specific tasks. Among there was the 
publication of two companion studies, the present one and a 
bibliography on mcdcrn language teaching. 

The present volume follows closely, in outline and in substance, 
the plan of the Ceylon seminar. The first six chapters correspond 
to the six general topics discussed at thai seminar: the last six 
develop ancillary themes which the participants at the seminar 
considered to be of special importance. In each chapter a brief 
preliminary section introduces the topic, summarizes the views 
expressed at the seminar and presents selected documents. TTicse 
documents were chosen from wo'-king-papers prepared for the 
seminar, froin preparatory studies made by Uncsco National 
Commissions in certain countries, and from communications made 
to the seminar by national delegations or individual participants. 
Tlie volume includes also a few papei-s specially written after the 
seminar by participants or by members of the Uncsco Secretariat. 

The volume has been edited jointly by the Secretariat of Unesco 
and by Professor Theodore Andersson, of Yale University, who 
served as director of the Ceylon seminar. 

It is bnped that the material here presented will be found 
helpful to those concerned with curriculum development as well 
as to educational administrators and practising teachers. 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE CEYLON SEMINAR* 



The opinion is widely held that knowledge of a language b merely 
one of many possible roads leading to the undentanding of a 
people. The social sdenca, especially, are cited as giving direct 
access to int mational understanding. What more obvious way 
can there be of getting acquainted with a people than to study 
its history, its ins::,.^t:cns> the political, social and economic forces 
in its contemporary society? There are many who consider that 
one can undentand a people's e£*5ential personality through its 
art, its music, its literature — and they sec no harm in reading the 
latter in translation. 

To the modem-language teacher, however, a language seems 
the indispensable key to the understanding of a people. The person 
who has learned to be at ease in a second language — to feel at 
home with another people — 1cak«3 for granted the role of language 
as an essential means of commurucauon and understanding* The 
person who, on the other hand, has never lifted 'the language 
curtain** behind which ether people move and talk and think and 
feel in a way which is peculiar to them, may not even suspect that 
there is a way of living which is distinct from iiis own, let alone 
understand it. But there was no disposition on the part of the 
participants in Ceylon to call the language teacher's view into 
question. In addition to exploring, as they did quite thoroughly, 
ways and means of encouraging tiieir students to deepen the'r 
understanding of other peoples and other cultures, the participants 
were perhaps also aware of their responsibility to those of their 
compatriots who might require explanations, and particularly 
examples, which would illuminate the relationship between know- 
ledge of a language and improved understanding of the people 
speaking that language. 

1. Thh lAtfoduction wm written by ProfcMot Theodore Andcvoa, co^itor of thU votuzne 
and director of the Ceylon lexnlnftr. 

a. Tit'e of a cballeniint addrtii delivered by waiiam R. ParkcA Execudve Sfcretary 
of the Modem Lanfuage AitocUtlon of America, at the CommenceocQt Exercltet for the 
Summer Laotuafce Schools at Mtddlebmy CoUefe, MIddlebury, Vertcont, ii August 
i9SSt »nd published in Stk-l wd Sotted, vol. LXXVIII. no. toig (31 (Xtober i9SS)i 
p. I9^S3» Vorlu 
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In a book^ which should do much to bridge the gulf separating 
those who speak a foreign language and those who do not, William 
R. Parker examines the place of foreign languages in the United 
States in a period of international tension. Recognizing that 
'knowledge of a foreign language, whether slight or extensive, 
brings no automatic or certain sympathy mth the people speaking 
that language*. Professor Parker contends that 'foreign language 
study speei, and increases understanding when the desire to under- 
stand is there — speeds and increases sympathy when the germ i$ 
present*. He states further that Toreigti language study may, and 
oftrn does (although there can be no guarantee), create the desire 
to understand, the germ of sympathy, It may, and often does, 
prevent mtr-undci-standing. Given good will, foreign language strdy 
makes possible that ready and more nearly perfect comn^unicadon 
between peoples upon which mutual understanding depends. 
Given indifference, foreign language study makes possible, through 
better communication, the discovery of good will.' 

How can language teachers, without losing sight of the human- 
istic values in the traditional teaching of modern languages, best 
prepare their students for living in the world today? The resuUs 
of the deliberations at Nuwara Eliya show thai the first and most 
obvious answer is; by improving the teaching of language as a 
medium of communication. This involves a re-examination of such 
subjects as the psychological basis of language-learning, methods, 
materials, and the use of various mechanical and electronic aids, 
dependable ways of evaluating and testing the results of teaching, 
and, most important of all, the training of qualified teachers. 

The shrinking of the world and the tension which characterizes 
the relations between nalions today have given an increased 
importance to the concept of language as communication. The 
new emphasis on this aim will be noted many times in the course 
of the succeeding chapters. Those who favour this shift of values 
would of course not be willing to grant that communication with 
contemporaries in various fields is any less humanistic or cultural 
than is the communication with classical authors. From the very 
beginning, language teachers have been divided into two camps, 
which might be called the conservative or traditional or classical, 
on the one hand, and the progressive or modern, on the other. 
The seminar participants seemed to be of one mind in agreeing 
that this quarrel of the ancients and moderns has definitely been 
won by die latter in that almost no one now contends that the 
aims of modern-language study should not include the under- 

I. Entitletl Tht J^tUt^! httrtU artfi F^rtiin Unj'i'^gi., a Dliciuwon Guulc *nil Worl P^^cr for 
Citurii Coiiiuiratiuiik ini|t.ttca th* U.S. Nation*! Commmloa for Unesco. Department 
otbutc. Pirhminary *diUon, Apkil 19^4, U.S Cw^rnment IVmhn^ Otflre. W«hlhi:ton, D.C 
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Standing and the speaking of a foreign language or languages. 

There were only two points on which some difference of opinion 
was registered. The conservatives were concerned lest the progres- 
sives content themselves with teaching mere convcrsa^tional ability; 
the latter tried to reassure the former by contending that mastery 
of language skills is a necessary hsgirming to a humanistic education 
in the language field. Secondly, tliough nearly everyone aligned 
lumsclf with the development which has included such methods 
as the natural,~-or direct, or living, or oral and which now in 
Europe bears the name of the active method and in America the 
ratlier confusing term of aural-oral approach, there remains a 
good deal of divergence of opinion as to what is really meant by 
these terms and what realiy constitutes the best practice in this 
kind of teaching. 

The participants in the seminar showed a particular interest in 
the contribution made by Miss Panandikar in her analysis of the 
psychological aspects of the language-learning process. The basic 
concept of language as consisting primarily of speech sounds ^vas 
not accepted without reservations by all members of the scxninar. 
Nevertheless, in the opinion of most, this point of view fitted in 
closely with the ideas developed by Miss Panandikar in dealing 
with the subject of linguistic skilb and their learning. It is appro- 
priate in :his connexion tc mention the basic difference^betwecn 
the imitative and analytical learning of language. "As Miss 
Panandikar suggested, the former proves most successful v;ith 
younger children, a fact which has led some writers tt> advocate 
a much earlier start for language learning. This possibility, with 
an account of the extensive experimentation now going on in the 
United States forms the subject of Chapter IX of this volume. 

The subjects of method, materiab, techniques and teacher 
training require no detailed comment here. The follov*ing chapters, 
Written by many hands, deal with them all. It will suffice to record 
the gratification felt by the participants in the seminar over the 
large areas of agreement They were imanimous in reaffirming a 
belief in the teaching of the four skills of hearing;, speaking, reading 
and writing— in that order. All recognized the place of drill — 
though some would emphasize it more than others — ^in the 
acquisition of the basic linguistic skills. There wJis quite general 
recognition of the importance of analyzing a language carefully 
in advance of teaching it and of grading linguistic pattexns as to 
usefulness *ind difficulty. Recognition was expressed of the im- 
portant research done in such places as the Institute: of Education 
of the University of London and the English Language Institute of 
the University of Michigan, where the tht.-jry and technique of 
teaching English as a foreign language are being carefully 
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elaborated. More research still needs to be done in the fields of 
pedagogy and lingubticsi sociology and cultural anthropology) 
and in the psychology of language learning; and there is a growing 
need to apply to language teaching the results of work done in 
these allied fields. Here as everywhere^ progress demands the 
exploration of areas intermediate between two fields and of the 
possible application in a given field of discoveries made in another. 
Unesco is, of coursei ideally suited to stimulate or sponsor such 
co-operative research. 

In conclusion, how may we evaluate the seminar? All who 
took part, whether as participants cr observen, were aware that 
the cause of modem-language leaching would be helped by it and 
that, as a result of it, language teachers would be better equipped 
to contribute to education for living in a world community. The 
seminar had been planned long in advance by Unesco. AlUiough 
in many member nations language teachers arc inadequatdy 
organized and complete preparation for the seminar could there* 
fore not be made, yet the representatives at the seminar were well 
qualified and came resolved to contribute to the meeting and to 
derive firom it information, ideas, insights and inspiration. The 
French delegation was uniquely prepared, for the French National 
Commission for Unesco had appointed a sub^committee to explore 
all aspects of language teaching and international understanding 
and published an adip?r?,bl3 brochure on the subject. 

One of the benefits derived by those in attendance and in turn 
by their colleagues at home was a penpcctive of what is happening 
in their field. The meeting la Ceylon gathered togeAer 40 out- 
standing scholan from 18 nations, experienced in the teactiing of 
modem languages and deeply concerned for its future, who were 
unanimous in condemning any restraints that traditional language 
teaching may still exert on tb'-' teaching of modern languages. 
They were resolved, instead, to consider language in all its aspecta 
and to accept the challenge to teaching that this broad view 
implies. The battle of theory may therefore be said to have 
culminated in a victory for those who stress the active method of 
teaching the spoken tongue. Does this mean that languages will 
everywhere be taught with a primary emphasis on listening 
comprehension and speaking? Alas, wc fear not. But as much has 
been done as can be done on an international level, with the 
encouragement of Unesco, to clarify this basic point. Now it only 
rentiains for kmguage teachers in the various countries to try with 
a minimum of delay to convert sound theory into resourceful 
practice. 

This meeting of minds in Nuwara Eliya does not mean that 
language teachers will now cease to re-examinc fundamental 
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matt«\? of theory or discuss questions of method. The debate 
between the traditionalists and the progressives will go on— 
happily. The terms of the debate may change, but there will 
mlwap be those who are impatient to move ahead and try new 
methods and techniques, and those v/ho are lr:ith to experiment 
with new points of view or approaches until time has proved 
beyond a doubt that they are sound. 

The Ceylon seminar provided both perspective and stimulation. 
Participants from' countries where there are no modem language 
teacher associations or where such organizations arc inactive are 
nowfar more likely to 'mdertake measures leading to the fomtiation 
or activation of such organizations, and there was a definite need 
"felt by the members of the seminar for an international organization 
of language teachers. An International Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers now exists, but its membership is confined 
to some of the coimtrics of northern, western, and southern 
Europe. The hope was expressed that Uncsco might explore the 
pottibility of an enlargement of this federation or of the creation 
of a new organization of which this federation would constittite 
the European regional segment. 

The Ceylon seminar may be considered as the culmination of 
a trend which goes back to the very beginning of language 
teaching. But the seminar was as much a threshold, a point of 
departure, as it was a culmination* We have made a mere be- 
ginning. Much work, research, experimentation remains to be 
done in a variety of fields. Uncsco, in co-operation with other 
agencies engaged in this branch of study, can play an extremely 
useful role in this research. It can sponsor follcw-up regional 
seminars which could continue to explore the subjects opened up in 
the Ceylon deliberations and could also give sp'.^dal attention to 
problems of particular urgency in their parts of the world* It can 
hdp tmder-privilegcd areas or countries wliich are desirous of under- 
taking research or education in the language field, and it can per- 
haps even help to supply basic materials. It can encourage the 
organization of an international association of foreign language 
teachers with regional sub-associations. Culmination? Y«. Point of 
departure? Yes. The Ceylon seminar marks an important turning 
pointy for it recognizes a new orientation in the teaching of modem 
languages. 
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THE HUMANISTIC ASPECT OF 

THE TEACHING OF MODSRN LANGUAGES 



Any full discussion of the place of modern language teaching in 
the world today should properly begin with an attempt to evaluate 
aims* This is particularly the case if the link between modem 
language teaching and international understanding is going to be 
stressed from' the outset, as was the case at the Ceylon seminar. 

True, educational aims in the field of modern languages do 
vary enormously from country to country. In this respect, Wcsiern 
Continental Europe appears to be particularly privileged. A 
survey of their practices will show that many countries in this 
area caa give pupils in their secondary schools five to^seven years 
of a first foreign language, and often three to five years of a second 
foreign language. This means that in such countries pupils, at the 
age of 1 8 or 19, have generally (but alas! not invariably) acquired 
a sound practical knowledge of the language or languages they 
have studied. It means also that teachers can, at least from the 
third year of language study, concentrate increasingly on those 
broader aspects of cultural training to which more advanced 
language study lends itself. Language learning ceases to be merely 
the acquiring of a useful skill and becomes a part of education in 
the wider sense of the term. 

In many other parts of the world, however, it is not usual to 
devote so many years to the teaching of one or more of the 
languages of world communication. Tliis may be due to overriding 
economic considerations, or to the lack of trained teachers in 
sufficient numbers, or — and this is particularly true of many 
countries in south Asia which have recently recovered their 
independence — there may be a complex multilingual pattern 
within the nation and so many national and regional languages 
with legitimate claims to prior consideration that Western modern 
languages, even those which until recently were used as oflScial 
languages and as languages of instruction, must now take third 
or fourth place. 

It is to be presumed, however, that even those countries which 
are going through a painful process of linguistic reorganization 
— and they are by no means confined to Asia — ^would like to make 
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the teaching of the world's link languages something more than 
the mere imparting of a linguistic skill to be used for practical 
pmpcscs only. I; is important that they should teach modem 
langiiagcs as part of a sound, well-integrated educational process 
and make this discipline scrv: as a vehicle of understanding as well 
as of communication. Whtmer in fact or in intention, then, this 
humanistic goal is an almost uaiversal one in language teaching. 

Whether the term 'humanistic aspect of language teaching* , 
-ivhich v/as used to describe the first of the general topics discussed 
at the Ceylon seminar, is the aptcst that could be found is another 
question. 'Culture* in its widest sense, or 'liberal education', might 
have served the purpose as well as liumanism. But if the last- 
named concept is considered in its tl.recfold classical aspect, thzTi 
the term is perhaps as suitable as any other. According to tlus 
definition, humanism concerns itsel** with the nature of man in 
general, with the perfection of hi:iman nature tfiroi'.gh culture and, 
last but by no means least, with the seme of the brotherhood of 
al' mankind, the societas generis ^umani of the ancients. Put in 
another way, the humanistic aims of naodern language teaching 
concern themselves, or should concern themselves, with the 
development of self-knowledge, with the development of better 
kiiowledge of other men and particularly of their higher potential- 
ities, and widi the cultivation of a sense of human solidarity. 

The presentation of the subject and tbc subsequent discussion 
ranged over a variety of topics; the historical development of the 
*modem humanities' considered as an academic discipline; the 
uses of this discipline to develop the intellect; the development of 
the p<irsonality arising out of the mastery of a new idiom; the 
broadening of the cultural horir.on leading to a more fully 
developed sense of humanity; the ways and means of emphasizing 
the humanistic aspect at appropriate stages in a modern langixage 
course; the development of physical control through learning to 
control the organs of speech and of mental control through the 
exercise of conscious accuracy; and, finally, the pitfalls that lie 
in wait for the unwary or ill-equipped teacher— general incoher- 
ence, platitude, exaggeratica. 

It was felt that when learning a language the adolescent 
underwent a species of therapeutic shock whose consequences were, 
in most cases, culturally beneficial. Asian teachers who took part 
in tliis particular discussion suggested, however, that if the new 
foreign language was extremely unlike the pupil's mother tongue 
this shock might need attenuating by some postponement of the 
study of the equally dissimilar culture connected with the new 
language. There is evidence that some contemporary textbook 
writers have taken this fact into account and deliberately select 
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their background material in such a way as to tone down cultural 
differences. 

The seminar report, which is the first of the documents repro- 
duced in this chapter, is really little more than a brief statement 
of belief in the validity and paramount importance of the human- 
istic goal in language teaching. It also makes twd additional points 
which require some explanation. 

The first point that should be stressed, and that the seminar 
report refers to only obliquely, is that the non-Western boy or 
girl learning a Western modern language, and seeking to cope 
with the cultural aspects of that language, moves in an entirely 
alien cultural continuum. The whole GraecchRoman-Hebr2ic- 
Christian heritage is something that has to be assimilated, at least 
in part, if the Western modern language is to make any sense 
culturally. Indeed certain aspects of this Western cultural heritage 
— the Renaissance for instance — may, because of their almost 
exclusively secular basis, appear not only strange and difficult to 
quite advanced Eastern pupils but even distasteful. Similarly, of 
course, the Western pupil who sets out to learn Arabic or Hindi 
or Chinese — and in the years immediately ahead increasing 
numbers will undoubtedly want to master these and other Eastern 
modern languages — must also make the extra effort to assimilate 
or at least to comprehend a wholly different world with its own 
set of cultuial patterns and its own classical languages from which 
these Eastern modern languages are derived or have borrowed 
more or less extensively. 

The other point concerns what may bluntly be called linguistic 
imperialism. Colonial powers and countries administering protec- 
torates or trust territories traditionally impose their own national 
language as a language of administration and often as a language 
of instruction. There are often excellent reasons why this should 
be done and the benefits that this policy may confer on the colony 
or territory concerned may be considerable. Particularly if the 
language thus imposed is a language of wide diffusion, its im- 
position is likely to bring the colony or territory concerned out 
into the main stream of human intercourse and to foster contacts 
with the rest of the world. On the other hand, if this alien tongue 
is favoured, as it so often is, at the expense of a vernacular which 
may be every bit as rich and every bit as respectable, such policies 
are likely to cause resentment in the long run, and when the 
colony or territory has at length achieved its inde. .ndence there 
will remain behind an animuf against the former official language. 
Traces of this animus are discoverable in half a dozen Asian 
countries today and, foi the time being at least, this feeling 
constitutes an additional obstacle to language learning. That is 
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the problem that the Ceylon seminar had in mind when it adopted 
the last sentence in the report that follows. 

As the report itself is so brief, it is followed by a somewhat more 
detailed statement taken from a report drawn up in the United 
States in connexion with the inquiry into the present position of 
foreign language studies in that country which is leing conducted 
at present on an exhaustive scale by the Modern Language 
Association of America. Though the report in question deals with 
language teaching in the American college, it should be remem- 
bered that such teaching is, in that country, often initiated only 
during the last two years of high school, so that its basic assump- 
tions are applicable to the secondary school systems of many other 
countries. In any case, the value of this document lies in its 
uncompromising statement of faith. 

Lastly this chapter includes a paper by an eminent French 
teacher of German on one very impoitant facet of the humanistic 
aspect of language teaching. The sub-conunittee of the French 
National Commission for Uncsco, which met at regular intervals 
all through the winter of 1952-53 to prepare in advance the topics 
that were to be discussed at the Ceylon seminar, received and 
subsequently published no less than three reports on the humanistic 
aspect of language teaching. It is characteristic that French 
language teachers should show such interest in this part of the 
general problem. As Professor Louis Landri of the Sorbonne, the 
rapporteur for this general topic, has pointed out,^ French preoccu- 
pation with the cultural aspect of language teaching has been 
constant and not unfruitful. It is a preoccupation that is for- 
tunately shared by certain other counfrics, particularly in 
Continental Europe. 



THE SEMINAR REPORT 

The seminar discussed as its first main topic the educational aspects 
of the teaching of modern languages. There was general agreement 
that this study can and should rank with that of the classical 
languages, whether of East or West, and with the study of the arts 
and sciences, as an instrument of education capable of developing 
the highest cultural qualities: the mastery of the physical organs 
of speech; the intellectual qualities of mental discipline, receptivity 
to and critical appreciation of new ideas, and the power of self- 
expression; the emotional and spiritual potentialities afforded by 
access to the finest expressions of human experience and aspirations. 

I. 'The Teaching of Languages and Culture in Frsnic\ Rtmt da hnrut wisantts, vol. XIX, 
no. 9, Brussels. 
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The seminar was therefore of the opinion that, quite apart from 
utilitarian considerations, the study of one or more modern 
languages, in addition to that of the mother tongue, must find a 
place in any educational system aiming to preserve and develop 
the highest powers of the human mind and spirit. The seminar 
felt, however, that if the fullest benefit is to be derived from the 
learning of a modern language, in consonance with the aims just 
expressed, the choice of the language or languages to be studied 
should rest with each individual country. 



THE BASIC EDUOATIONAL ASSUMPTIONS^ 

Every student in general education needs to receive training in 
one or more foreign languages and in the science of language. 

Such training is needed because knowledge of and about lan- 
guages lies close to the foundation of general education. Verbal 
skill, whether developed in learning a foreign language, or in 
learning scientifically established facts about one's own language, 
is an intellectual accomplishment. In studying a foreign language, 
for example, a student looks at a language objectively for the first 
time. His own language he has learned from the inside. The new 
one he ha5 to approach from the outside, going in. This is in itself 
an experience and an intellectual awakening. Furthermore, seeing 
the thought, in however small segments, of another people through 
the language of that people is the beginning of the acquisition of 
culture in the true sense. There is probably no better way of sensing 
the spirit of another culture. To the extent that the man of liberal 
education should have a cosmopolitan outlook, this is an in- 
dispensable part of his training. Finally, in studying a foreign 
language, it is virtually impossible not to encounter situations 
whkh call attention to the concept of grammar, to the relationship 
of language to logic, to the problems of semantics, and to other 
problems involving the essential nature of language. It is here that 
the student sees the importance of taking an objective view of 
all language and of developing skill in the analysis of linguistic 
constructions. 

In such a programme, it should be emphasized, the student 
achieves a competence in the critical handling of materials. He 
acquires, in the foreign language he learns, an ability that is 
important for his cultural improvement and in many cases for his 

I. Tlioc P*r«r*phv^ form ihc prtamblc lo ihc Report of the Commiiicc on Lwguagc in the 
Collccc ProfcMor Norman A. McQuown of Chicago University, who was a member of the 
committee in qucition. represented the United Statei at the GcVJon .eminar and pr«cnted 
thii report to the Kminar on behalf of the United State* National Commiision for Unaco. 
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future professional education. He develops especially in his study 
of a specific language the valuable habit of reflecting about 
language in general. This combination should enable the individual 
to tiiink more accurately, to express himself more effectively, and 
to succeed better in a society - /here so many things are determined 
by the meeting of minds in verbal discourse. 

To the extent that language training thus broadly defined 
contributes to the development of the individual's capacity, it is 
appropriate to liberal education. It provides him with skill in tfie 
use of a symbology which is pervasive throughout human activity 
— indeed, probably more pervasive than any other that could be 
named. For these reasons we repeat that the study of languages— 
of language — is nearer to the foundation than it is to the super- 
structure of liberal education, and that it cannot be omitted or 
slighted without serious ill effects upon the structure. 

MODERN LANGUAGES AND THE TRAINING OP THE MIND^ 

Training of the mind' is a wide and abstract notion which, how- 
ever, very soon leads us back, when we begin to think about it, to 
the realm of practical action. This idea, and the importance we 
attribute to it, determines the value of our teaching of modern 
languages and die general lines we arc to follow in that teaching, 
in full consciousness of the responsibilities we bear. The first 
necessity, therefore, is to define this idea and to distinguish it from 
other related ideas. Whether we are concerned with culture, 
humanism, instruction or education, the training of the mind is 
clearly a prc-requisite which cannot be neglected in any aspect of the 
teacher's work. This may give rise to a certain amount of confusion. 

ITie first temptation to be avoided is that/of regarding culture 
and the training of the mind as synonymous, since both aim at 
achieving that 'humanism'— in the most modem and *humane' 
sense of the term — which Mr. Jean Jacob so accurately described, 
in speaking of Montaigne, when he said that the ultimate aim 
pursued was *the acquisition of the capacities and virtues that give 
man full human stature'.^ Cicero's Studia Humaniora no doubt were 
directed towards the same end. In a report L submitted to the 
recent conference of the International Federation of Modern 



I. Thit P»P«r if ft Ulghtly abridied vcnion of the report presented by Emmanuel H«drieh, 
Profc»or of Gernun at the Lycie Henri IV and Pre«ident of the French Modem LwJfuajfe 
Teacher* Anociatlon, to the French lulhcommittee on lanfuate teaching and fubtequcnUy 
pubUihed by tlie French National Committee for Uneico in VituntntrntKi iti Ungtux wfoaUs 
it h twrnprihtmitn inttmatitnal*, PartJ, igjj. # 

9. In *L« notion de rhumini«ne modeme* puWiihed by the French National Commiiilon for 
Unetco in the itneral report referred to in note t above. 
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Language Teachers,* I attempted to define culture in the followini? 
terms :^ the enrichment of the individuality by everything that tlje 
two dimensions of time and space can furnish— in other words, 
knowledge of the past and a sense of the universe. By which I meant 
that the ^classical humanities* were primarily responsible for handing 
on the heritage of the past while the first task of modern language 
teaching was to add the treasures of the world's varied civilizaiions. 
We may thus distinguish, as was then remarked, a vertical and a 
horizontal stream of culture. One of my German colleagues, how^ 
ever, pointed out that I had omitted any mention o{ Bildung, of 
general training. She was quite right; I was not supposed to deal 
with that topic. But she confirmed for me the fact that, in the eyes 
of the Germans, as in our own, there can be no confusion between 
KuUur and Bildung. While humanism is an ideal, and culture 
essentially disinterested, the training of the mind, which is the 
means of achieving culture, is also the means of equipping man 
for the struggle for life, for his trade or profession for earning his 
living, cxp-ncncing his joys to the full, and for what we might call 
the art of lining, 

Wc must ".kewise be careful not to confuse this training with the 
pursMit of s liolarship, a more or less openly avowed aim in any 
form of ini;t? action. I woii!d draw attention in this connexion to 
the remark made by Mr. Jean Laporte, Professor of Philosophy at 
the Sorbonne: *Many teachers make the mistake of proceeding as 
if a boy or girl should be able, immediately on obtaining the 
secondary school-leaving certificate, to close his or her books and 
subsist on what has already been learnt.' The reproach strikes 
home. For the new examinations which are being devised to take 
place at the end of secondary education, should we not gradually 
abandon the idea of discovering how much the pupil has learnt 
and pay increasing attention to the training of the mind? In view 
of the extraordinary expansion of the field of knowledge, it is surely 
our duty to consider the coming generations and the terrible 
danger threatening them if, in favour of scholarship, we thought^ 
Icssly neglect the training of the mind. 

There is one other distinction to be made: the training of the 
mind is not the same thing as education. It is not a question of 
ethics. It is not - question of religion. No doubt it contributes to 
the education and !>i^Jritual development of the man or woman; it 
IS certainly the prt^.equisitc for that development, and it is 
extremely difficult to draw a line of demarcation between what 
concerns the intellect and what concerns the soul. Here, however, 
we intend to confine ourselves to the various aspects of tlie humble 
task the teacher has to fulfil. 
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Having thus assigned ourselves limits, wc may distmguish four 
essential stages in the training of the mind, in which wc can then 
consider the part that the teaching of modem languages may play. 
These stages, of course, merge into one another and can be less 
clearly distinguished as successive in time than as levels of capacity 
in each of the minds to be trained. The first stage must be the 
development of an open mindy initiated by curiosity and itself developing 
curiosity further; the next, the perfecting of the mechanism of thoughty 
that infinitely complex group of faculties popularly known as 
intelligence; the third, the enrichment of the sphere of thought^ not 
indeed by scholarship but by the exercise of the miraculous 
faculty of memory ; and the fourth and last, the ennobling of the 
mindy which links up with moral sense in the widest and most 
'humane' acceptance of the term but does not involve a theory of 
ethics and is not to be confused with any such theory. 

I. The development of an open mind. In a very interesting article on 
culture and education published in February 1939 in Culture, the 
review of the independent University of Neuilly, Miss Anne-Marie 
Guillemin, the well-known student of the classical humanities, 
speaks of the richness of a mind which nature has endowed with 
certain qualities. *The quality of what we call open-minded ncss — 
the necessary condition and very threshold of culture — is (she says) 
much less common than might be thought.' At the beginning, 
however, when the n?ind is in fact being trained, that quality can 
be acquired; It is the teacher's task to implant and develop it. 
Open-mindedncss irq)lies modesty, says Miss Guillemin : *A mind 
too much occupied with its own concerns is closed to the offerings 
of the outer world and judges everything from its own egotistical 
standpoint.' After a certain age, it may perhaps be true that this is 
irremediable but if, through curiosity, a child's mind can be 
opened— and all children can always be won over by curiosity — 
what the writer ca!U the 'paralysis of pride' can soon be overcome. 

There arc few subjects so calculated to awaken curiosity and 
open the mind as modern languages. Where Latin is not included 
in ths course, *the modern languages have the task of showing 
the pupils something of ways of life which are different from their 
own'. So said Mr. Louis Landre, in the talk he gave in Brussels on 
The Teaching of Language and Culture in France. And xvithout 
wishing for a moment to deny the peculiar virtue of the 'classical 
humanities', let us recognize that we possess a marvellous means 
of opening windows on the world, opening eyes, opening ininds, I 
would even go so far as to say, by anticipation, opening hearts. 
The languages wt teach are of the present day, the countries 
where they are spoken can be visited. Children love things which 
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arc of immcdiatt interest and dream of exploration. We can all 
remember the joys of our first classes, when we saw the eyes of the 
bfginners entrusted to our care light up with the pleasure of 
discovery and witnessed their pride in esoteric knowledge on the 
first reading of a newly learnt script such as that of German or 
Russian or of a passage of English pronounced differently from the 
way an uninitiated Frenchman might read it — a pride without 
conceit, however, quickly converted into modesty by the realization 
of the shortcomings of that first knowledge. And what a wealth 
of means there ar?; at our disposal ! — change of environment, by 
means of pictures, pi olograph:!, and films; change of environment 
by means of folklore and, abovt. all, by songs, in which children will 
join with even more enthusiasm than wrong notes (which is saying 
something 1), change of crvironment by the simple conversations 
of the first lessons, the first *Gutcn Tag!' or the first *How do you 
do?'; ?.nd finally change of environment through the first direct 
contacts with other countries — correspondence, exchanges and 
visits — launching out, wonder-struck from the coastal waters of 
school to the open sea. I shall not Ibt all the means by which we 
may, almost effortlessly, promote the development of an open 
mind, i.e. the desire for knowledge, without which any form of 
instruction would be vain. I would simply ask the champions of 
the almost exclusive use of the direct method not to despise, at 
least in the early stages, even quite lengthy digressions in the 
mother tongue about the foreifjn country and 'different ways of 
life', about anything which may surprise or intrigue the children. 
We should probably not attempt to te'l them everything from the 
beginning, but should try to say enough, in clear enough terms, to 
give the beginner some idea of the existence of a mystery which he 
will later have to solve for himself. 

2. The perfecting cf the mechanism of thought, i.e. of the intelligence. 
Great tomes could be written on this subject, and here we can do 
no more than indicate certain aspects of the problems. Rich as 
our own subject is and varied as are the means at our disposal, we 
must recognize that, so far as the development of the intelligence 
is concerned, we have to face great competition from other sub- 
jects ; and that the struggle over the timetable is often desperate. 
Wc shall make no claim, incidentally, to substitute the development 
of a sense of accuracy by the study of grammar and exercises in 
translation for mathematics or any branch of scientific study. We 
do not believe that, by teaching about a civilization and a culture 
we can give as full a picture of man's activities as that given by our 
colleagues, the historians. But we should all agree that the study 
of modern languages usefully seconds almost all the other subjects 
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in the training of the mind and that, in this sphere, it has an 
outstanding value of its own. As early as 1895 the late Julien Rouge 
said: *What is true of Greek and Latin is also true of English and 
German. No long course of study can store the mind with know- 
ledge, irrespective of whether or not that knowledge is useful, 
wthout qffuting the cJiaracier of the mind itself y through the labour and 
effort deminded. Plato himself demonstrated what an undoubted 
influence b exercised upon the whole mind by every idea to which 
we give entry.' 

The special functions of modem languages teaching in the 
training of the intelligence — aside from its value as a supplement 
to the other bra^ichcs of study and in particular to the classical 
humanities — can be summarized very simply as follows: to 
develop (a) an appreciation of words as such; (b) a grasp of the 
thought-structure of sentences; (c) the sense of having a part in a 
great human experience, full of lively and immediate interest. 

A. Appreciation of words as such. The word, the togos^ which 
suddenly, even from the first conversations in a foreign language, 
acquires a force of its own, independent of the object to which it is 
applied, the sort of magic power that Wilhelm von Humboldt long 
ago described by the term 'energeia*. At the conference of German 
modern language teachers held in G6ttingen in June 1952 Dr. 
Hohn, of the Itstitute of Psychology of tlie University of Tiibingen, 
developed the following argument: on the one hand, the object 
and, on the other, the name for the object are, at the outset (in 
children and in primitive peoples) very closely associated. To a 
child, the name of one object cannot be applied to others, it is a 
quality inseparable from the object itself. The discovery that the 
object may have another name results in the cluld's losing his 
simple picture of the worH and shakes his mental security. This, 
hovevcr, marks the beginning of the process of intcllectualization 
{intellektualisierung) which, according to Dr. Hohn, begins much 
earlier in a bilingual than in a imilingual child. It may be objected 
that Greek and Latin already serve to initiate this process. So far 
as my own recollection goes, nothing of the sort occurred. The 
Greek or Latin word remained a book word and sometimes got 
mislaid in my memory; it was never a living reality, scarcely even 
an intellectual concept. It became a part of an extremely in- 
teresting puzzle, corresponding to a French word but without 
referring back to the object it should have denoted. The very 
beginning of intellectual activity, however, consists in the process 
of attributing a definite and unambiguous symbolic value to 
words. 

B. Grasp of the thought-structure of sentences. I can do no 
better, once more, than quote Julien Rouge. *A child comes home 
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crying from school and says **I lost my knife while I was playing 
with my friends in the playground*'. With the vciy first words we 
know the gist of what he b going to s^y he has Ion something 
again. With the next, wc arc rc*assured: it is only hi<i knife. And 
thereafter we listen less attentively to the rest of the explanation: 
while I was playing with my friends in the playground. A German 
child to whom such a mishap had occurred would report it to his 
father as follows — and he would not be using a childish artifice of 
style to postpone the confession—'*! have, while I; in the play- 
ground, with my friends was playing, my knife—". At this point 
a French father would lose patience and interrupt his son and heir, 
hurrying him on with word and gesture: "Well, what have you 
done with your knife? Have you lent it, broken it, lost it, found it?" 
**Lost!" At last. The vital word, that gives the whole sentence its 

meaning and import, comes at the end It might be said 

without too great an exaggeration that the basic unit of speech in 
German is not the word but the sentence, while the structure of 
the sentence in English and other languages does not present such 
difficulties, it is probably true that the less strict the cjyntax, the 
commoner is the use of idioms. And foreign idiomatic expressions 
have the same liberatinjc effect as what seems, at first sight, to be 
illogical construction. To avoid using philosophic terms, we may 
say that both develop the intelligence by compelling the mind to 
"think again", to break free of the symbol and the sound and go 
back to the source, the original intention of the thinker. The word, 
once separated from the object it describes, must be capable 
of free association with other words, without loss of signifi- 
cance (which is the pre*requisite for any true expression of 
thought).* 

C. Lastly, although humanism (meaning true culture) is 
essentially disinterested, we must recognize also that the hope of 
one day using knowledge of a language not only to think better 
and more clearly but to form new friendships and interesting 
connexions, for travel, for business purposes or to obtain technical 
information from foreign works, is enough by itself for 'realistic* 
reasons to give wings to the developing intelligence. Someone has 
described the rats which, when forced repeatedly to cover the 
same ground, never remembered the course they had followed or 
took the same route from shcir habit, but which, immediately 
there was a piece of bacon at the far end of the course, showed 
marvellous ingenuity in making their way to their destination. 
Happily, our pupils ari not rats, but the subjects which we teach 
have the great advantage of 'making the game worth while* and 
in this case the game is supremely worth while for it involves the 
most vital of human faculties. 
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3. The effort to develop opcn-mindedness and to perfect the 
mechanism of thought must not cause us to forget a third stage in 
training that, in our State educational system, we too often make 
tht mistake of regarding as unimportant, if not indeed slightly 
contemptible. I have in mind the enrichment of the mind by the 
exercise of memory. I am not, of course, concerned with the thing 
learnt but with the faculty of learning and remembering — a 
miraculous faculty that sets thought free from reference boob and 
all the labour of consultation which discourages and confounds it. 
Memory is not intelligence, just as money is not happiness, but 
memory, like money in some cases, may be a means of liberation. 
Admittedly there have been abuses in the past, in unsuccessful 
attempts at scholarship. The implicit motto was: *Learnl You 
*T^y possibly understand later or, at least, we shall imagine that 
you understand/ Buc the reaction went too far. Without digressing 
into the question of methods, we may say that, here again, it 
vital to make the game worth while. A beautiful poem'' which is 
short and easy and which the teacher has brought his pupils to 
appreciate (without saying that it is beautiful but by showing that 
he himself loves it and has thought it worth while to Icc-ji. it) can 
be taught in class because the children quickly grasp its interest. 
Intonation and sincerity of expression are then of great impor- 
tance. And what subject offers greater scope than ours for the 
development of memory by oral communication? In I^s liures, Us 
enjants et les hommes Paul Hazard suggests the use of nursery rhymes 
for this purpose. 'If, he says, *an impious hand attempted to put 
nursery rhymes into prose, we should be left with dead ashes. 
There is no better example of the magic power of rhyme and 
rhythm English children learn them by heart; they recite them, 
sing them and dance them. They will never quite forget them when 
they are grown up. From the depths of the subconscious to which 
they are forced down by the weight of all the facts that have to be 
remembered . . . these rhymes will rise to the surface and come 
to the tongue so that grave men, looking back to their childhood, 
repeat them with a smile.* Germans, Russians, the Scandinavian 
peoples and, no doubt, all the other nations possess a traditional 
children's or folk literature which may play the saj..2 part. What 
a gold mine for the exercise of memory! 

4. These words of Paul Hazard lead us on directly to the fourth 
and final stage in the training of the mind under our somewhat 
arbitrary scheme — which incidentally, makes no claim to be 
exhaustive. The ennobling of the mind and its direction towards 
an ideal of beauty, goodness and human dignity is certainly not a 
matter of method or indeed of the subject taught; nor, strictly 
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speaking docs it involve a faculty; it is a disposition of the mind 
that cannot be imposed but must be brought about by training. 
Since such training is primarily the responsibility of parents and 
of the church, how docs it concern teaching in general and the 
teaching of modern languages in particular? The answer is easy. 
The person responsible for upbringing, father, mother or friend, is 
associated with only a part of a child's life and is often not at hand. 
Ethics and religion sometimes fall short in the achievement of 
their respective tasks because the minds to be trained are in- 
stinctively hostile to any form of sermonizing, secular or otherwise. 
Those sincerely concerned about the spiritual life of our young 
people will be the first to encourage the teachers instructing 
children to elevate their minds in their own particular fields. And 
it is here that wc, as modern language teachers, can perhaps 
exercise the best and most direct influence. Thr; teacher of the 
mother tongue no doubt has the better part, especially if he is also 
the class teacher, but his influence may be hindered by the fact 
that it is expected that the classics —""m our ca^vvij Corneille, Racine, 
Bossuct and La Fontaine among others — are inevitably an occasion 
for moralizing. Wc have an infiniteiy less obvious part to play. It 
consists in showing, firstly, without preaching and without humili- 
ating the child, how difficult it is for anyone to understand the 
thought of a foreigner, even when it is translated, and how 
difficult it is to express it in one*s own language, even when it is 
understood. This demonstration will help to foster modesty in the 
individual— intellectual modesty, which is the rarest of all. To 
show what there is "to admire in a foreign country is a means of 
inducing national modesty, which is perhaps the most necessary 
and the finest form of patriotism. Without ceasing to exercise 
political vigilance, to encourage youn^ people to be tolerant in 
their attitude, to help them to understand why other people act 
as they do, to put themselves in their place, to forgive where 
necessary, and, above all, to abandon collective conceit and 
unjustified pride in the wrong things— surely all this is within the 
scope of the modern language teacher who takes seriously his 
responsibilities for che training of the minds committed to his care. 

There is a phrase in which all teachers find inspiration, though 
they hesitate to pronounce it oflon— to pass on the torch. The 
modern language teacher is well aware that he has a torch to 
hand on. He must rid himself of the 'inferiority complex' which in 
the past has wreaked such havoc in our ranks, and seek a large 
part in the humble, sometimes thankless, but always intense!, 
exciting task of training minds. 
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CHAPTER 11 

THE TEACHING OF MODERN L/^NC wAGES 
AS A KEY TO THE UNDERSTANDING OF 
OTHER CIVILIZATIONS AND PEOPLES 



•What part can the learning of modern languages play in making 
people appreciative or at least tolerant of differing ideologies, 
customs and ways of living; making them realize the inter- 
dependence of nations, the varied contributions made by nations 
to world thought— in brief, how can languages lead people to a 
broadminded content which would exclude narrow, conservative 
isolationism and nationalism and promote receptivity to a critical 
appreciation of new ideas? 

It was in these words that an observer at the Ceylon seminar 
sumraed up the problem raised by the second general topic 
discus^isd. Though perhaps lower down the scale of academic 
vahv;3 than the humanistic aspect of modern language teaching, or 
than the teaching of a foreign literature in the language classroom, 
teaching about foreign countries and the people who live in them 
must still be considered as a contributory factor, as something 
added to the mere teaching of a linguistic skill. If language 
teachirg is to lead to greater understanding and is not tc remain 
just an end in itself, then the pupil can and must at all stages be 
given some orientation in time and space to help him understand 
the complex 'personality* of that other nation or group of nations 
whose language he is attempting to master. 

To achieve this end, as was pointed out by the rapporteur. 
Professor Louis Landr6, the good language teacher should, 
without necessarily being a specialist, be able to digress into the 
fields of geography, history, folklore, art, philosophy and music, 
at least in so far as these disciplines concern the country he is 
teaching about. Of course, in a really well-integrated school, where 
teachers do not think of their subjects as being sealed off into 
watertight compartments, there is much to be said in favour of 
Muring' one's colleagues into the lanf^uage classroom from time to 
time and persuading them to teach the special aspects of the 
question that they are best qualified to deal with. 

I. MUt Chitra Wickram«iuriy». *The Internitional Seminar on the Contribution of the Teaching 
of Modem Language* Towirdi Education for Living in a World Community', J#wrr<«/ •fthi 
/^Mtwul Educttfft S»<utj •/ Ctylon, November i953» vol. II, no. 3. Mio \Viciram«uriy« 
represented the New Education Fellowjhip *t the Ceylon seminar. 

ag 
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It would be a mistake to imagine that there are no obstacles, 
adminbtrative or pedagogical, to teaching about foreign civiliza- 
tions and peoples in connexion with the teaching of modern 
languages. Particularly in Eastern countries, where opportunities 
to learn language of world communication may be greatly 
restricted and where the competition to pass a set examination is 
very great, the teacher who attempts to depart from the purely 
linguistic study of a prescribed text in order to talk about the 
cultural background runs the risk of being pulled up sharply by an 
unsmiling student with the remark, 'Sir, that is not in the syllabus!* 

The greatest enemies of this type of teaching are, however, the 
clich6, the generalization and the stereotype. The second-rate 
teacher will always find it easier to make sweeping statements 
about the country or the people he is discussing than to make the 
necessary subtle distinctions The danger is increased by the fact 
that children themselves prefer generalizations; they like their 
heroes to be all white and their villains all black. 

Stereotypes arc usually half-truths that have become fossilized 
in the mind of the community and linger on until there is almost 
nothing of truth left in them. Teachers who are out of date and 
textbooks that are out of date contribute equally to the propagation 
of this evil. It is not always tlie teacher's fault. He may have 
visited the country of the language he teaches when he himself was 
a student. He may even have lived in it for some time and studied 
its people and its institutions with understanding and diligence. 
But he may never have been able to visit that country again to 
revise the old impressions. The educational authorities in his own 
country may think it unimportant or an extravagance to keep 
their language teachers supplied with the books and periodicals 
that could keep h\m up to date. For the first five or even ten years 
the information he imparts to his pupils is not perhaps seriously 
defective, but after fifteen or twenty years of this cultural isolation 
from which all too many language teachers suffer his portraits 
have become quaint, old-fashioned caricatures of the living 
present, and his information is misinformation. 

Just as there are out-of-date teachers, so there are out-of-date 
textbooks which cause much harm. This important teaching aid 
forms the subject of a later chapter. Suffice it to say here that 
texts, and particularly *civilization' texts, are responsible for much 
distorted teaching about foreign civilizations and people. Know- 
ingly or unknowingly, thdr authors often traduce the country 
they describe. Broadly speaking, no textbook dealing with the 
^civilization* of any foreign country which was written before the 
last war and which has !iot since been revised can safely be used 
in the language classroom. 
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The law of inertia prompts many teachers — and many schooU 
boards too — to use the same literary texts as they were brought up 
on themselves. And yet there have been British authors of some 
eminence since the death of Dickens, American authors since 
Hawthorne, French authors since Daudet, German authors since 
Kleist, Spanish authors since Gald6s. Who shall say how much 
misinformation is imparted, how many stale stereotypes are fixed 
ineradicably in the minds of schoolchildren, by the slavish study 
of hopelessly dated and sometimes mediocre works.^ 

Yet, in spite of all these pitfalls and of the very delicate nature of 
this type of te^iching, in which the teacher has to balance con- 
stantly like a tight-rope walker, avoiding that excessive and 
uncritical enthtisiasm for the foreign country which would in- 
evitably arouse scepticism among his pupils, and at the same dmt 
endeavouring to be fair and properly appreciadve and to bear in 
mind the essendal dichotomy of nations that are what they are 
and also what they aspire to be — in spite of all these difficuldcs, 
there seemed to the participants at the Ceylon seminar to be ample 
evidence that sound teaching along these lines is on the increase* 

In the first place there is a growing awareness, particularly 
among younger teachers, of the mistakes of the past that need 
correcting. *We trail along with us the stereotypes of a period that 

is past We must teach the young to mbtrust undifferendated 

judgments and false generalizadons', said Dr. Koell*' of Hamburg 
not long ago in a keynote address to the German modern language 
teachers.^ In many countries of Western Europe the aim of the 
teacher is more and more to turn his modern language classroom 
into an enclave of foreign soil, rather like an embassy, with a 
disdnctive atmosphere heightened by the use of rcalia of all kinds. 
In many French schools, the traditional explication de texte is made 
to serve increasingly as a jumping-off place for perdnent comment 
on the present-day life and manners of the country being studied 
rather than merely an academic exercise in philology. The United 
States, which for twenty years past has produced a varied collection 
of 'civilizadon' textbooks, was greatly stimulated *n this particular 
direction by special needs that arose during the war years. One 
of the aspects of the well-known Army Special Training Programme 
was concentration on the producdon of appropriate *area studies* 
and this technique and drive have been in part modified to serve 
normal scholastic needs.^ 

I. The reader interested in the fener«l question of stereotypes is refencd to the work published 
by Dr. Otto Klineberg now of the Social Science Department ofUnesco, Tmxons AStcting Inttr* 
Mtwial UndtrsUmdtnt — A Survty of Rtsearch, New York. Social Science Research Council, 1950, 

9. Gdttingcn. June 1952. 

3. For area studies at the college level in the United States, see Wendell C Bennett. Arta Stk^Hes 
m AnarUan l/ntvtr$ititt. New York. Social Science Research Council. 1951. 82 p. 
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The seminar report on this section of the general discussion 
needs little comment. It presents a true picture, and the only 
thing it perhaps fails to reveal is the minority view of some Asian 
participants that the teaching about foreign civilizations and 
peoples should be postponed to a fairly late stage. The majority, 
however, did not feel that there was any real need to make this 
somewhat unnatural distinction between the teaching of a foreign 
language and the teaching of the mother tongue which, after all, 
from the beginning and at all subsequent stages is a constant 
unfolding of a way of life as well as of a means of communication. 

The chief point of interest in Mr. Kerst's brief study which 
follows the seminar report is the suggestion that teaching 'civili- 
zation' has a proper place in time half way between elementary 
language study and the usual final stage which is the study of a 
foreign literature. 

The longer extract taken from a working-paper prepared by 
the well-known Belgian author of Didactique des langues vivantes 
surveys the practical possibilities of this aspect of language 
teaching and establishes a useful parallel between methods and 
the mental equipment of the secondary school student. 



THE SEMINAR REPORT 

The seminar considered the place, in modem language teaching, 
of the study of the customs, institutions, way of life, thought, and 
history of the people whose language is bang learned. It v/as 
generally agreed that information on such points and discussion 
of such topics should have a place in language teaching from the 
most elementary to the most advanced stages. The teaching given 
should include indications of the origin of the people and of the 
various elements from which its language has been formed. The 
geography of the country concerned should also be studied, along 
with its folklore, its religion, its economic, social and political 
problems and its achievements in all branches of the arts and 
sciences. Stress was laid upon the danger of prejudiced and 
stereotyped views. There should be no undue adulation of the 
foreign country; rather should the material be presented 2nd used 
in such a manner as to train the pupil or student in objective 
appreciation of a civilization different from his own. In this way 
he can be brought, through the study of modem languages, to a 
fuller awareness of mankind, a richer knowledge of himself, and a 
clearer realization of the place in the world community of both 
his own and foreign countries. 

In principle, such matters may well form the subject of the 
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material presented to the pupil with the primary object of pro- 
gressively introducing him to the language. It was recognized that 
where the differences between the pupil's vay of life and that of 
the country whose language he is studying are particularly marked 
it may be difficult to present the life of the forrign people in a 
manner that the pupil can understand. But the seminar considered 
that even in the most extreme cases it is possible to find some points 
of common interest. 

It was stated during the discussions that in some countries the 
study of foreign civilizations might be considered of no immediate 
practical value to—or even inimical to— the best interests of the 
pupil's own country. The seminar was strongly of the opinion that 
knowledge of other countries cannot be anything but beneficial 
both to the individual and to the conmiunity to which he belongs 

It was further stated that the requirements of syllabuses and 
examinations might be so ri^d as to preclude any study of in- 
stitutions and civilizations. The seminar strongly deprecated any 
such system on the grounds that it may vvcll hamper even the 
pupil's linguistic progress by depriving him of the stimulus 
provided by the broader approach, and that moreover it prevents 
him from deriving the fullest cultural benefit from his studies. 

When, in the later stages of language learning, the linguistic 
material presented to the pupil takes the form of selected passages 
or works from the literature of the foreign country, the seminar 
considered that it was important that the choice of this material 
should be such as to include a true picture of contemporary life. 

The seminar therefore considered that along with the learning 
of foreign languages there should be the fullest possible study of 
foreign civilizations. The linguistic material presented to the pupil, 
while avoiding all bias and prejudice, should be selected with this 
end in view. It should preferably be prepared by teachers or other 
persons having a thorough knowledge both of the country whose 
language is being studied and of the country of the pupil learning it. 



THE STUDY OF THE CIVILIZATION OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES IN 
MODERN LANGUAGE CLASSES IN FRANCE^ 

A nation may be likened to a real penon, with its own heredity 
and traditions, all the complexities of daily life, and racial and 
linguistic 'relations' sometimes scattered throughout the world. 



I. This text is a ilifhtly abridged vcnion of the paper prcicnted to the French fub-committc< 
OD modern Unguafc teachinf by Mr. Henri Kent. Professor of Cnglish at the Lycie Henri IV, 
Pariii imd publUhed by the French National ComzniMioo for UncKO in Vmngnmmi dts 
Unput fiftnUs tt la comptihmsim iiUtrrutUMUt Parix» 1953. 
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The Study of its physiognomy and character is what we understand 
b; the term *study of civilization*. 

This subject therefore covers part of the same field as the 
syllabuses for which our history colleagues are responsible. Ttie 
past helps as to understand the present; it is often, indeed, still 
present. What would Italy be without the Roman world? Or Spain 
without Arab civilization? Or Germany v/ithout the shades of the 
Hercynian Forest? The personality of each country has slowly 
developed through the centuries. Wars, often episodic and 
accidental in themselves, have maiked important stages and must 
be tsJcen into account. The United States of America today owe 
much of what they now are to the War of Independence and to the 
Civil War. Nor can political evolution and the institutions marking 
its successive stages be neglected; the soul of Russia has developed 
along a clearly marked line from the time of the Czars to the 
present-day regime. 

Geography also explains many national characteristics. Even 
without reference to Taine's theories, it is tempting to consider 
that climate may have an effect on temperament, that the Italian 
landscape seems destined to be the home of the most brilliant 
schools of painting; that the harshness of the Spanish mountains, 
beneath a blazing sun, was bound to produce a literature of action 
and heroism, blended with passionate love; that England, because 
of her position, must eternally waver between Germanic austerity 
and the volatile charm of France; and that France herself, as 
Madame de Stael said, should be the meeting-place of the litera- 
ture of north and south. 

The modern language teacher must also be familiar with various 
current activities, which are largely determined by geographical 
factors. The characteristics of a country's economic life explain its 
customs, the standards of living of different social classes at 
different tin.cs, its every-day habits, and the blossoming according 
to the alternating seasons of tension and confidence produced by 
the cycle of struggle and success of those flowers of a richer life, 
science and religion, literature and art. The cultural life of a 
country depends on its physical life. 

Going beyond the facts of history and geography, due account 
should be taken of certain more elusive factors, difficult to trans- 
late into statistics or dates. I have in mind the influences which 
seem to radiate naturally from certain countries at a given time, 
sometimes peaceful, as in the case of Italy at the time of the 
Renaissance, France under Louis XIV, or the United States of 
America at the present day, and sometimes taking the form of a 
'racial dynamism' such as carried Philip IPs Spain to the North 
Sea and the Pacific, nineteenth-century England all around the 
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world, and Germany in the last fifty yean from one end of Europe 
to the other. 

To sum up, the traditional field of history and geography is the 
objective study of foreign countries, based on documentary 
materials, from the standpoint of an observer looking on from 
outside or above, a study for which some degree of detachment and 
systematic synthesis is necessary. The teacher responsible for the 
study of civilization will aim at making a subjective study of a 
nation's history by actual experience. He will delve into its sub- 
conscious and seek to depict its heart and soul. He will lay hold on 
what is vital and present, what represents the nation's potentialities 
and nature as a group. We do not get to know a person by reading 
his biography but by sharing his life. 

We can sec immediately where the study of civilization comes in 
reladon to its two cousins, the study of language and the study of 
literature; its place is of the utmost importance. It is unthinkable 
that the language should be taught alone, in the 'pure' state, as it 
were. Language is a scheme, a mould, whose substance is either 
literature or civilization. Now literature is 'difficult' and can 
hardly be used in the early years of the study of a foreign language. 
Literature also presupposes a knowledge of the civilization if it is 
to be fully understood and explained. How, for instance, can 
Goethe be studied without reference to that decisive turn in human 
history between the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries? 
Shakespeare and the Elizabethan court, Tolstoy and the Russia of 
the barinSj Dickens and the poverty of the lower classes in England, 
provide other examples. 

A country's civilization includes certain simple factors suitable 
for study even by beginners. When we talk about the *home*, the 
*town' or the 'family', we are surely simply conjuring up for our 
pupils the English house in the little town where we ourselves once 
lived in a British family. Clothes, meals, motor drives or visits to 
the theatre are all features of civilization, parallel to, but differsnt 
from, our own and those of our children, with which an increasingly 
complex picture can gradually be built up from the first year of 
secondary schooling to the last. 

This is of the utmost importance from the educational point of 
view. So far as these features resemble those familiar to the pupils, 
they are bound to seem *easy' to them and should be of interest to 
the whole class. Not all minds, it must be admitted, can appreciate 
literature; it is the prerogative of the more intelligent — the future 
specialists. In its higher forms, such as lyric poetry, relatively few 
are capable of truly 'feeling' it. A country's civilization, on the 
other hand, can to some extent be understood by everybody. 

This leads to a second important consequence, this time 
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psychological. The difference between civilizations will arouse 
curiosity and thus produce a desire to know more about them, 
which is seldom the case with a purely literary text, the subject 
matter of which is already complete in itself and often above the 
standard of mental development normally attained by children. 

More than ever in the modern world 'civilizations' must overstep 
political boundaries. We affect and are affected by the form of 
civilization found among other peoples, even when they are not 
our neighbours, so that this study, which is calculated to interest 
^all pupils, will also be the most useful to them, leaving them-~long 
after the literature or the language have been forgotten, for lack of 
the opportunity of continuing their study — a real, practical 
knowledge of the foreign country which may one day perhaps be 
our ally or mr enemy but, in any case, must be our travelling 
companion on this small planet. 



THE CULTURAL MM* 

Public opinion demands that the study of modern languages— 
unlike the study of 'dead languages —should be directed in the 
first place to a practical end, though subsequently it should as far 
as possible, lead to the student's acquiring a literary training and 
an introduction to the other countries' culture. 

In the study of modern languages, existing curricula have, 
generally speaking, three objectives: (a) a practical knowledge of 
the foreign language; (b) the formation of the student's character; 
(c) a general intioduction to the civilization of a foreign people. 
It is with this third purpose— the cultural one— that we propose 
to deal. 

The 5itudy of a foreign language is today concentrated not solely 
upon tne language itself but also upon the foreign country and its 
culture. It is through its language that a nation expresses its con- 
ception of the world and hands down what it has to contribute in 
the way of spiritual values. By studying foreign civilizadons and 
the psychology of other nations, young people not only e.xpand 
dieir knowledge of mankind but arc also led to a better appreci- 
ation of their own country and its values. Their minds are thus 
opened to other forms of life and diey acquire that sense of the 
'relative' which is basic to all true culture. For these reasons it 

I. Thi* section IS corulcnstil from the fml Part of a workinR.paper *The Tcadiing of Modfrn 
Lang\».\i;eJ und lntcruatior>sil UmUrstanihng' prepared for the Ceylon seminar hy Profr^or 
I r. Closjet of tt»e Univenity of Liige, former Presulenl of the International Federation of 
Mi^i'-in Kanflu^tge Tcarhcrs. It wdl be seen from the second paragraph of ihis section that 
the term 'cult\iral' in a tense which h -qually legitimale but different 
from the one \ise<i \\\ the first chapter of this volume. 
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seems, in the view of the authorities in nearly all countries, that a 
thorough and objective study of the different modern civilizations 
is an indispensable part of the training of young people. 

It is inevitable that practices should vary from one country to 
another; the essential thing is that there should be agreement as 
to the purpose of the efforts made. All should agree that the study 
of modern languages constitutes a substantial cultural discipline. 
All must be inspired by a determination to ensure in secondary 
education the necessary balance between purely practical tasks 
and broadly educational influences. 

This educational influence in our teaching can be provided for 
in two ways. Either — this ib the classical conception — modern 
language study is directed towards the cultivation of the intellect, 
that is to say towards training the pupils to concentrate, analyse 
and reflect; or — and this is the idea that has gained ground in 
recent years — its object is to bring the hearts and minds of the 
young, through an ever fuller and more direct study of modern 
civilizations, to understand other conceptions of life and action. 
Whether as a means to general culture or as an introduction to 
foreign civilizations, the study of modem languages aims to be at 
one and the same time a disciplining and broadening of the mind, 
a form of concentration and a form of liberation. 

The 'classical* educators ai.acd primarily at inducing flexibility 
of the intellect, accuracy and mental alertness. But upon this 
theory of cultivating the mind as an objective in itself was later 
superimposed, not in order to combat it but to make the definition 
more specific, that of an introduction to foreign civilizations, 
Accoixlingly, culture, initially described as a general training of 
the mind, comes ultimately to mean, instruction in and a know- 
ledge of civilizations. 

While at the outset, by a natural process of trial and error, the 
'direct method* concentrated rather on material facts and Tactual 
instruction* and won the day with its 'commonplace displays of 
geographical or technical knowledge*, at a later stage, thanks to 
more thoroughgoing investigations born of experience, teaching 
came to range beyond concrete and purely external aspects and 
concerned itself increasingly with the *inner realities* which 
constituied the true educational value of foreign civilizations. 

It has been realized that apart from a knowledge of words and 
forms the mind must be given more varied, more substantial 
pabulum; pupils must be given 'something to bite on*. The 
•active method* is nut a mill that grinds out nothing; it must teach 
not merely words and forms of expression but also at the same 
time, make full use ofrealia. It should never be forgotten, moreover, 
that an essential objective is to preserve the 'taste for knowledge*; 
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SO that Studying a modern language should resemble an encyclo- 
paedic form of instruction having its part in the whole sum of 
hiunan knowledge. It must, however, be circumscribed within the 
linuts dictated by the pupib' age and development. 

Through the teaching of foreign words, detailed and systematic 
instruction should be imparted about foreign things. Instead of 
being confined to generalities and commonplaces, the mind \wll 
be transported into the foreign sphere; subjects will be drawn from 
the foreign countries themselves, their aspects and theii customs. 
These are the subjects that will provide the material for con- 
versation and other exercises, and vnll supply inspiration for the 
authors of textbooks and readers. 

The cultural purpose of the study of foreign languages is one 
that is finding ever-increasing favour. In many countries it is 
becoming ever more usual for modern language teaching to aim 
not merely at acquainting pupils with the pronunciation, grammar 
and syntax of another tongue but at giving them a precise under- 
standing of the life and civilization of the country whose language 
they are studying. Though it is thus widely held today that the 
study of a foreign language should go hand in hand with the study 
of the civilization of the people speaking it, resistance to this 
opinion has not yet altogether disappeared. Cautious and con- 
servative minds claim that 'teaching a civilization' to young 
people is a risky business. They maintain that the type of problem 
raised by such teaching and, in particular, the disconcerting 
measure of disagreement between the philosophies it sets out to 
compare are not suited to adolescent mentality. 

In our view, well planned 'cultural* teaching must not only be a 
constant stimulus to the pupil but must provide an answer to the 
problems exercising him, must help him to develop harmoniously 
and completely, must introduce him to the questions he will have 
to face in life and must show him how other men react to them. 
Out of these elements— which are complementary but sometimes, 
naturally enough, contradictory — the pupil nill compound a 
synthesis which will help him to build up hie own character. 

We have seen that those in favour of 'cultural' teaching are 
agreed in thinking that instruction in the language should be 
s jpplemented by instruction about the country concerned, and 
that this should not be confined to its external aspects (geo- 
graphical features, habits and customs, institutions, history) 
but should also deal mth the moral make-up of its people. While 
not perhaps without its dangers, such a process is incontcstably 
in line with the 'humanist' character of this particular type of 
education. 

Assuming that there is agreement as to the need for a study *in 
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depth' of the foreign country and its people, the question arises, 
wJut should be the basic spirit of this teaching? Two quite different 
views are met with here. 

Some hold that the teaching should be, so to speak, *imprcs- 
sionist', devoid of all dogmatism and pervaded, both in the oral and 
in the written work, by a spirit of free investigation. The advocates 
of this system contend that personal reflection should play a large 
part. They lay special stress on literature, which they regard as 
particularly valuable in any thorough study of foreign civilizations. 
The material for cultural teaching would be drawn from literary 
*classica' and cxpbnation of these texts is recommended. This 
analytical method, however, goes beyond a purely literary 
explanation of texts; it is also concerned with providing a psycho- 
logical explanation of the passage under study, since the latter is 
inevitably an cxpr*-ssiori of the temperament or thought of a group 
of human beings. Therefore this method of dealing with texts, it 
is argued, gradually gives the pupil a personal idea of the true 
character of the foreign civilization under discussion. 

Others favour a more 'systematic' method. This involves moving 
forward by a process of deduction. Greater stress is laid on a priori 
formulas. Order and unity are combined with the assimilation of 
knowledge. The matter studied comprises not merely books and 
literatures but life in all its manifestations. Features of this method 
are 'cultural anthologies', dealing 'systematically' with the foreign 
civilization involved and giving a clear and complete picture of 
the aspects of the country and the character of the people. This 
picture, when thoroughly analysed, permits a better grasp of what 
distinguishes the foreign country from the student's own homeland 
and of the characteristic traits of its inhabitants. 

The second method seems to me better adjusted to the tendencies 
of modern teachir , always provided that it is free of dogmatism. 
There is no question, of course, of omitting the teaching of litera- 
turc; instruction in literature will always be of profit to a gifted 
class. But in that case the teacher must be *up to his task' and have 
suflSdent keenness to develop his pupils' literary taste. This^ 
requirement is all too often not fulfilled. 

These two views can be reconciled, provided that the anthology 
is not compiled solely to illustrate a lesson in the history of litcratuie 
(however great the value of such lessons may be) but is also 
designed to give the cultural teaching a broad, solid and useful base. 
For this purpose, texts must be selected that combine in themselves 
undisputed cultural and literary value. This is not impossible, and, 
if it has not been done hitherto, the reason is that Uic 'literary 
history' factor has so far been predominant and has outweighed 
all other considerations. 
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The teacher can also use a literary anthology adapted in a 
certain measure to ^cultural* teaching. This anthology would also 
serve as a literary illustration to accompany a ^civilization text- 
book' used at the samo time. 

Aspects of forcign~countrics must be presented, both by the 
textbook and by the teacher, without any suggestion of chauvinism^ 
without ever attacking them or making them appear ridiculous 
The greatest objectivity must inform the choice and study of the 
texts, which should not provoke mental reservations or offend the 
pupils' sensibilities but introduce the foreign people with all its 
qualities and all its defects. History, art, literature, educational 
systems, scientific inventions and philosophy will be so presented 
as to indicate clearly the place that a given people or country 
occupiiS within the human fannily. 

If the active method is applied* these texts will be a valuable 
help in training young people from a literary and linguistic stand- 
point, while enabling them to compare the charactenstics of the 
different nations and distinguish their various ways of feeling and 
thinking. The time will come when the pupils realize that, despite 
all these differences, peoples have much in common with one 
another. This is the discovery to which everything else has led; it 
is the culmination of a truly 'classic' culture. All things considered, 
such a method as this, giving at it does u notion of international 
relationships that is at once concrete, direct and true, is perhaps 
of all methods the one best calculated to help realize the cultural 
goal of language teaching. 

The greatest care is necessary when embarking on a study *in 
depth' of other civilizations. Every culture partakes of elements 
that are by their nature universal. There is, therefore, a very broad 
field in which the basic elements underlying a given language will 
seem to be indistinguishable from those ot' other languages. But if 
the foreign language is re-examined in its own setting, on its own 
soil, so to speak, and even if too purely localized customs, or 
customs in process of disappearance, are left out of account, the 
universal or the general will inevitably be mingled with the 
particular or the individual. Here the teacher must be on his 
guard. In obedience to the principle that cultural teaching must 
always be based on seeing things in the * concrete', he must know 
when to stop. 

It is obvious that this type of instruction needs special prepara^ 
tion by the teacher, particularly from the linguistic standpoint. It 
also means that he must be personally well acquainted with 
foreign life and civilization. At the ua xrsity level this involves 
his being able to engage in free research, without his having to 
give a series of official explanations as to why he is obliged to do so. 
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No restriction should be placed on teaching about any form of 
civilization, more especially as it is university practice to include 
hi the syllabus an unspecified number of general or special courses. 
Institutions of higher learning are so organized as to enable them 
to flank the study of modern languages with chairs of histor)', 
social geography, philosophy and sociology, and universities 
inchide in their curricula or can establish courses in historical and 
comparative grammar and in descriptive or experimental pho* 
netics, as well as courses specially devoted to foreign civilizations, 
literary' hiiJtory, the plastic arts, music and archaeology. Thus every 
facet of the life of ancient or modern peoples, taken at a particular 
moment of time or considered in respect to their historical 
evolution as a whole, can be the subject of specialized teaching. 
But the principle of correlation must be observed. 

Progress in this direction seems to have been most marked in 
the Scandinavian countries and in certain others whe:e importance 
is attached to foreign languages. Since the introduction of the 
^direct method*, especially in France, the tendency, in secondary 
education, has been towards a study of foreign civilizations pari 
passu with a study of modem languages. 

It is natural that there should be clear differences of view as 
regards language teaching, since not all countries are similarly 
placed. In the case of smaller countries, where foreign relations 
play a predominant part, knowledge of one if not of two inter- 
r«ationally used languages has become a social and economic 
necessity. 

The same utilitarian need does not exist in countries where one 
of the main international languages is in current use. Only a very 
small minority of the children enrolled in the secondary schools 
each year will ultimately take jobs where it is essential to speak and 
write a foreign language with grammatical accuracy and a 
modicum of literary style. In the great majority of cases all that is 
required is an ability to understand the written and spoken word 
and to carry on a conversation. In these countries there is, there- 
fore, no reason why greater stresi: should not be laid on a know- 
ledge of foreign peoples, even at the expense of some of the time 
devoted to practical work. However, it seems that so far, while 
several of the smaller countries have developed their 'cultural 
teaching' usefully and without sacrificing the practical side, the 
countries whose language is one of the main international ones have 
not, except perhaps in the case of France, succeeded in carrying* 
through a reform which they, of all nations, are in the best position 
to effect. Thus, paradoxically, modern language teaching con- 
ceived with a view to introducing the pupil to international 
problems has, on the whole, been mucli more developed in 
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countries whose own language is not one of those in current 
international use. 

In this, as in many other aspects of language teaching, we are, 
in fact, still at the stage of *trial and error*. Cultural teaching is, 
in most countries, still in the process of gestation. The textbooks 
for the junior classes are mostly designed to give the pupils an idea 
of foreign countries in a simple and attractive form. In the case 
of the senior classes a fairiy large number of books dealing with 
the life and customs of foreign countries can be drawn upon, but 
in practice they are not used so widely as they should be and in 
many instances are discarded in favour of texts that have an 
immediate linguistic or literary value. Admittedly, many of the 
books designed to impart a knowledge of foreign civilizations 
consist of a mere recital of facts and make dry reading which some 
teachers do litile to relieve. Others whose texts bristle with 
difficulties are hardly such as to encouragt a desire for learning, 
especially if they are adopted by teachers who are slavish adherents 
of the textbook and the curriculum. Others again are mere 
excuses for discoursing upon 'everything under the sun'. 

How then are we to set about organizing the study of a foreign 
country, remembering that it must go hand in hand with the 
study of the language and be just as methodical and progressive? 

The first two years of the first cycle should be devoted to the 
acquisition of the basic vocabulary and to the necessary automatic 
responses. That is already a considerable task. So far as is practi- 
cable, it is necessary— since the children are given strange objects 
to look at, such as pictures of life in the foreign country — to give a 
foreign savour to the acquisition of the current vocabulary. This 
whets the children's curiosity and also helps to keep them in the 
foreign atm-^sphcre, in the environment that it is important to 
create and maintain. In this way they can be prepared for the 
kind of teaching that is to follow. It is only when this first in* 
dispensable acquisition of a vocabulary has been achieved and 
habits have been formed, that is to say at the beginning of the 
third year, that a methodical study of the foreign country can be 
contemplated. Besides it is just at this moment that the pupil is 
starting to read. 

To begin with, it seems to us, the study of the foreign country 
must be linked with the exercises which have preceded it. In- 
struction should always be consecutive, from one end of the school 
cycle to the other, \vithout breaks in continuity, the various 
sections dovetailing into one another with no sign of a break. From 
the fourth year onwards a fairly detailed and, above all, a graphic 
physical description of the country whose language is being 
studied shoMld be given, a kind of bird's-eye view, to get the 
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pupils accustomed to the country which they will later be called 
upon to understand in greater det^l. If this procedure is followed, 
the teaching methods used during tie first years need not be 
suddenly discarded; maps, pictures, views, panoramas, and 
particularly photographs, can itiii be used. It will then be natural 
to pass on gradually to a more complete geographical study. All 
this requires oni/ a limited vocabulary and therefore provides an 
opportunity for simple but more interesting reading, especially if 
care is taken to make the teaching of geography both accurate and 
lively. 

Once the country is known in its physical aspects, v/c miist go 
a stage further and take the pupil inside those towns and cities of 
which he has been told, make him walk the streets, invite him to 
enter the houses and sit down as a guest at the foreign table. Litde 
by little we can revral to him the intimate life of the country and 
get him to know ite particular manners and custoim. 

This is more diflf .cult than what has gone before and rcqviircs a 
larger vocabulary, riper intelligence and more highly developed 
habits of thought. But there is no need to be too austere. We rtre 
still dealing with external details and concrete ideas. ].'nstruction 
of this kind oftea attracts young people by awak'^niug their 
curiosity and it can easily be assimilated into the general 
scheme. 

A new stagr must now be entered ; the general organization of the 
foreign country has to be studied, but always by the same method. 
At this point it will be necessary tt 'ndicatc in its main outlines 
the political and administrative ccnstitution of the country, the 
way in which the laws governing i^ are drawn up, how justice is 
administered and cdutation carried on and in what constitutional 
body the central power and authority are vested. One should even 
attempt, in order to show that nothing of interest in life itself is 
outside the scope of the teacher, to indicate in the same kind of 
way, without, preconceived theories, the particular formi of social 
activity prevailing in the country concerned. This would fill one 
of the most serious gaps in the secondary education of many 
countries. 

But institutions have their origins in the past. In studying 
insdtutions the pupil will already have been led to conader the 
historical reasons that have given rise to them. The teacher will 
therefore be induced naturally, in the course of his instruction, to 
specify these historical causes in a rapid general survey, in wiiich 
he will point to the 'deciding factors' and place the accent on the 
dominant facts. He will teach as much of the past as is necessary 
to explain the present condition of things. 

This parallel study of institutions and their origin k, in our 
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opinion, suited only to thoughtful and mature minds. Wc should 
therefore place it logically at the beginning of the second cycle. It 
will be seen how, gradually and by a natural and steady pro- 
gression, the level is raised, how instruction transforms itself and 
becomes more intellectual, appeals more and more to reason 
and judgment, yet without losing anv of Us vitality and practical 
value. 

But if it is necessary for our pupils io know the geography of 
the foreign country, its manners and customs, its institutions and 
its history, it is no less essential for tliem to be taught about the 
way of life and thought of the people thus discovered. That means 
that the whole work should be crowned by teaching Vvhich will 
take into account individual and collective psychology and 
analyse proposed textual material from the human standpoint, 
that is to say, with a view to finding valuable information on a 
particular slate of mind, on the psychology of a group, or on the 
significance of a religious, political or social movement. 

Teaching about foreign civilization opens up unlimited possi- 
bilities for a keen and intelligent teacher. The whole object is to 
interest the piipil in the lesson, first through *active' study of the 
language, through accustoming him to talk, and then through a 
form of teaching that is alive and encouraging for a young pupil. 
The latter must be giv en the impression that he has realiy acquired 
something, that he has mastered a new skill, that he has *tran- 
sported himself*, profitably and interestingly, to a foreign environ- 
ment. The teaching material used will be appropriate as well as 
attractive. The pupil will be interested in the foreign environment 
by being persuaded to want to know more about it, to collect 
books, newspapers, etc., and by being told of ways in which he can 
learn more, by having his attention drawn to broadcasts, films, 
theatrical performances, exhibitions and other cultural events. 
Pupils will l)e enthusiastic about cultural instruction if it is skil- 
fully imparted, if it is not sepaiatcd from the language study 
associated with reading, and if it is given in the foreign tongue. 

To impart a knowledge of men, to develop a sense of human 
solidarity, and to create in young people an intelligent process of 
sclf-ediicatiuii -such are the objectives of the ^humanistic' teaching 
of modern languai^es* These objectives will be attained once our 
universities have produced a generation of ^humanist' teachers, 
scientifically trained and experienced in the technique of modern 
language teaching; once these teachers begin to teach modern 
languages with skill and enthusiasm, by the active method, 
rational!) and patiently, in small classes equipped widi a sound 
syllabus tliat takes account of physical limitations and of the 
requirements of progress; and once the authorities place the 
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necessary teaching resources at the disposal of modern language 
teaching and do everything the> should do to enable the teachers 
to improve themselves and the pupils to find their studies more 
rewarding, by giving teachers and pupils alike the material 
opportunities for direct contact with foreign countries and peoples. 
On that day, teaching will find itself in a new situation. The dust 
of prejudice will be blown away by a fresh wind and that will be 
all the better for the citizens of tomorrow. 
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CHAPTER X II 

THE METHODOLOGY 

OF LANGUAGE TEACHING 



As Professor Gurrcy observed in his valuable working-paper for 
the Ceylon seminar,^ extracts from which are published later in 
this chapter, *It is not until a pupil reaches a fairly high standard 
in his learning of the foreign language that he becomes interested 
in the people spesiking that language, and begins to understand 
xheir thoughts, their way of life and their points of view. To 
promote international understanding, therefore, through the 
learning of languages, it is first necessary to promote the more 
efficient learning of languages themselves,' 

This amounts to reaffirming the sound principle that the horse 
comes before the cart — in language teaching as in everything. By 
all means let modern language teaching be something more than 
the mere imparting of a skill, but the skill itself must be there as a 
solid foundation. Otherwise all the fine principles enunciated in 
the two earlier chapters will stand little chance of being translated 
into action. 

Again to quote Professor Gurrey,^ 'Although the learning of 
foreign languages has been going on for many centuries, the 
teaching of classes in schools, often large classes, to speaV and to 
read and sometimes to write a foreign language is, comparatively, 
a new development. The formulation of theories of foreign 
language teaching and the working out of their principles are 
newer still ... the scientific study of language learning is a young 
study. And it is only recently that the best known methods have 
received the full attention of thorough trial, experiment, testing, 
and the creative effort of devising for them special procedures and 
techniques.' 

The participants at the Ceylon seminar were conscious, many of 
them, that the last fifteen to twenty years have indeed seen the 
dawn of what might be described as a new scientific era of language 
teaching. But even after a full week of lively dkcussion there was 
certainly no general agreement on the infallible method. What made 
agreement difficult, quite apart from the fact that no one really 

1. A Study «/ tht TtMtktHg «/ Enitiih €S « Fortifn Lsnt^t in Ciwtms in Auot Afrus gnJ thi 
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supposed that any one pedagogical device could possibly fit all 
cases, was the prolonged opposition between what one might call 
the traditionalists and the modernists. The former were supported 
by Continental European teachers accmtomed to viewing modern 
language tcadiing as a closely integrated part of secondary 
education, a discipline whose methods have been evolved over a 
long period of time and in which general cultural goals have been 
given paramount importance. Their opponents, who were ever 
ready to quote Palmer or Bloomfield or their disciples, who swore 
by graded structures, descriptive linguistics and the importance 
of drill as a mnemonic technique, were teachers whose experience 
lay rather with the teaching of a European language as a second 
language in underdeveloped countries or who had done pioneer 
work in the new field of language teaching to adult migrants. 

As a matter of feet, the division kct/vccn the two camps was 
academic and temperamental rather than real. Both trends 
ultimately link language teaching to international understanding; 
both must be judged indispensable. It is quite evident that, in many 
countries outside Western Europe and North America, the problem 
of teaching modem languages is new and urgent and that the 
primary need is for devices for imparting a working knowledge 
of one or more foreign languages quickly and soundly. It is for the 
solution of these problems that ihc new techniques may prove 
most useful. On the other hand, the importance of study in depth 
must continue to be developed and broadened. 

Though no single method was particularly in evidence, it 
appeared to many that the recent research in the so-called Anglo- 
Saxon countries and notably at the London Institute of Education 
and in certsiin universities in the United States such as Michigan, 
Cornell and Georgetown (to select only a representative sample) 
had already borne fruit and merited the closest attention. Tliis 
research stemmed in the case of the United Kingdom from the 
earlier field work of teachers such as Faucctt, Palmer, West and 
others, in the case of the United States firom the investigations of 
linguists into the true nature of language, as exemplified by North 
American Indian languages, and on the experiments carried out 
in the emergency training of foreign language speakers in the 
armed forces during the last war. Similarly, practical techniques 
had been devised in countries such as Australia and Israel to deal 
witli the language problems of migrants, but this is a subject 
that is discussed more fully in a later chapter. 

In spite of the differences of attitude and of the not altogether 
surpiising failure to support any one method, there was a^ccment 
at Ceylon on a general set of principles and these principles are 
stated in the seminar rcpuit. Nothing in this report will come as a 
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surprise to a well-informed bpccialist in the contemporary field of 
language teaching. What is significant is not the revolutiDnary 
nature of the principles enunciated but rather that the report 
compresses into a relatively small compass almost all the essential 
aspects of present-day theory on the subject and that it was 
assented to by an international group whose memben had widely 
different backgrounds and attitudes. 

There is no need to list separately all the general recommen- 
dations made in this report — the emphasis on the oral-aural 
approach, on active methods, the condemnation of formal gram- 
mar taught for its own sake— they stand out clearly enough. One 
additionv^l word might be said on the subject of graded structures. 
It was felt that in this field much remains to be done and that 
properly graded structures are prcbably as indispensable to the 
up-to-date language teacher as properly graded vocabularies are. 
Here again Professor Gurrey from the vast fund of his experience 
seems to have anticipated the conclusions of the seminar. In the 
working-paper already quoted from he wrote: *Just as it is 
necessary to carry out a count of the simplest grammatical items 
in order to find out which are the most commonly used ones and 
the most needed, so a count of the simplest sentence patterns and 
subsidiary structures should be carried out in order to discover 
which structures and patterns should be taught first, and in what 
order. . . . Research on the following points is badly needed: the 
usefulness of the commoner sentence patterns; the best order to 
teach them; the best intervals in a course to introduce them at 
different stages — beginners, middle, advanced, and for young 
pupils, for secondary school pupils and for adults.'^ 

Finally, before leaving the subject of the seminar report, it 
might be appropriate to mention certain recommendations 
regarding language teaching which came out in the general 
discussion on methodology even though they found no place in the 
report itself. These recommendations may properly be considered 
as minority reports but no less valuable for that. Fintly, though 
phonetics and the use of phonetic scripts may still play an im- 
portant part in some language teaching systems, there was a strong 
feeling that phonetics have now been replaced in importance by 
phonemics. Secondly, it was urged by one group that it was as 
important to give proper attention t: ihc teaching of intonational 
patterns as to grammatical or syntactical ones. A warning was 
i«;sued against old-fashioned methods of teaching idioms. Listing 
them is not teaching them; they too probably require methodical 
Tn iing. Another warning was issued against unprepared com- 
\ OS. Aon which simply amounts, as the speaker put it, to 'exercising 

I. Gurrey, op. cU. 
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mistakes'. Lastly, on the general subject of the optimum period of 
time needed to teach a language properly in any normal school 
system, there was some solid support for the figures six hours a 
week for six school years. If these figures should indeed prove to 
be fairly sound, many school systems in the *privilcged' countries 
will have to reappraise their programmes. 

The document that follows the seminar report has been included 
because it provides an interesting blueprint of a method that has 
actually been tested in an institution where language teaching is 
specifically directed towards the goal of enhanced international 
understanding. Some readers may disagree with the more 
dogmatic assertions it contains on the nature of language and of 
the learning process. The point is that this is a method designed 
to fit a certain set of circumstances, that it has been tried out and 
has proved satisfactory. 

Professor Gurrcy's observations selected from his working-paper 
need little introduction. They arc the fruit of many years spent in 
teaching English as a second language and reveal their author as a 
shrewd practical teacher of wide experience. 

Finally, it was decided to include another document produced 
at the Ceylon seminar itself. Its authors were in the main teachers 
who had, like Professor Gurrcy, considerable experience in teaching 
a 'Western modern language outside Europe The outline of 
general principles is presented by its authors in skeleton form with 
a maximum of economy. It is not without interest to compare or 
rather to contrast such a document with the recommendations 
issued by established teaching systems such as the General Insiruc- 
Hons for the Teaching of Modem Languages in French Secondary Schools^ 
the General Directions Concerning Instruction in Modern Languages in 
Secondary Schools in North Rhine- Westphalia or even with the American 
Report of the Committee on Language in the College ^ referred to in an 
earlier chapter. 



THE SEr4INAR REPORT 

Durin^5 the second week the delegates to the seminar devoted their 
attcnt on to a thorough examination of various methods of teaching 
modern languages. It soon became apparent that where a more 
immediately practical objective is aimed at, methods may be 
different from those employed where aims are wider. Methods 
may also vary according to the size of cli*sscs. 

In spite of these initial differences, certain general principles 
were subscribed to by the majority of the delegates. These were 
that: 
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1. The approach should be primarily o'*;»^ 

2. Active methods of teaching should be used as far as possible. 

3. The greatest possible use of the foreign tongue should be made 
in the classroom. 

4. The difficulties of the foreign tongue in the matter of pronun- 
ciation, vocabulary and grammar should be carefully graded 
for presentation. 

5. The teaching of a language should be considered more as the 
imparting of a skill than as the provision of information about 
the forms of the language. 

The seminar agreed that the four fundamental skills to be taught 
arc: understanding, speaking, reading and writing, in the order 
named. The teaching method may vary in the later stages 
according to the order of preference in which these skills are placed. 

In the initial stage it is particularly important that the material 
should be graded in such a way as to give the pupil the maximum 
sense of achievement. The method of presentation should be so 
designed as to encourage mental activity on the part of the pupils. 
Because of the very special nature of language teaching, as well 
as on general educational grounds, it is vital that classes should 
be small. 

It was agreed that from the very early stages an accurate 
pronunciation, including intonation, should be aimed at. In the 
achieving of this object, frequent repetition, speaking and singing 
in choms have an important part to play and are vital adjuncts 
of the oral approach. The use of phonetic symbols can also be of 
great value^ and is practised in many countries. 

The effectiveness of reading exercises depends to a large extent 
on the choice of suitable texts. In this connexion one of the 
principal tasks of the teacher is the skilful preparation of the 
material in such a way as to enable the pupil to assimilate it more 
easily. It was agreed that reading is a frustrating exercise unless 
considerable oral ability has been previously acquired, and unless 
difficulties have been dealt with beforehand, and new words and 
expressions explained in different contexts. Unless this preparatory 
work is well done, reading becomes mere deciphering. Silent 
reading, followed by oral discussion, the division of large classes 
into smaller groups for reading, voluntary out-of-class reading, 
all were approved of as useful methods of encouraging pupils to 
read. Knowledge of the civilization of the foreign nation should 
be very gradually introduced in the early stages while, at the 
more advanced levels, this knowledge may be greatly increased 
by the use of texts chosen with this objective in mind. At these 
levels there is much to recommend the use of the method combining 
textual comment and appreciation. It was also agreed that class- 
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room libraries of suitable texts were a necessary adjunct of modern 
language teaching. 

In the discussion of written^^k, the general opinion was that 
in the early stages translatip^ jii^uld not be used. At this level 
the use of copying cxercis^^^jation, substitution tables and 
story reproduction will lead oirfethe wiiting of simple descriptive 
passages based on familiar material. 

Delegates were unanimous in their condemnation of the teaching 
of formal grammar In the early stages. Here methods should be 
used which convey the essential facts in such a way that they are 
absorbed with least difficulty. After the elementary stages of 
language study, there is room for a more formal approach to 
grammar, but even here it would be preferable to use inductive 
methods which encourage students to discover the lules of grammar 
for themselves. In this connexion the results of linguistic research 
should be carefully considered by the teaching profession in order 
that technique of presentation may be improved. 

In the early stages, the acquisition of a basic vocabulary can be 
greatly assisted by the memorization of songs, rhymes and easy 
pieces of poetry. At all levels, vocabulary building should mean 
more than the mere accumulation of v;ords and should be 
associated with the learning of the r^ential structural features, 
both formal and semantic, of the language. At more advanced 
levels, there should be opportunity for the study of the foreign 
language as a means of expression which can be compared with 
the mother tongue. This study will also be a valuable means of 
conveying to pupils ideas concerning the country under study 
other than purely linguistic ones. 



TEACHING SPANISH IN MEXICO TO STUDENTi FROM THE UNITED STATES* 

One of the main reasons why American students come to Mexico 
City College is their desire to learn to speak Spanish. In planning 
the organization of the Spanish courses described below, it was 
realized that teaching had to be really effective since the students 
would necessarily test their progress day by jay by trying to make 
immediate use of tKeir classroom Si)anish. !n short, they had to 
be provided with the proper language tools if they wei'e to enjoy 
themselves and enter into the life o^'the city. 

A careful study was made of the existing textbooks and methods 
of approach. Two extremes were in evidence: one type of material 

I. Thu note on the evolution of a method it condenied from the working.paper prepared for 
the Ceylon Knunar at the request of Unetco by Sra. Elena Picazo de Murray. Department 
of Hiipanic Liocuagct and Literatures^ M^ico City College. 
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was based on the written language, with a much too formal and 
theoretical approach to grammar; the other, the conversational 
method, lacked a systematic progressive plan for developing a true 
mastery of the language. Such mastery cannot be achieved solely 
by the memorisation of set dialogues or phrases, or by the 
accumulation of grammatical facts. Therefore, special materials 
and a special system had to be devised. 

At first, lessons were mimeographed and tried out in the class- 
room. Quite often, student reactions suggested new subjects, 
necessary simplifications or pertinent additions. Eventually, t^vo 
textbooks were evolved from this co-operative effort. Later on 
teachen were directed in the formation of a student work book 
that facilitated the tiresome task of correcting homework and 
aided in unifying work done in the classroom. 

It was decided to adopt what might be called an idiomatic 
approach, because during the trial period it was found that 
students who had had previous courses in the language showed 
a knowledge of grammar rules that ranged from fair to excellent 
but that they knew practically nothing of the spoken language. 
Sometimes these students were teachers or prospective teachers 
whose written language was faultless but perhaps a little stiff. 
Their spoken language was hesitant, stilted and, in spite of their ^ 
relatively sound basic knowledge, they could not understand even 
the simplest phrases when these were delivered naturally. Ob- 
viously, there was at least one big fact that had been ignored: the 
spoken language differs greatly from the written. The spoken 
language can be carefree, colourful, picturesque, full of expressions 
which, broken up into their component parts, often mean nothing 
at all in translation. If these expressions or these constructions are 
taken away, all too often what we have left is a cold, colourless, 
stilted perfection of sentence and phrase that reflects neither the 
spoken language of the people nor the purity and elegance of 
good or great writing. 

This awkward type of speech does not create the current of 
sympathy, understanding and friendliness that is one of the chief 
aims in learning a language. I have observed that it inhibits the 
native listener. He will unconsciously change his own natural 
phraseology for a more laboured, grammatical form; he will 
carefully avoid all idioms when he senses that the person he is 
talking to does not understand them. Writers possessed of the 
most exquisite style use a colloquial form of language when they 
are not delivering a speech. Therefore, why not teach a language 
the idiomatic way when spoken language is the aim, and the 
literary way when mastery of the written language is sought? 
When the student advances beyond the strictly functional level 
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he can, if need be, pursue his studies in public speaking and essay 
writing, just 3S he does in his own language. Concentration on 
the spoken language would not handicap his more advanced 
studies, but an over-prolonged concentration on the reading of a 
language, especially if it is based on too formal or too literary 
styles, docs not result in a transfer of knowledge to the spoken 
language. 

In developing a system, efforts were made to apply the scicrtific 
in a practical way and the practical in a scientific way. The first 
trials were not quite so successful as had been anticipated. As a 
result, the Spanish curriculum was modified several times until it 
was felt that a method had at last been devised that constituted 
a step forNvard in language teaching. 

The final plan was evolved from the careful study of the 
following postulates in the field of language teaching: 

If language is a skill and skill is the result of habit, the logical 
conclusion is that in order to secure the ultimate objective, i.e. 
the development of skill, then efforts must be made to develop 
habits. To develop skill, the plan and the work of each class should 
have as its objective the development of certain sets of habits; 
and the overall pbn should bring these separate sets of habits 
into a unified who'e. 

Full mastery of a language means having the receptive ability 
to understand what one hears and what one reads; and the 
productive ability to make oneself understood orally and in 
writing. There arc, then, four sets of habits to cultivate in order 
to achieve these abilities. 

The ability to understand what one hears. When language functions 
naturally, as it docs in normal life, we do not hear words, but 
series of sounds that, according to their grouping, we interpret 
as words. Ti-eae words, also according to their grouping, convey 
ideas. Therciore, ability to understand what om hears presupposes 
the identi^.cr tion of sounds with words, words with construction 
(grammar K ..^nUruction with idea. 

Conclusio:.: A language class should include exercises that 
integrate sound, vocabulary and grammar, and that convey an 
idea. These should designed to develop receptive powers in 
the student and be followed up methodically so that habits arc 
formed. 

The ability to understand what one reads. In reading, the eye 
encounters letters which, according their grouping, we recognize 
as words. These words, also according to their grouping, convey 
ideas. The process, therefore, is: integration of spelling with 
words; words with grammatical or idiomatic construction; 
construction with idea. Two of these elements we found functioning 
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together before, words and construction. Spelling is added and 
sound is eliminated. However, since there is evidence of mental 
pronouncing when one is thinking or reading silently, sound is 
not eliminated altogether. 

Conclusion: A language class should include practices that 
integrate spelling, vocabulary and construction, and that convey 
an idea. These should be designed to develop receptive powers in 
the student and followed up methodically so that habits arc formed. 

The ability to make oneself understood orally. This implies the easy 
and spontaneous production of series of sounds that mean words; 
words are to be properly grouped so as to convey the idea desired. 
Again we find three elements of language functioning together, 
the same ones that function when we understand what we hear. 
This time, however, there must be easy production. 

Conclusion: A language class should include practices that 
tend to stimulate the production of correct sounds and word 
grouping which is adequate to convey a desired idea. They 
should develop productive powers in the student and be followed 
up methodically so that habits are formed. 

The ability to make oneself understood in writing. This means the 
production uf proper spelling to be interpreted as words and the 
adequate grouping of words so as to convey the desired ideas. 
The same three elements of language function here that function 
when one reads. But if it is true that one pronounces mentally 
when thinking or reading silently, there must be some silent 
pronouncing in writing as well. Sound — even when not heard or 
produced— is not altogether eliminated. 

Condusion: A language class should include practices which 
lend to stimulate the integrated production of spelling, words and 
constructions. These practices should be designed to develop the 
productive powers in the student and be followed up methodically 
so that habits are formed. 

It is obvious, then» that: the elements that make up a language 
are sound, words, construction and spelling; of these four elements, 
words and construction function in all phases of language; sound 
functions prominently in two phases and less prominently in two; 
spelling functions in two; three and sometimes four of these 
elements combine together when language functions, Therefore, 
all component parts of a language are equally important, with the 
possible exception of spelling. 

Having taken these things into consideration and knowing what 
type of exercises should be followed, it was possible to set the goals. 
But in order to plan details of procedure the student's learning 
process could not be ignored. It is widely accepted that thi3 
learning process follows four well-defined steps: 
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1. Recognition with conscious effort. If well-planned exercises 
accomplish this, the student is led to 

2. Recognition without effort. This is sufficient for the receptive 
skills mentioned before but, for the productive phases enough 
practices should lead the student to 

3. Production with conscious effort. Enough exercises of this 
nature carry the student to 

4. Production without cficrt, which naturally leads to automauc 
response. 

Exercises had to be devdsed that: follow the student's learning 
process; integrate the elements of language as they function In 
hearing, reading, speaking, writing; Uain separately in each 
phase of language; bring together the result of each separate 
training into a unified whole. 

It was decided then to distribute the work among three instructor 
in the following way: 

One teacher would train in grammar and vocabulary sincr: 

1. Grammar cannot function without vocabulary, nor can vocab- 
ulary function without grammar. 

2. Most points of grammar, e.g. verb tenses, adjectives and 
adverbs, have to be treated boih as words to be learned and 
with regard to their function, usage and position in the sentence. 

3. By the well-graded planning of exercises that follow the 
student's leami^^ process it might be possible to achieve 
mechanization of words and their proper grouping in a 
number of speech pattera^i to be determined as experience 
dictated. 

4. If die student could learn to product the determined speech 
patterns automatically and to use them properly he would 
have begun to think in the new language (imitative and 
controlled speaking). 

A second teacher would train in pronunciation because: 

1. The study of pronunciation implies both recognition and 
production of sound. 

2. The instructor needed to have a thorough kncvlcdge of the 
diflcrcnces in pronunciation between the two languages. He 
had to be able to diagnose the error in order to correct it. ^ 

3. By the use of welUplanned exercises that followed th-^ student's 
learning process it might be possible to develop rapid com- 
prehension. J 

4. By the use of well-planned exercises that foUoN^ed the student s 
Irarning process it might be possible to achieve immediate 
integratior. between spelling and correct sound. 

5. By carrying tht-e exercises a little further it might be possible 
to accomplish the automatic production of sound without the 
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written symbol, thus acliicving correct pronunciation in 

speakin<^ (imitative and controlled speaking). 
A third teacher would bring together the work of the other 
two in class periods devoted to oral practices in construction 
because : 

1. By the use of well-graded exercises that foHow the student's 
learning process, while integrating the separate types of 
training he has received, he might acquire ease in the proper 
iisc of vocabulary, grammatical constructions, good pronun- 
ciation ?r,d adequate in\:onaUon. 

2. The exercises in this class would try to carry the student from 
'producing with conscious effort' to 'producing without 
conscious effort'. 

3. The exercises in this class would apply vocabulary and grai nmar 
in the most varied way possible but always within the limits 
of the student's knowledge {( om control; i to free speaking). 

With this latest decision about the distribution of labour, there 
was only one other thing lef\ to decide: What to teach. It is 
immaterial whether this was decided first or whether it was 
evolved from early experience. At any rate, these factors had to 
be considered: where docs a language class start from? Other 
academic subjects have had some foundation in the early classes. 
A foreign language seldom has. The teacher and the textbooks 
often proceed without establishing a reasonable basis for their 
teaching. This makes the work not only much more difficult for 
both the teacher and the student but also less effective. Why not, 
then, base instruction on the student's previous language ex- 
perience? Since a student naturally carries ini^ the new language 
the habits he has formed in his own, why not take advantage of 
the habits that arc common to both languages and use them as 
a rational basis for the new? By eliminating the similarities in the 
two languages, the content of the course would be made up of the 
differences between the native and the foreign tongue. Compar- 
isons would be drawn more effectively if the student's language 
were accepted as the point of departtiri. Obviously then the course 
of stud\ cannot be the same for students of different language 
backgrounds- Spanish for French-speaking students has to be 
planned differently from Spanish for English-speaking students. 
The same book would not do for both. Therefore, it was decided 
that the course of study for English-speaking students would be 
based on the differences between the two languages. The textbook 
should Stan at a point of similarity in sound and in construction 
and wcrV gradually tc increase the student's experience until no 
reference to English need be made. Course content developed 
around ihcsc ideas: 
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1. In vocabulary not too much time was spent on cognates but 
deceptive cognates were emphasized. 

2. Spanish sounds that do not exist in English were taught. 

3. In gramniar, the constructions that do not coincide in the two 
languages were taught, as were the idiomatic equivalents of 
verb tenses not usually found in grammar texts. 

4. In spelling, cmphasi*? was placed or the scundb :hai ear! letter 
or combination of letters reprcseius. 

5. Idioms selected for emphasis were : (a) words that when 
combined lose their individual meaning and jointly acquire a 
different one; (b) expressions of exact ty the same thought in 
both languages that use a <:ompletely different set of words; 
(c) expressions of exactly the samr thought in both languages 
that use the same set of words but in a different order. 

Elementary Spanish was spread over five quarters, each quarter 
being of ten or eleven weeks* duration during which the student 
received two hours of instruction five days a week. These ten 
weekly hours were under the guidance of three teachen during 
the first four quarters; and under two during the fifth. Each 
teacher trained the group in the phase of language in which he 
was particularly efficient. However, the material used by these 
three teachers was the same, though handled with a different 
objective in view. Each class complemented the other and all three 
had a common goal. The work and materials were distributed 
as follows: 



nRST QUARTER 

Grammar and vocabulary (Teacher no. i. Daily during all five quarttrs). 
Purpose: Securing automatic response in the joint use of vocabulary and 
verb forms. 

Content: (i) Vocabulary that had been selected by taking into account 
the needs of the college student who faces life in Mexico for the first 
time. (2) Grammatical constructions that had been selected according 
to: (a) frequency of use; (b) similarity to English. (3) Idioms and 
idiomatic corstructions that had been selected according to: (a) 
frequency of use; (b) the possibility of their arising from a combination 
of vocabulary and constructions that are being studied in the daily 
work. 

Practices: (i) Memorizing of vocabulary with emphasis on correct 
pronunciation. (2) Understanding of grammatical rules. (3) Reading 
of examples (recognition). (4) Translation into English (recognition 
of voc ^'^ry and word groupings). (5) Quick oral verb drills (for 
the acl t of production without conscious effort). (6) Objective 

exercises 04 ^ dcd difficulty (producing with effort). (7) Changing 
sentences to various forms and tenses (producing with effort). 
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(8) Dictation of vocabulary to be written In Spanish and translated into 
English (elementary exercises in ear training; integration of sound 
with words and with meaning; training in spelling). (9) Translation 
of sentences from English to Spanish (integrated production of vocabu- 
lary, id;oms aiid cor*structior. The idea is furnished, the student 
concentrates on the mechaniw^ 
General, {i} English was not forbidden in this class. (2) No memorizing 
of rules was demanded. (3) Grammar was strictly functional and was 
applied orally and in writing until each particular problem was 
mastered. (4) Giammar rules had been simplified, avoiding explanations 
that were too technical, and even at times disregarding traditional 
forms, in an effort to make them practical and understandable. (5) 
Conjugation in the traditional manner was avoided. Verb drills that 
follow synopses, rather than conjugations, were preferred. (6) Oral 
work, individually and in unison, was practised constantly. (7) Every 
type of exercise was repeated until good pronunciation, adequate 
intonation and normal speed were acquired. 

Pronunciation (Teacher no. 2. Three times a week during the fi4-st quarter, 

twice a week during the second) . 
Purpose, (ij Recognizing and producing unfamiliar sounds. (2) Training 

in the compreht nsion of the spoken language. (3) Developing good 

habits of pronunciation, and of spelling. 
Content. Careful study of the phys'cal production of Spanish sounds, 

aided by diagrams, with special empiiasis on how they differ from 

English ones. 

Practices, (i) Detecting unfamiliar as opposed to familiar sounds (recog- 
nition in its simplest form). (2) Imitating isolated sounds, syllables, 
vNords (producing with conscious effort). (3) Oral repetition of) nvariabie 
idiomatic expressions (the student concentrates on pronunciation, 
Sijund assimilation and intonation. This may carry him to production 
Without effort). (4) Listening to connected speech delivered normally 
(the teacher reads a portion of the reading lesson while the student 
listens with his book closed. This is done after the corresponding 
vocabulary and constructions have been studied in the grammar class. 
The purpose is recognition or the identification of series of sounds 
with words, words with construction, construction with idea). (5) 
Reading aloud: («'i) repeating in unison after the teacher, word by 
word for precision; phrase by phrase for assimilation; sentence by 
sentence for intonation and speed; (b) individually, for correction of 
personal errors. (6) Taking dictation of sentences: (a) using normal 
delivery, the sentence ii. dictated freely and completely; it b never 
broken up into individual words; (b) students listen until they under- 
stand the idea; (c) when the dictation is ftmshed, students read and 
translate what they have written. 

General. The obvious purpose of this dictation practice is ear training, 
as well as the mtegr* tio.m of sound with spelling. If done intelligently, 
this typeof excicise nutkes the student reconstruct the sentence mentally, 
thus tutaing this exercise into a productive as well as a receptive 
means ol learning. 
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Conversation (Teacher no. 3 Twice a week during the fust quarter; three 
tin)©? a wck during iAc second and third; twice « week during the 
fourth. Oral composition is the substitute for conversation in the fifth 
quarter). 

Purpose: ^i; Furnishing practice of integrated skills. (2) Encouraging 
spontaneous expression. 

Content: The use of speech patterns (this is correlated with the content 
of the grammar course). 

Pracuce$: (l) Construction of sentences based on verb drills practised 
in the grammar class. A uidc variety of verbs is used here in all the 
forms that have been studied in the grammar class. (2) Adding elements 
to suggested sentence beginnings or endings. (3) Following speech 
patterns in the construction of original sentences. (4) Memorization; 
reproduction and variation dialogues that deal with everyday 
situations. (5) Answering questions based on the reading. (6) Short 
oral and written compositions on an assigned topic. 

General: Though for lack of a better name this class is called *con- 
versation*, it must be stressed that true conversation in a language 
class cannot but be artificial. Probably the closest one can come to 
normal conversation is the question and answer type of practices, 
whose weaknesses are obvious. It might be better to call this class 
•Practice in oral construction*, since the student is led from partial 
to complete construction of sentences. An effort is made to enable 
him to make up the type of sentences he might have to use in actual 
life with, of course, variations of vocabulary. In this class, too, a great 
deal of choral work is done. Choral work is extremely valuable in doing 
away with self-consciousness and poor attention by the student. If it 
docs nothing else, it certainly furnishes abundant oral practice that 
cannot be provided in classes where choral work is not performed. 



Grammar and vocabulary (Daily as before. Teacher no. i). 
Content: Progressive increase in grammatical constructions. 

Pronunciation. Decreased to twice a week. (Teacher no. 2). Pronunciation 
treated incidentally; concentration on car training and oral training 
as to intonation and speed. 

Conversation (Teacher no. 3). Increased to three times a week, The student 
is now presented with a broader vocabulary and more varied con- 
structions. This makes the construction class easier to handle. The 
purpose and the practices are very much the same as in the first 
quarter. Extensive reading is introduced, followed by discussions of 
the subject. 

A minimum of English is used in all three classes during this second 
quarter. 



SECOND QUARTER 
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THIRD ^iUARTER 

Grammar and vocabulary (Daily as before. Teacher no. i). Purpose, content 
and practices, the sam^ as in the previous quarter, though propor- 
tionately more advanced. Special attention given to deceptive cognates. 

Conversaiiort (TIjree times a week. Teacher no. 2). Purpose, content and 
practices very much a continuation of previous quarters. Dialogues 
are improvised around suggested situations. 

Extensive reading, (Formally irarcduced here for the first time. Twice a 

week. Teacher no. 3). 
Purpose: (i) Broadening of passive vocabulary. (2) Training the student 

to understand the written and more formal language of the essay. 

(3) Developing a feeling for words. 
Content: Prefixes, suffixes, related terms; cognates. 
Practices: Rapid reading; finding the subject of each sentence; deducing 

meaning through word formation. 
General: The readings were prepared by faculty members of the college, 

though not necessarily by instructors in the Spanish Department. The 

brief essays deal with general cultural subjects and are written simply 

but naturally. 

Oral translation, though not demanded, is used when necessary to 
clarify students* grasp of the material. From this level onwards, the 
classes are conducted exclusively in Spanish. 



FOURTH ^iUARTER 

Grammar and vocabulary (Daily as bt.ore. Teacher no. 1). Purpose, content 
and practices progressing on the same plan as outlined above. 

Conversation (Decreased to twice a week. Teacher no. 2). Purpose, content 
and practices progressing on the same plan as before. 

Extensive reading (Increased to three times a week. Teacher no. 3). Purpose, 
content and practices progressing on the same plan. 

General: Conversation is decreased because at this level the student is 
able to get along by himself. He has made the acquaintance of Mexicans 
and does not need as much directed practice as formerly. Extensive 
reading is increased. 



FIFTH ^iUARTER 

Grammar and vocabulary (Daily. Teacher no. i). 

Purpose: Mastering of construction and filling in of any gaps that might 

have escaped attention. 
Content: (1) Complete grammar review. Each problem is thorougUy 

studied. (2} Abundant idioms; vocabulary expansion. 
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Practices: i) Translation from English into Spanish. (2) Original 

construction of sentences integrating gramnr»ar and vocabulary. 
General: More attention to individual deficiencies is given at this time. 

Composition (Daily, Teacher no, 2) . 

Purpose: The developing of facility in the spoken and written expression 

of the language. 
Content: Sentence structure; phrases and clauses. 
Practices: (i) Translating from English into Spanish. (2) Paraphrasing. 

{3) Oral and \\ritten composition. 

From this plan of work, it may be seen that : 

1. An effort has been made to consider all phases oflanguage. 

2. Techniques include all types of exercises and none is barred. 

3. Rather than an entirely new metliod a systematic and scientific 
approach has been evolved. 

4. There is marked emphasis on Peter Hagboldt*s theory that 
^efTectiveness docs not depend so much on the appeal to one 
sense or another as it depends on the intensity of impressions 
and the frequency with which impressions are repeated'. 

5. Each phase of language needs a separate training, but all 
should be brought together into a unified whole. 

G. It is hardly possible to fail if all the elements treated here are 
given due consideration; and enough time is allowed for the 
development of each separate skill. The studcnt*s learning 
process should nevci be lost bight of because it is of fundamental 
importance for the success of any method. 



TEACHING ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUaGK* 

General 

The foui language learning skills of listeni ng and understanding, 
leading and understanding, speaking and writing, have been 
discussed fully by several writers, particula) ly by Dr. H. E. Palmer, 
who has made such a great contribution to the theory and practice 
of teaching foreign languages, notably English. Palmjr alwayt; 
emphasized the need for the teacher io know precisely *vhat skill 
he was attempting to teach. It is true that an understanding of tJie 
subject matter followed by a clear explanation is almost always a 
guarantee of some success, and a strong drive to bring one or twc 
of the four language learning skills into lively activity is another 



I 'UhJ irttion \\A\ b«rti .jUijacteil from iLr v\(<rkin};-pai'rr prrparc*^! fur thr (V^lon srminar 
bv Profesior P. Gur / and rn tiilcil ' \ Study of the Teaching of I nghsh as a I uiei(;n Lani(ua^r 
ID C'ouiitriei ill Afriu and iKc Mc(htcriancaii*. 
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guarantee, but it would be well to comment briefly on these four 
skills, as they are not of equal importance in each stage of language 
learning. Listening is an activity of adult life, when muscular 
control, interest and concentration have been developed, and 
when rest and repose are pleasant. But, in childhood, movement 
and a constant shifting of attention is habitual and largely un- 
conscious. It follows that in teaching young children, if not all 
children, and perhaps many adult classes too, listening must be 
followed by action, by action that reveals whether understanding 
or misunderstanding has taken place. The action need not 
necessarily be actual bodily action, though for the youngest pupils 
that is best. It may merely be putting a pencil tick or dash opposite 
a pictuic, pointing to or holding up a small picture, but it should 
never be omitted in teaching young children. 

Differentiating in language learning between the four main 
skills — listening, reading, writing, speaking — was a useful analysis,' 
and marked a step forward in understanding the complex proce. 
of language learning. It brought to the fore the difference betweei 
responding to language and using language. The difference h that 
in responding the learner puts meanings to symbols, spoken or 
written, but in using language the speaker or writer has to produce 
both meanings and symbols to express them, unless he is repro- 
ducing a story, translating, or in some other way recasting ideas 
that arc *given*. The differentiation of the four skills leads to a 
better grading of exercises, in which the easier tasks of listening 
and reading can predominate at first over the more complex tasks 
of speaking and v^riting. Also, and a very important point in 
language learning, what has to be 'expressed* can be *given* first, 
so that both meanings and symbols need not be produced by the 
learner. Consequently, stories, information, the content of a 
passage in a reader, can be the best material for the early stage of 
i>peaking and writing, and can be *given* and then discussed and 
explained before the learner attempts to 'express' it in the new 
symbols. 

We come now to the expression in a foreign language of ideas 
and facts that are not *given*, but that have to be produced by 
the speaker or writer. Anything that <he learner *has in mind* 
that has to be 'expressed* in the ne\^ language has to be clothed 
in new symbols. So the learner has to carry out two processes, two 
different mental activities, to think the thoughts and to clothe the 
thoughts in symbols that will cause the hearer (or reader) to think 
approximatively the same thoughts. But, and here is the point, 
the learner may not have those thoughts clearly enough in his 

I. Sec also 'A Survey of Abiluiei Needed in Learning Englisli*. by F Anderson in Enzlilh 
l^nfMXf Ttathtnt, London, Brituh Council, Aujuit 1951, p. l?l*93. 
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mind for expression at all, much less in a new language. He there- 
fore stumbles in speaking, or hesitates, and his teacher thinks his 
language learning is at fault, whereas it may be his thinking that 
is confused We have to remember here that ideas and other forms 
of thought arc very often less completely and less clearly formulated 
than k normally believed. The deduction to be drawn from this 
is that before demanding Tree' expression in speech or writing 
from our language-learning pupils, we ought t^^ prepare them for 
this free expression by questioning them, by getting them to discuss 
their ideas, to explain them and *work over* them in such a way 
ihzXy when they come to make their statement of speech, or to 
write their ideas, these vAW have been deuelopedy clarified and 
completed by the oral preparation, or by jotting down notes, 
outlines and rough drafts in the way of written preparation. The 
fifth skill, then, that is used in language learning is this producing 
of ideas. It is a specialized skill because the ideas have to be 
produced immediately clothed in the new language; they must 
not be ^translated*. So our pupils have to be trained to think in the 
new language, and this can be helped by such preparation as 
questioning and by other ways of helping the learner to clarify his 
mental content. Finally we come to the sixth skill: the forming of 
judgments of value : *That is a car* can be a judgment, but *That 
is a good car* is a judgment of value. Such sentences demand the 
exercise of mental comparisons in which estimating and evaluating 
quality is most often involved. This skill may be brought into 
activity early if it is directed towards concrete things and obvious 
likes and dislikes, but where there are questions of policy, theory, 
complex motive or other background influences or conditions, 
only advanced pupils should be asked to speak or write in *frec' 
composition. To sum up: obviously the linguistic activity calling 
for ^composing*, that is, producing some thoughts or ideas without 
the teacher*s help, and framing them in words, should not be 
called into play until the learner is well into (or well out of) the 
imitative-repetitive and automatic -response stage of learning the 
language, oth crwise mistakes are bound to increase. 

There is no long tradition of teaching languages with conscious 
use and reliance on linguistic theory and on the teachings of 
prychology. Consequently there is still no complete acceptance or 
understanding, and in many countries no widespread knowledge, 
of the body of experience and experimental results that has been 
accumulating during the last fifty years or so. A similar develop- 
ment has taken place in the production of the textbooks written 
as instruments for carrying out the procedures of modern methods 
of teaching language. Unfortunately a curious thing has happened : 
the best textbooks published today fit so satisfactorily into 
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classroom conditions, and carry out so satisfactorily the procedures 
of these modern methods that teachers in many lands merely 
'follow the book'; indeed, they are often instructed to keep to it, 
and thus deprive themselves of initiative, of the opportunity of 
mastering the finer points of the best modern methods, and of 
developing their own skill, interest and creativeability as craftsmen. 
The reason for this is not only that teachers are so often trained to 
follow the book; but because so many of them are not confident 
enough to rely on their own skill and understanding of modern 
methods. Another reason is that many of them have not had a 
long enough training — or one that develops their language 
teaching skill— for them to master those skills and procedures, and 
the theories too, that good modern language teaching demands. 
Again, the textbooks published so far are unfortunately not quite 
good enough, they dictate, but do not point the way to better 
procedures, and they do not always dictate the best procedures, 
'^hc consequence of this regrettable state of affairs is that teachers, 
in following the book, teach in a half-hearted way, and carry out 
the instructions in the book inefficiently. So that those teachers 
who follow the book and who are led to believe that that is all that 
is required of them, are not really using those modern methods 
that have proved their worth by their effectiveness, but only a 
diluted form of them. 

It would be difficult to say exactly how many of those methods 
that have been condemned by language-teaching experts are still 
in common use. There can be no doubt that many are used in 
schools, and widely too, as anyone with first-hand knowledge will 
know, but the facts arc not normally made public or freely 
discussed. Also there appear to be few attempts in some countries 
either to discover and examine the exact state of language teaching 
in their schools, or to remedy an unsatisfactory situation if one 
exists. The reports that have been furnished by knowledgeable 
persons in authority make statements such as the following: *>;he 
old-fashioned methods of drill in formal grammar are widely m 
use*; 'formal grammar and translation are the popular methods*; 
*the textbook plays the tune and pupils and teacher dance to it*; 
*a complete shift from the direct method to the grammatical 
method takes place in the secondary school*; *the chief method is 
just coaching for the stereotyped examination*; *in the secondary 
schools the direct method is neither popular nor successful*; *trans- 
lation is the commonest method, though not officially approved*; 
*most lessons arc reading with ''explanations'* — usually in the 
mother tongue'; *the mother tongue is freely used, and translation 
encouraged*; *not much attention is usually paid to pronunciation 
or conversation'; TormaJ grammar is much beloved of the older 
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generation of teachers'; *thc learning of words, rules of grammar, 
and translation into English are the usual methods*; *the main 
effort is given to spelling, vocabulary and **idiom" (that is, to 
clichfe!)*. Statements such as these as to the prevalence of old- 
fashioned methods are disheartening. 

Speaking 

The consensus is that cither *thc direct method' or *the oral 
method' is the proper method for teaching a foreign language to 
beginners. Naturally there will always be a difference between the 
best practice and the worst, but it must be evident that teachers 
everywhere either have not learnt or have not accepted the 
teaching and advice of the experts, the best teachers. It may be 
that reformed methods of teaching language require more skill 
and intelligence than the old grammar-translation method. 
Nevertheless, these modern methods do not require highly skilled 
craftsmanship or special teaching gifts to be fairly competently 
used; they do call for more energy, more mental alertness and some 
inventiveness. It is however strikingly evident that there is a great 
need for clearer thought about these methods, for more exact 
exposition of principle and procedure, and especially for more 
expert and enlightened training of teachers. 

It will have been noted that no distinction has been made here 
between the direct method and the oral method, as if they were 
identical. It is true that when the direct method is mentioned, 
some form of the oral method is often referred to, because the use 
of the direct method is best exemplified in oral work; although of 
course grammar and translation also are usually dealt with orally 
at first. And no doubt we shall continue to call good conversation 
and other oral work in the foreign language *the direct method', 
and shall continue to think of it as an oral method. But essentially 
it is a principle, not a teaching method; a system that operates 
through many methods; a way of handling the new language, 
and of presenting it to the class. It demands a direct bond, that is, 
a direct association, between word and thing, and between sentence 
and idea— instead of an indirect one through the mother tongue. 
This is well understood everywhere, and everywhere educationists 
impress on teachers that the mother tongue shall not be used, but 
everything must be expressed in the new language. Looking at it 
simply, we might say that the direct method is a teaching habit, 
avoiding the use of the mother tongue when teaching new 
languages. Dialogue or almost any kind of speech in the new 
language carries out the precepts of the direct methcdists. The 
main issue therefore is simple: Is the mother tongue to be used 
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or not? And those in authority with experience of this issue in 
every country have said, in effect, it is not only unnecessary to 
use the mother tongue, but it is far better not to do so when 
teaching beginners, 

A principle, put forward by Palmer for teachers in Japan 
brings to the fore an issue of the greatest importance. Is speech to 
be the main aim or activity or ^method' in the learning of English? 
Palmer was the great exponent of this principle, and West was 
the great exponent of the ^English for reading' aim. Obviously 
this quesUon should receive a definite and final answer, for 
teachers should know what the specialists and the best practitioners 
advise.^ To present fairly clear issues, it would be best to answer 
the question for each stage separately. This series of answers 
secures some agreement among specialists and that is all that can 
be hoped for, although it is insufficient: 

Up to 10 years of age. Speaking first, and for several years. There 
is no real need to begin reading immediately or to do very much 
ai this stage. It would be better to establish firm habits of correct 
speech than to try to teach an extensive vocabul:uy or to develop 
fluent reading — valuable as that is. 

In the lowest secondary school classes. Speaking first, and the first 
year mainly spoken when teaching pupils with pour reading habits 
or without plenty of reading material. With pupilj wiio have good 
reading habits, reading might start after six or eight weeks of oral 
work only, but it should always be subsidiary to the teaching and 
the practising of the spoken language. 

In middle and upper school classes. The use of the spoken language 
should nearly always begin with new work, and should usually 
complete the study of passages read— silently or aloud. Much silent 
reading at this stage ensures progress in learning if earlier v/ork 
has been thorough, but speaking must continue. It is often best 
to include short periods of intensive questioning in almost every 
lesson, in order to ensure that the pupils in thesr upper classes 
continue to improve their command of the living language. 

For adults. It is essential for adults to have some careful and 
precise ear training, because their hearing of new sounds, especially 
those near to the sounds of their mother tongue, is rarely acute, 
and their minds arc unaccustomed to detecting slight differences. 
For these reasons a few lessons on the sound would be best to begin 
with. Otherwise speaking and reading can go on together, with 
some writing, for it is essential to make use of ear, eye and hand in 
teaching adults, because their linguistic abilities are usually not as 

I S«c, 'ReadiiiR or Spfakjng First?' b> DavuJ F. Amlrrson. an accovint nf rrwarch in ChinA. 
which showed thAt rtachn? ihould be fint. Ovttitai EJuiatfn. vol. XVIII, no. 2, Lomioi). 
HMSO. January 1947. 
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flexible and sensitive as a child's* Consequently they should start 
reading and v/riting much sooner after an oral start than classes of 
young pupils. 

But there is no real rivalry in these two aims, for the emphasis 
on the one or on the other depends on the needs of the country 
concerned, not on which is the better. The emphasis That Palmer 
put on the order of the four language operations, listening, 
speaking, reading, writing, was of the greatest value at the time, 
and still points to that important distinction: speech or language, 
which is the subject of Sir Alan Gardiner's notable contribution to 
linguistics.* But it is not always easy for practising teachers or even 
for writers of textbooks to keep firmly in mind the concept that 
language is what h spoken, and that the written symbols arc but a 
reflection of the spoken word. For adults, moreover, the written 
word often comes first, and in learning a new language, for those 
with long experience of books and the printed word, it may be 
better so. But fortunately we have at 'ast discovered that children 
can learn a foreign language by first learning to speak it. 

With the introduction of the oral method there came a decisive 
shiffc of emphasis. Instead of the beginner first meeting the new 
language in print, with its apparent need of translation and there- 
fore of grammar, the beginner now had to listen to sounds and to 
imitate them. Teachers quickly found out that they could not 
teach grammar because the pupils had no objective symbols to 
examine, and no grammar of, for example, spoken English has yet 
been written. So, too, translation could not be used because the 
pupils could not hold the new sentence or paragraph in their heads. 
But fortunately most of those who began to use the new methods 
completely abandoned the old. A complete change of attitude 
about language was made—by most teachers. Now pupils were to 
learn to tise the language from the beginning, even before they 
*knew* it ; they were to learn to speak the new langtiage by speaking 
it! The change was tremendous, and many of the old teachers were 
aghast. How could they speak the language when they did not 
know it? But the 'reformed* methods in the hands of an intelligent 
and lively teacher had indisputable success. But what it inevitably 
entailed was not always perceived— it required the learning of 
correct pronunciation. It forced attention to pronunciation and so 
to a study of the speech mechanisms and to phonetics. 

A feeling for language involves a quickened facility and 
acutencss in seizing the meanings of words and an acuteness of 
hearing involving not only the exact sounds of words and subtle 
variations of sound but more especially subtle differences of tone, 
rhythm and stress. Now the g^eat majority of pupils are lacking 

I. Thi Thtory tfSft4t<h Mnd U%tMit, Oxford, Uarendon P?ew. 193^. 379 p. 
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in a higli dcgcct of scnsitivciiCss in th:sc spcciaH/cd intellectual 
and sense abilities, and their lower degree of sensitiveness prevents 
them from learning the new language qnlckly and really correctly. 
It can be proved quite easily by «'».»iy observant person that the 
majority of pupils do not hear the exact sounds of the new language: 
they hear the sounds they aie accustomed to hear, sounds that are 
near or overlapping or similar to the new sounds. And when the" 
try to make the new sounds, they imagine they make them 
correctly. This needs no proof, because every person who has had 
his voice recorded and played back hears for the first time his 
o\»M voice as others hear it. But for proof we have only to go to the 
phoneticians, and hear how urgently they insist on adequate ear- 
training at an early stage, for they have discovered by experiment 
how inaccurately we hear the sounds of spoken languages — even 
our own mother tongue. Further evidence is to be noted in the 
immediate understanding of English hy Africans when it is spoken 
by Africans, but often their complete lack of understanding when 
they tome to the United Kingdom; or the understanding of 
Africans speaking English by Englishmen living in Africa, whereas 
the newcoruei lias to learn the African dialectical pronunciations 
of English. 

English-speaking people who live in countries where English is 
the medima of communication but not the mother tongue usually 
soon Icam to accept a great variety of *near* pronunciations. They 
lely, of course, a great deal more on Context* than they normally 
^vould and they oftrn do not actually hear the non-English sounds 
**.id pronunciations. Inexamining the subject of the pronunciation 
u! lorcign languages wt have to remember that the intellect plays 
a very important part in listening, and its pressing urge to grasp 
the meaning of what is being expressed in sound or, as often 
happens at first, :^ome meaning gives very little scope for attention 
to individual sounds. Furthermore, the amount of time and care 
given to pronunciation in teaching rarely approaches the amount 
given to vocabulary and grammar — or even half the amount. 
Whereas in the teaching of French in African schools in French 
territoiics gre.a -aie is always taken to teach only the pronunciation 
thai would be acceptable and immediately intelligible to a French- 
man, it must be acknowledged that the English that is spoken by 
pupils leaving school is in many countries intelligible only to those 
English-speaking people vho are accustomed to making the 
necessary allowances when listening. The causes of this poor level 
of pronunciation are evident: too few teachers have English as 
their mother tongue, and too little well-informed teaching of 
pronunciation and of methods of teaching correct pronunciation 
goes on in training colleges. 
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Meading 

The ideal is ♦hat all young pupib should have had a sound training 
in reading taeir mothei lo' ^ue before they start rc?ding the 
foreign language. If they have had that they do not have to face 
two major difHcultics when they begin to read the new language : 
the difficulty of trying to read and the difficulty of trying to under- 
stand the new language. Unfortunately, in many countries, pupils 
are not taught to read their mother tongue vrith ease and immediate 
understanding, nor with due attention to precise meaning. This 
is because there are not enough books in their mother tongue for 
it to be worth while, or the books that are available are not 
suitable for young children, or because the mother tongue is 
considered unimportant. Or is it because teachers do not know 
the more highly specialized techniques for teaching the finer skills 
of reading? To neglect the mother tongue because some other 
language will be of more value to the pupii is to make a great 
mistake The teacher who teaches a pupil to read his mother 
tongue fluently, attentively and with enjoyment or interest is 
rendermg him a great service; for otherwise he may never acquire 
those skills and aptitudes in the learning of his second language 
which is the medium of his instruction in general subjects. Or he 
may not acquire them for very many years, and in those years 
his learning and progress in education will be held back by his 
inability to read quickly and attentively, with accuracy in noting 
relevant points, and intelligently. It has been found by researcli 
in Africa that pupils usually read so slowly that they cannot cover 
half the ground that they should and the majority read so in- 
attentively that they do not usually perceive with any exactness 
what the writer has said. In order to make the progress that they 
are capable of, they need intensive training in exact comprehension 
for several years before they go to a secondary school. But un- 
fortunately this is not generally recognized. One consequence is 
that failure to reach a good examination standard is usually 
attributed to poor linguistic ability instead of to poor reading 
habits. The pupils with quicker intelligence often overcome this 
disadvantage but the others, feeling that they are not mastering 
their general subjects, often wander into the country or along the 
seashore learning the book by heart — and their examination ans\vers 
suffer accordingly. This incredible was*e of time ^ight be saved 
if those pupils had been taught to read quickly and accurately in 
their mother tongue. 

The first point in an improved programme would be for the 
teacher of reading in the vern.^cular to go on with his task after 
his pupils have begun reading the second language; and he should 
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go on for several years at least, until his pupils can read their 
nnothcr tongue with fluency and exact comprehension. The second 
change in plan would be for the best ^eachers to take charge of 
this work of teaching the youngest pupils to read, for it is the field 
for the specialist teacher, and the most incompetent teachers should 
I )i be relegated to the lowest classes to do this highly skilled work. 
This would entail specialised training in the training college and 
preferably the appointment of specially qualified trainers on the 
staff. The third change should be in the textbooks. The first 
reading books in the new language — readers and supplementary 
readers — should contain only the stories and passages that have 
been told orally to the class or have been read in the mother 
tongue or arc otherwise well known to the children — so that in 
the first book the children arc reading only what they have met 
before. The idea that novelty and story- interest are necessary in 
this first task is a mistaken one, there is quite enough novelty 
involved for the children in making out what is in the book. To 
be able to read the new language at all is completely satisfying — 
especially as the progress they make is astonishing to them. 

To many teachers * reading* means only reading aloud. This was 
the result of early methods of teaching reading. To begin, during 
the first years of learning, with the reading aloud of the new 
language cannot teach a pupil to read it aloud with correct tone 
and rhythm, together with intelligent expression of the meaning. 
That should be left until the pupil has acquired a really good 
command of the language, and knows precisely what he Is reading. 
Reading aloud as a method intended to develop the skill of reading 
the new language must, in the first few years of learning the 
language, be condemned as an impossible task, and a misguided 
objective. Pupils are ready for it when they can read the language 
silently with ease and when they have learnt a good pronunciation 
and, even then, only when they have studied the passage to be 
read aloud and understand it fully. 

Very often pupils are called upon to read aloud the sentences 
that they are going to study when they hn.vc not the necessary 
speech equipment to do so adequately. Their pronunciation is 
poor, their understanding of the sentences poorer, and their use 
of stress and tone misplaced. Correct language habits ar^ not 
being acquired by them and, what is often worse, all the other 
pupils are constantly hearing the new language mispronounced 
and spoken with the wrong rhythms and tones. A more enlightened 
procedure is urgently needed in many schools. In the first few 
months, or for the first year — and with slow learners for the first 
two years — new sentences should always be read aloud first by 
the teacher, followed by the pupils imitating the teacher as closely 
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as he can persuade them to do so. He should do this and call for 
further repetitions to improve the speaking by single pupils, or 
by a small number of the pupils in chorus, but he should never 
niake large groups of pupils speak in chorus, and certainly not 
have the whole class shouting out the sentences, or droning them 
out inechanically. The reason for thk is that when large groups 
speak in chorus they always lower the standard of pronunciation, 
tone and rhythm, and also of expression, unless they arc especially 
trained by a teacher who always demands a high standard. 

Experts have sometimes failed to place enough cniphasis on the 
exceptional value of copious reading for all learners. Almost 
everyone can be a reader, and the interest of a story provides the 
natural stimulus. Voracious reading gives the reader such famili- 
arity with the language that eventually he barely realizes that he 
is reading a foreign language. It gives him that facility by building 
up for him an enormous passive vocabulary, and by training him 
to respond to meaning that is expressed in a very varied assortment 
of structures and collocations of words. The importance of wide 
and enjoyable reading for the learning of foreign languages can 
hardly be overemphasized. All those in authority need to be aware 
of that importance, for the teaching of foreign languages usually 
falls short of piomoting international understanding because the 
older pupil*^ have not acquired enough facility in it. 

* Comprehension exercises' have not yet become popular in the 
teaching of second languages even though the lecture expliquie^ 
that has been so fully developed in France and in French schools 
in Africa and Asia, is well known. The reason why teachers may 
not have perceived its usefulness for the earlier stages of language 
teaching is perhaps that they assume it is a method applied only 
to literature. In the classroom, therefore, in the reading lesson, the 
emphasis Is merely on understanding: *Do they understand what 
they are reading?' asks the visitor; *Do you understand that, 
children?' asks the teacher. But it is not realized that there are 
many degrees of understanding. Anyone who reads widely in the 
language he is learning ^understands' the general drift of the 
thought or *what is happening' long before he clearly grasps its 
exact meaning; and he will often go on reading without making 
sure he knows the exact meaning of every sentence. The child in 
school * understands' in the same way, and so answerb yes to the 
question, for he feels that he grasps enough meaning to enable him 
to go on reading. Moreover he is unwilling to expose his ignorance 
to the rest of the class. But the value and purpose of comprehension 
questions are quite different. They arc asked in order to direct 
his attention to exact meanings and to the complete purport of 
each sentence, to train him to be more fully aware of what the 
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writer has said and to be mentall> alert when he reads and quick 
to seize the meaning of what he reads. The value of comprehension 
questions is tnat the pupils can answer them, and answer them 
correctly, for the text is alwa>o In front of them. Thus, with eyes 
fixed on the text, they can answer a large number of questions 
correctly. Then, new linguistic habits and associations become 
established, instead of incorrect ones, as so often happens. The 
questions at first should be strictl'^ limited to details actually 
mentioned in the words of the text; later, when the pupils have 
noted precisely what the writer has said, they can go further afield 
and ask for inferences and so on. Two purposes are served by rhis 
close questioning: the pupils have excellent practice in using the 
language correctly (the beginnings of the Tree* use of the language), 
and the> also gradually acquire the valuable skill of exact reading. 
It must be emphasized that to develop this skill of exact reading 
the teacher needs to ask dozens of questions at first on every 
paragraph read. 

In the third year of learning the new language, or perhaps a 
little earlier, questions to promote thinking about what has been 
read and a freer use of the language can begin. The reading then 
i? lollowcJ first by questions on the text and then by others aimed 
at making the pupils think about the ideas and facts they have 
read about. These will mostly be inference questions: *Why?' 
*What is it like?' 'How did they do that?* *How does it work?' 
Here again, we have some good language practice, and practice 
that is not so far removed from the text. But the best exercise for 
those who have made good progress in the language is that of 
getting the gist of passages and articles they have read. 

It is possible that in every country there are a number of senioi 
pupils who are able to read a second language for enjoyment and 
who, in ipite uf unfavourable conditions for reading, often manage 
to read at least a few books in it every year. There is one factor, 
however, that prevents the complete and often even partial 
success of an> plans for 'reading for enjoyment' among pupils at 
the top of a secondary school, when they are most capable and 
most desirous of reading widely ; it is the school exam'.iatlon. This 
becomes almost an obsession for the pupils; they f . t thut their 
failure \vill ruin their chances of succeeding in th^Mr en .^c. care'^i. 
They usually therefore dread this examination a.iil vujrk hard and 
long even though their work is often misguided and niisdiiected. 

[Vrtttng 

Much of the wiittcn work during the first yeais of learning a new 
language will be writing answers to questions, completing sentences 
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and other types of scnter':c work. The effectiveness of many of the 
exercises commonly In use urgently needs scrutiny and assessment. 
Thereis no exercise which provides such an incentive to *correctn<rss' 
as writing and which, in the advanced stages, provides such a 
discipline in thinking in the new language, for external compulsion 
to write stimulates the mind to make use solely of the new language. 
But in the past the teacher usually forced his class to write Tree 
compositions' long before the pupils were capable of doing so, 
so that, for the beginner, the task became a struggle with grammar 
and not with the expression of ideas in a foreign language. The 
first point to be noted is that the writing of *frcc' compositions 
should come later— only when a good command of the language 
has been acquired. But when pupils have not had copious practice 
in free expression in their mother tongue, free expression should 
not be started until the seventh or eighth year of foreign language 
teaching, though with a later commencement of learning it might 
be started in the fifth or sixth. But it is rash to lay down exact 
years because a long and carefully planned preparatory ccu.oc 
of writing which IcaAj up gradually and continuously to *frce* 
expression would enable an early start to be made. And this is 
the second important point: that as the task is a difficult one for 
most pupils there should be a long period of preparatory exercises 
planned in graded steps, each step taking the pupils from con- 
trolled, imitative work towards longci and more independent 
expression. .Suitable exercises, gradually demanding lor <5er and 
more complete ?.nswers, and the use of more continuv^us con- 
structions, should be given over a period of several months and, 
with backward classes, a whole ycai at least. 



Grammar 

The teaching of grammar has for a long time been a vexed 
question. The reforms brought about by the introduction of the 
direct method have split the opponents of fcimal grammar 
teaching into groups — such as those who advocate no gramniar 
specifically, those who advocate grammar only by inductive 
methods, and those who are for functional grammar only. In 
another camp there are those who teach 'informal grammar', those 
who teach *onl/ the grammar that is met with in the learning of 
the new language', and those who still ictain *some grammar' 
(which may mean: the principal parts of verbs learned by heart, 
simple explanations of tin commoner terms, etc.). This leads to 
much disagreement and confusion. Not only that but, in many 
countries, the teaching of grammar on roughly the old formal 
lines goes on. And so the rhildrcn arc set to Icarn 'the rules of 
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grammar* (so-called), the parts of speech, the grammatical 
categories, parsing and analysis, instead of getting on with the 
learning of the language by using it, learning to speak it by 
speaking it, to read it by reading and to write by writing. This 
fact should be faced. A more critical study of their pupils' knowledge 
and understanding of the functions and relationships of words 
might lead them to defer the teaching of formal grammar until 
their pupils had reached the top classes of the secondary school^ 
when the language had been mastered, and when the study of 
*the anatomy of the language' — the structural fibres that knit 
together the bones — can be more objective, and perhaps more 
profitable. 

There are the widest differences in various countries, but there 
need not be such disagreement oi such confusion. At present the 
old tradition of learning grammar instead of learning language 
lies heavily on the primary school syllabus. If only everyone 
wedded to the old-fashioned grammar syllabus could think out 
the problem afresh, and could fix his mental eye firmly on what 
the teacher i^ trying to do and on the needs of the pupils, these 
old-style syllabuses would not appear in the official school recom- 
mendations. We have to see quite simply that the teacher is 
teaching his pupils to uiiuerstand, to speak, to read and to write 
language— to use language and to respond to it. No full grammar 
programme is needed to help the child to do that. At first he can 
use and understand a new language without knowing any grammar 
at all, for he learns to make use of sentences that are grammatically 
correct. We know now that a great deal of a new language can 
be learnt without knowing any grammar. There is therefore no 
need for the skilful teacher to use grammatical terms or for his 
pupils to learn any. For the first four or five years, if the foreign 
language is begun in the first year of school, no grammatical terms 
and ideas are needed. If it is begun in the third or fourth year of 
school, no grammar for the first three years and, if it is begun 
later, there should alw.iys be at least one year (better, two years) 
for thorough oral practice before any objective study of the 
language is begun. But there comes a time when some grammatical 
terms will save the teacher from making up circumlocutions, and 
some grammatical ideas may help learners to avoid mistakes. 
The te.icher can begin to use grammatical terms without giving 
grammar lessons on them. When the children have made up 
numerous sentences about their actions at the moment and those 
of their comrades, who carry out these actions in front of the class, 
there is then no harm in the teacher using the term ^present 
continuous*, and explaining why the tense is called 'continuous'. 
There is no need at this stage to explain what a tense is, or to 
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call for the present tenses of other verbs. If the teacher wants to 
do that, he mvst ask for actions to be carried out and for sentences 
to describe what the pupil is doing. The children soon get used 
to the new name, and need no further study of the point at that 
stage. This example gives the clue to the teaching of almost every 
point of grammar that the class will meet v^th during their first 
and second year of study, and it can be applied in nearly all of 
their course until they reach the top of the secondary school, when 
some more exacting work may be done in the grammatical 
relationships of words and clauses. What is necessary, however, 
is the constant and thorough practice on sentences containing 
new inflexions and grammatical items that the pupils normally 
have difficulty with, such as the use of the article or of *he, she, it' 
when these arc not used in the pupils' mother tongue. The proper 
slogan should therefore be, not 'less grammar' ; but 'more grammar' 
— meaning more practice in using inflexions and tenses, more oral 
drill, and a more copious use of sentences containing the gram- 
matical items that the pupils find difficult to learn. 

In secondary schools, the use of parsing and full analysis is a 
waste of time compared to the effectiveness of many other exercises. 
Parsing does not help a pupil to use the language more effectively, 
nor to understaud it more accurately. It is a relic of the old methods 
of teaching Latin, and more justifiable there because so many of 
.the inflexions in Latin express, in the verb, more than one idea. 
Just as parsing is useless, so analysis can only be of value when 
it is habitually supplemented by sentence construction, sentence 
building and other types of exercises calling for synthesis in 
expression. 

Activity Methods 

Teachers often repo.t that there is much veneration of the direct 
method without clear ideas of what it entails. This 'veneration 
without understanding' is to be found everywhere, although there 
has been such a revolution in teaching the meanings of new words 
by the use of pictures and the presentation of the things them- 
selves that the understanding of these procedures is very wide- 
spread, and they are to be found in use by even the poorest of 
teachers. Consequently, in view of this understanding and the 
experience that teachers have now had, it should be possible for 
other procedures and techniques to be learnt, and another step 
forward to be made. But, unfortunately, the teaching world has 
not grasped one important element in the method which that 
great pioneer Gouin devised and used. The Gouin method was 
the foundation of the direct method; but many of the exponents 
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of the direct metliud missed tliis part of the Gouin method, or did 
not favour its use. 1: can be dcsciibed quite simply in language 
learning: 'Sentences are recited and acted out at tlie same time.* 
It is astonishing that one half of tlie method lias suffered almost 
complete neglect and obscuriiy. It is not only the spoken language 
but the action with it that, according to Gouin, is the secret of 
learning language. And biologically and psycliologically he was 
right. Speech being a physical acti\it> —the lesult of a subtle play 
of muscles— which reveals (or *cxpicsses') the more prominent 
content (or 'interest') of conscic;usuess, the expicssion of this 
content, 01 ^meaning', by action drives Iiome the exact meaning 
of the sentence, making it a real'.i>— something belonging to real 
life and everyday living, instead of its being an isolated vcibal 
formula. So much early language learning is mere juggling with 
worda, verbal symbols without puipose or power to produce any 
result— words in their most vague and empty aspect, mere verbal 
schemata, hollow shells bereft of their sociological and teboloj^cal 
life, and of any role at all, however simple, in the lives c hose 
who utter them. But they need not be mere hollow shells, l.om 
the very beginning language with action can be meaningful and 
purposeful. And it is this co-operation of action with thought and 
its expression in language that is such a force in the learning of 
language. For everyone uses action to reinforce meaning — gesture 
with hand, head, eye, arm, shoulder, body— because we feel that 
it requires this emphasis, and this nio\ement to make the meaning 
clear to a companion. For we think with our bodies, not with 
'grey matter in a thinking box'. So when learning a language we 
oiight to use action and gcstiir?* to reinfoicc meaning and intention 
- it is only natural that we should do so. And with young beginncis 
ncMrly all the sentences should be about action, and they themselves 
should express this action by their action. Learning then would 
be more deeply established than it usually is at present. The 
harnessing of action to speech can easily be graded for the different 
ages of the pupils: at fust mime without speech, then mime and 
speech, and action uith speech, then brief dialogues, three-corner 
chats (c.i;. 'a mother takes her little boy to the barber's'), then 
four-square discussions (e.g. Tather and Mo*l.er take their son 
and daughter to buy Chiistmas picsents'), and so on until the 
week's lessons become centred on little one-act plays, full of action 
and the simplest language about it, and then later a series of 
lessons to co\rr a longer play. One great advantage !s that there 
is none of the *book' language that is found so frequently in 
textbooks, evei\ in some of th.c best ones; thr whole time the 
pupils are v.'oiking on, and becoming familiai with, the natural 
everyday language of real people. A fmther value in using action. 
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plays and other dramatic material (eg. puppet plays) is that the 
interest and activity of the pupils is greater than with any other 
kind of material, consequently these effective incentives to learning 
are continuously in operation without the teacher's having to 
whip up an artificial or transient interest — nor can the teacher 
monopolize the talk ! Thus learning is more complete and thorough. 
And not only those values arc secured but the further one that 
pronunciation becomes of major importance to the pupils, old 
or young, who otherwise might neglect it, or think they need not 
trouble about it. 

Because it promotes the use of more natural and everyday 
language, stimulates greater pupil activity and greater interest, 
the dramatic method is a most effective one. Another virtue of 
this method is that the action and the situation, as well as past 
happenings, bring so much more meaning to each sentence than 
even a story would. Furthermore, this method can be used almost 
from the beginning of the new language learning, though of course 
at first only in a very simple way. But this very effective and easy 
method has not been made sufficient use of in many countries. 
Nor have its possibilities been explored. For instance, the regular 
use of short dialogues with action for the teaching of the tenses 
must be the best way for dealing ^vith this difficult item in the 
grammar programme. Similarly, the use and practice of the 
interrogative forms of sentences, and the use of interrogative 
pronouns and adverbs, can all be learnt easily v;ith simple action 
and impersonations of policemen, bus-drivers, shoppers, and so on. 
A further criticism may be advanced : in some countries the reading 
of plays is part of the course. This is admirable, but reading a 
play without the action is not drama. With adults it may be very 
elTcctivc — ^with the stimulus of an expert who is enthusiastic — but 
usually it is merely reading, and the dramatic quality Is oflen 
missing or toned down. But with ac on, even if awkward or 
hesitant, language learning becomes much more alive and real, 
and its incentives to learning and its impressions on memcry and 
language learning habiu are immediate and strong. Dialogue with 
action, however simple, and all kinds of movement with speech, 
gesture and character impersonation, and acting little plays, 
enables the children to consolidate what they have been trying 
to learn, and to practise the language that they have been reading 
and hearing so that they are most at home with it. 

Very many nursery rhymes are set to music, and many of the 
folk and traditional songs and bounds' are simple in language 
and easy to learn. Where quite young children are taught a foreign 
language songs and musical rhymes are a great help, for nearly 
all children learn them with pleasure and remember them with 
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case. In sornc European countries, for instance Finland, most 
young schoolchildren can sing many English songs with delightful 
accuracy and tunefulness. But in Africa and Asia this useful aid 
for teaching young children (and adults too) is often neglected. 
Experience has proved that the different traditions in music and 
the different note-interval and scales in various countries are no 
bar to learning and enjoyment. 

The use of nursery rhymes and traditional songs for the younger 
children can help considerably in learning pronunciation and 
rhythm, especially in pronouncing consonants. The teacher needs 
a quick ear, however, to make sure that difficult or unusual sounds 
are properly pronounced; the / sound in English, for instance, is 
not used by the Ewes in West Africa, and special care is needed 
to teach it. The use of stress too in singing marching songs and 
other tunes would be beneficial to those peoples who, except in 
moments of strong emotion, do not use stress in speaking their 
mother tongues. The older pupils also should learn some songs, 
not only for the enjoyment but for the training they give in the 
speaking of poetry — especially those pupils whose mother tongue 
uses *tone' and not stress. These need training if they are to speak 
foreign poetry with appropriate rhythm. 



AN OUTLINE OF GENERAL PRINCIPLES AS APPUED TO THE TEACHING 
OF ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE* 

Aims 

First to Third Year 

1 . The ability to understand very simple English spoken at normal 
speed within the vocabulary and structures laid down in the 
syllabus. 

2. The ability to speak very simple English with an internationally 
comprehensible pronunciation and intonation, as far as the 
environment permits, within the vocabulary and structures 
laid down in the syllabus. 

3. (a) The ability to read aloud fluently within the vocabulary 
and structural range of the syllabus; (b) the ability to read 
similar material silently with reasonable speed and to show 



I. An inforinM Knxip was set uj) by ihe dircuur <i< ilie Ceylon leinmar to stuily the problem ol 
the irAchinpT of foreign lanKuuges inSouth Asia, particularly in tJiose countiies where ihi 
U'Mtrrn foreign laiiguat^e has ceased to be the medium of instruction but has remained as 
a second laii(;ua(;e. The reiwrt of the Rroup refers spccifiCAtly to Ln^ljsh but the general 
recoinineiidations could apply to the teaching of any lanfuage. 
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evidence of comprehension by answering questions either in the 
foreign language or in the mother tongue. 
The ability to build simple sentences and paragraphs within 
the range of the syllabus without having to provide the ideas 
themselves. 

Fourth to Sixth Year 

The ability to understand simple English, spoken at normal 
speed, within the vocabulary and structures laid down in the 
syllabus. 

The ability to speak English with an internationally com- 
prehensible pronunciation and in tonation within the vocabulary 
and structures laid down in the syllabus, 
(a) The ability to read aloud and silently, at a good speed and 
with comprehension, material within the vocabulary and 
structures laid down in the syllabus; (b) the ability to read and 
understand, with the help of a dictionary, a straightforward 
piece of fulP English on a non-specialized subject. 
^. The ability to write a simple letter of description or express a 

perso.-^al opinion on a simple topic in correct English. 
5. (a) T>«; abi!;ty to translate into the mother tongue a piece 
written 'n the foreign language within the vocabulary and 
structrr-:. of the syllabus; (b) the ability to translate simple, 
carefully cbosen material from the mother tongue into the 
foreign language. 

Seventh to Eighth Year 

1 . Ability to understand simple full English spoken at raormal speed. 

2. The ability to speak English with an internationally com- 
prehensible pronunciation znd intonation. 

3. The ability to read aloud expressively material in full English 
at a more advanced level and to read similar material silently 
with comprehension. 

4. The ability to make summaries of narrative, descriptive or 
informative material in full English. 

5. The ability to write letters, reports and accounts of incidents 
and to give in correct and concise English a personal opinion 
on a simple topic. 

6. (a) The ability to translate into the mother tongue a piece 
written in the foreign language; (b) the ability to translate 
simple, carefully chosen material from the mother tongue into 
the foreign language. 

I, I.e. Engluh that 1$ not written within any \ocabulary count or scale of gradct! structures, 
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Notes 

I In the earliest stages concepts strange to the pupil should be 
excluded. The material should be based on the child^s environ- 
ment But in the intermediate stage the content of the course 
must begin to provide a window on the world, wiihout limiting 
itself to the countries whose language is being learned. 

2. In the eighth year pupils should be introduced to the read mg 
of literature in currently acceptable English. The litcratutC 
should not be used as a basis for linguistic exercises. 

3. A detailed statement of aims must be issued to teachers, and 
examinations must be based on these aims. 

4 Examining bodies should bear in mind that the types of 
syllabus and examination used have a profound effect on the 
nature and qualities of the teaching in schools. 



Carrying Out of Aims 

A syllabus should be built up in accordance with the aims. A course 
and a series of readers should be produced, specifically intended 
for the country concerned and following the principles enunciated 
in the report of the textbook panel. r l u/ j 

For vocabulary selection the Generai Service List of English Words 
(West-Longm-ins), supplemented by an additional local list, could 

profitably be used. , „ . 1 a . 

For sentence pattern selecUon, such publications as the Austra- 
lian course ^Listen & Speak' and the Madias syllabus might be 
consulted, but further research would be useful. 

In grading words, it should be remembered that a new meaning 
of a word may be a new learning effort. 

In grading words, the needs of the structures introduced at each 
stage, and the need for interesting reading material shonid be 
ta^cn into consideration. 

Testing Whether Aims have been Achieved 
The following types of tests are suggested. 

First to Third Year 

Oral test: including reading aloud, questions and answers, and 
possibly the description of a simple picture. It is advisable to 
test pupils' command of question patterns by asking them to put 
some questions to the examiner. 

Dictation. 
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Written comprehension Ust: written reproduction of a passage read 
aloud two or three times by the examiner. 

Written paper, including the dcscripdon of a picture, the answering 
of questions framed in such a way as to test command of 
vocabulary or sentence patterns, compledon tests, etc. 

Fourth to Sixth Year 

As fvir first to third year but at a higher level and Nvith the addition 
of a translation paper from and into the foreign language; and 
a comj)ositlon and letter. 

Seventh to Eighth Year 

As for fourth to sixth year but at a higher level and with the 
addition of a prdcis test. 
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AUDiQ*V!SUAL AIDS 



The very portentousncss of the term *audio-\isua! aids* may be ir 
part responsible for the s^ispicion with which all tbe various 
contraptions and devices — some undoubtedly coraphc ted and 
some quite simple, some expensive and some cheap — that are 
available to help the language teacher do his job more effectively, 
are still regarded by many members of the profession and by 
educational authorities as well. 

There are other reasons too for this latent hostility, some of 
them ones which teachers would be reluctant to admit even to 
themselves. On the part of some older teachers, for instance, there 
is a consciousness of mechanical inaptitude, the fear that they 
woald make fools of ttiemselves if they attempted to ppcrate even 
so simple a device a5 a tape-recorder before young people con- 
siderably more familiar with such things. The solution for such 
teachers, as Mr. Feraud suggests in the article which appears later 
in this chapter (A Report on Audio-visual Aids) is to put a bright 
pupil in cha;*ge of all such gadgets. 

More widespread and less openly avowed is the fear of teachers, 
whose own pronunciation of the fordgn language they teach is less 
ihdn perfect, that the language-teaching film or the tape-recording 
will 'show them up*. 1,. then becomes a question of deciding which 
is more important, the personal pride of the individual teacher or 
the educational progress of the pupils in his charge. 

Finally, there arc exaggerated fears of the expense involved in 
providing mechanical aids. True, few countries today could afford 
to equip many of their schools with the language laboratories' of 
the kind that arc being set up in many high schools and mllegc;* 
in the United States, but filmstrip projcciors, tape-recordere and 
the like are cheaper now that the> are being produced in ^arper 
quantities. Also, one such device can with proper planning often 
do duty for a whole school or even for a group of schools. 

In any case — again as Mr. Feraud has pointed out — the term 
'audio-visual aids* properly includes such widely diffused and 
generally accepted paraphernalia as the blackboard^ the textbook 
and those miscellaneous objects of foreign uiigin uhich language 
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teachers collect and display to arouse the interest of thcnr pupils and 
to which the somewhat pedantic term of rcalia has been applied. 
AH these are visual aids and many teachers have still plenty to 
learn about xheir effective use in the language classroom. 

It i» unfortunate that all the commoner cheaper devices should 
be visual aids. As language is basically a system of communication 
by means of sounds, sound aids arc intrinsically more important 
than ?ight. If economy is a major consideration, as it is in many 
educational systems, then the only relatively cheap ^audio' device 
is the disc recording. As many lan.giiage teachers know, this aid 
can be most effective. It is unfortunate that it is too often in 
contemporary technical literature rather passed over, as it was 
at the Ceylon seminar— though there the reason was lack of time. 

As the seminar report shows, discussions at Ceylon centred 
principally on three topics: films, recorder, radio. The filmstrip 
was considered partly as a rudimentary form of language-teaching 
film and partly in its newer role when it is used in conjunction 
wih the tape-recorder. 

The collective experience of the participants at the seminar 
prevented any excessive display of enthusiasm for language- 
teacliing films. This medium has, of course, great possibilities and 
these will rfurdy be realized in the future, especially in conjunction 
with television. The fact remains that most existing language- 
teaching films are disappointing. It is perhaps natural that a 
gathering cf language teachers should conclude thai one of the 
principal causes of this relative feilure lay in the fact that technical 
considerations were too often allowed to outweigh pedagogic ones. 
Whereas in the field of language teaching by radio RMCc^55ful 
and harmonious working partnership seems to have been achieved 
in many countries between the radio technician and the language 
teacher, this state of affairs docs not yet appear to prevail when it 
comes to making language films. The result is that many such 
films, though sometimes competent from a cinematographic f>o5nt 
of view, are either linguistically or pedagogically unsound. Two 
classes of films escaped this general condemnation: the very short 
film that sets out to teach a given set of problems in phonetics or 
phonemics, and the straight documentary film designed merely to 
give background information on a foreign country. 

The use of tape-recorders is constantly broadening and becoming 
more complex. Various machines of this type are now mechanically 
linked to filmstrip projectors, while successful experiments have 
been carried out, particularly in the Netherlands, to combine 
filmstrip projection with school radio broadcasts. 

Of all the language-teaching devices, radio found the greatest 
favour with the participants at the Ceylon semincjr. For this reason 
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a separate A^haptci (Gliaptci VIII) has been devoted to this topic 
alone. The general subject of aidio-visual aids also overflows into 
Ohaptfr VII, which dis scs textbooks. Because of this supple- 
mentary material only one document, in addition to the seminar 
report, has been included in the present chapter. This is a lively 
French survey of a number of aspects of the general problem. 
Readers will discover that its author does not always share the 
views expressed at Ceylon ; he is dubious about the claims of radio 
and feels more sanguine about the language-teaching film. He is 
at one with the participants at Ceylon, however, in reiterating 
what they so often and so forcefully maintained: audio-visual aids 
are aids only; they can never replace the teacher. 



THE SEMINAR REPORT 

Film 

Films which tell a i>tory can profitably be utilized as a supplement 
to reading material, but are not likely to be of much use as a text- 
book. While a wcHrpianncd textbook can combine repetition with 
a sense of progress, once a film has been shown, a repetition of it 
and a detailed study of its several parts arc likely to prove tedious 
and may fail to hold the pupils' interest. 

Films can be an excellent vehicle for acquainting the pupils 
with the daily life of the people whose language is being studied. 
But it is important that the chara^^tcrs in the film should behave 
naturally and not be made to do things merely to bring home some 
linguistic lesson. 

Films whose aim is to ti;ach linguistic points can be of great 
value in shoulug the functioning of the organs of speech and in the 
teaching of pronunciation. Such films can ako be utilized for the 
introduction of grammatical forms. 

Any film is likely to have a powerful impact cn the pupil, 
appealing as it does to the eye, the ear and the emotions. As a film 
will be regarded by the pupil as an authoritative document, it is 
essential that the utmost care be taken in the making of the film so 
that the result may be an artistic whole designed to achieve the 
desired educational end. Its themes and the characters it ponrays 
should be such as to gain the sympathy of the pupils for whose use 
it is intended. 

In the making of language-teaching films, whilst the advice of 
the film expert should obviously be carefully heeded, pedagogical 
considerations /nould be the determining factor in a case of conflict 
between the technical adviser and the language teacher. 
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It should be recognized that when a film is shown the class is 
frequently passive. Language-teaching films should therefore be 
short, and as a rule deal with only one linguistic point. If this latter 
is being introduced for the first time, it is essential that the class be 
brought rapidly into an active practice of the lesson that is being 
taught. If language-teaching films arc used, they should be care- 
fully integrated into the rest of the course. 

Filmstrips 

The filmstrip offers in a compact, economical and easily trans- 
portable form a large store of pictorial material which can be 
utilized for the teaching of almost any language structure. A strip 
showing a series of actions, for instance, can be used for the 
practice of all tenses and of bcth simple and complex sentences. 
The wise teacher will, however, take care not to forfeit the interest 
of his class by too fiequently using the same strip foi different 
purposes. 

The pictorial material used as the basis of language teaching 
should be related to the country whose language is being learned 
and reflect the way of life of its people. Apart from their use in 
language teaching, filmstrips can and should be widely used to 
give background knowledge of civilization and institutions. 

Filmstrips have the advantage of economy in production and 
flexibility in use. The teacher can arrest or accelerate the rate of 
showing whenever the situation requires it. The filmstrip projector 
is not only cheap but it can also be used in areas where electric 
supply is not avail.ible. 

The Tape-recorder and Recordings Genet ally 

The tape-recorder may !^e said to have two principal functions. 
First as an aid in linguistAv, analysis, it may be used to record the 
process of eliciting raw material, i.e. the resoions whic'i the 
linguistic analyst spends with his informant. ? Jh recordings may 
subsequently be used by the analyst as a check on doubtful points 
of his written record and coupled with the *speech stretcher' 
(which is a device for reducing the speed of play back without 
distorting the frequency), as a record which may be slowed down 
to permit a closer examination Secondly as a means of ^'reezing' 
the utterances of a native spcakei, it perinits srbsequent repeated 
play back of the same utterances, V/ith the same rhythm, phrasing 
and intonation. As a model for 'Imitation, such a recording may 
be used for additional drill out<;ide the class. 
A double-channel record*:r may be used by the pupil for 
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recording his own repetitions of the model, and for subsequent 
comparison of original and repetition, by himself and by his 
teacher. The pupil may thus have his attention called to his errors 
and he may be led more quickly to correct them when he can be 
made to hear himself as others hear him. 

The tape-recoraer can also be used for the making of gramo- 
phone records to be used in schools. Portable tape-recorders can 
also be operated fron» batteries. The tape-recorder is, however, 
comparatively expensive, which may stand in the way of its being 
used very largely in educational institutions, especially in under- 
d'^veloped countries. Wire-rv-cordcrs, gramophone records and 
other means of recording may be similarly used whtre such 
circumstances make them desirable. 

RadL' and Television 

It was generally agreed that the radio was able to present a 
comprehensive course in language teaching. The flexibility and 
'immediacy' of radio, it was felt, gave it certain advantages over 
other media, except, of course, television, which combines the 
i amcdiacy of sight and sound. 

It was stressed that there should be the closest possible co- 
operation between the educational and broadcasting authorities. 
Much of the success of language broadcasts depends on the close 
co-operation of teachers in the planning, use and assessment of 
broadcast services. 

Language broadcasts should offer, among oiher things: satis- 
factory modes of speech, conversation and pronunciation; examples 
f imaginative presentation; supplementary and enriching acti- 
vities; direct presentation of aspects of the culture of the people 
whose language is being taught. 

The preparation of broadcasts calls for co-operation between 
linguists, teachers, script writers, producers and actors. In the 
final analysis, however, the responsibility for the educational 
cScctivencss of language broadcasts must rest with the language- 
teaching specialist. 

Educational broadcasting should be considered in relation to 
the broadcasting policies of national authorities. The opportunities 
for exploiting the medium depend in part on whether the system 
within a country is a nationalized one or is operated on a com- 
mercial basis. 

Radio, it was stressed, was more than a means of communication. 
An art and a technique for presentation has been developed. Full 
use of all potentialities of the radio should be the aim of language 
broadcasts. Radio broadcasts could be recorded on gramophone 
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records and thus fuller use of broadcast lessons could be made for 
classroom teaching. 

Though sufficient evidence >vas not available on the use to 
which television could be put in language teaching, it was felt 
that television holds great potentialities for language teaching in 
the future. 

GcfKral 

It was emphasized that while teachers should exploit to the full 
the value of visual aids — whether in thr» form of films and film- 
strips or in the older but no less valuable, forms of well -illustrated 
textbooks, charts, frit-boards and sound blackboard work, and 
of audio aids in the form of radio broadcasts, gramophone-' record- 
ings and tape-recordings — these were after all aids to the teacher 
and could not in any way replace him. 



A REPORT ON AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS* 

In general, people fail to understand one another for two very 
simple reasons, cither because they do not listen to what the other 
party to the conversation is saying, or because tney do not give 
the same meaning to the same words (this latter reason is yet 
another argument in favour of the study of languages). 

Let us begin with a clear definition of the subject, *au Jio-visual 
aids'. The meaning seen\s to me to be quite evident: the term 
includes all means, techaques, instruments — in short, everything 
which may help the teach t4 by catching the eyes and ears of his 
pupils. Let us at the very outset then cheerfully break down a 
door which should have been opened long ago. The teacher is 
always present — indeed, his presence is absolutely essential. 

Why, then, do many teachers see red when there is any question 
of audio-visual aids? Because they have not been listening and 
because they fear that they will be ousted by these intruders. 

Moreover, to call them intruders shows a lack of proper thought 
on the subject. When there is any talk of audio-visual aids, what 
is it that comes immediately to many people's minds? The cinema. 

The limited view they take of the subject, combined with an 
obstinacy matched only by their lack of information, drives these 
teachers to pronounce finally against all those complicated pieces 
of machinery which lead to noisy disorder and waste of time. 

1. ThU report, prepared by Mr. Pjiul Feraud, Irupcctor of Modem Laniiuge Te»chinf for the 
City of Pn is, wAi presented to the Ceylon leminar in VfruiiituTrunt du Uniaa wtunUs «t U 
fmprifunsitn inUmstionaU which w« edited by the modern Itngutf « sub-committee of the 
French National Commiision for Unesco. 
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But go to these teachers who are so bitterly opposed to the 
introduction of these ^revolutionary' techniques and ask them if 
they are willing to use the following aids, in the order given, in 
their teaching: specimen objects; small-scale models of objects; 
the blackboard; pictures; textbooks. 

They will reply that the question is ridiculous and that there 
can be no question of the usefulness of those traditional aids. 
But do they realize that these things have really been used only 
for a comparatively bhort time and that each of them, in its time, 
was revolutionary because it was new? 

This being so, why should we now decline to use aids simply 
because they are new and therefore not traditional? If our 
ancestors had been of that turn of mind, we should still be at the 
stage of purely oral instruction by the teacher. No one dreams of 
using that method any more, even in connexion with modem 
languages. 

In point of fact, although there may have been opposition to 
their systematic introduction into teaching, audio-visual aids are 
indeed \cncrable. Writing itself is one. Hieroglyphs and idiograms 
are sufF.cient proof of the point, witness the Chinese saying that 
*a picture is worth ten thousand words'. Audio-visual aids make 
explanations easier, clearer and quicker. All of them are therefore 
needed in some degree, but they are not all suitable for use n\ all 
circumstances. We have not yet found the universal audio-visual 
aid, the *recipe' which would enable the inexperienced teacher to 
give faultless and efficient instruction from the \ery beginning. 
Perhaps it is just as well. 

These aids aie in fact merely tools, and we must know when to 
use them, just as a good workman changes his implements 
according to the i aw material he has to work with. Their use is 
therefore a question of adaptation, i.e. ultimately, of intelligence. 
But we mubt begin by learning how to use them or we shall be 
unsuccessful. 

Failure to appreciate this elementary truth has sometimes 
turned over-enthusiastic teachers into inveterate enemies. In the 
first place, they expected one particular audio-visual aid to do 
everything and, in the second, they did not know how to use it. 
Naturally, they could not see that they themselves were to bkme, 
and they attributed their lack of success entirely to the method. 
I prefer the teach'*;r who refuses to use these aids to the teacher 
who uses them badly; the latter is a much greater menace. 

Does this apply only to new or technical aids? My ans\>fir lo 
that, in the light of seveial years' experience of inspection, wouki 
be ^certainly not!' 

I therefore consider it essential to reve:t, ever If only briefly, to 
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the traditional methods of the past, in order to see how they can 
be put to best use. 

The textbook. This is probably the oldest of all and, while it is 
not, in itself, 'audio', it is most certainly Visual'. Fo*' a very long 
time, it was the only aid the teacher had, representing the stored 
experience of the older mr nbers of the profession, the alpha and 
omega of the beginner, who followed it religiously step by step, 
taking lesson lo today, after lesson 9 yesterday and before lesson 1 1 
tomorrow. And that is the ;nost serious mistake; it must be stated 
that even the best of textbooks is, in the main, no more than an 
experienced but unobtrusive, guide, which we can trust but on 
which we ought not to rely ? U the tinx. It is designed fcr a. certain 
ideal class and contains everything which may be useful to that 
class — which is a lot. The teacher must choose what is suited to 
his* own class, adjusting the quantity and quality of what he 
teaches, just as a doctor prescribes different medicines for different 
patients. The teacher must therefore prepare his class; he must 
know roughly what he can teach in tlie year (with due regard to 
the Ministerial instructions), and exactly what he has to teach at 
each lesson, and how he has to teach it. He may perhaps be less 
ambitious than the textbook, but he, will take bclte- account of 
the actual material with which he has to deal— the 40 pupils in 
the classroom. 

For this purpose he can call upon other aids. 

Firstly, the blackboard. This is the symbol of the classroom, the 
point on which everything converges, and for which (except in 
the nursery school) the whole structure has been created. We can 
hardly imagine a classioom without one and in certain methods 
of teaching foreign languages used in other countries it provides 
the basis of instruction, the v/alls of the room being covered with 
blackboards on which the childien come and write iheir lessons. 

I have one preliminary complaint to make about it. It is black 
and therefore depressing. J would urge that, just is we have 
abolished the black pinafore, the traditional French schoolchild's 
dress, we should also abolish the colour (though no^ the board 
itself). In most nursery schools (coming back to them), where it 
is simply used as one aid among others, I have seen, fcr instance, 
light green boards, or panels of ground glass. 

There are still teachers who do not know how to use this 
veteran aid, and who sometimes do not use it at all, even 'n modern 
language classes! 

For what should it be used? 

In the first place, for written explanations— words 01 phrases. 
Even for^such a simple use— forgive me— there is a technique, 
which includes large, neat, legible writing, and the use of different 
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coloured chalks to catch the pupil's eye (as in phonetic tran- 
scription). / 

In the second place, for explaaatory sketches. Drawing seems 
difficult to some, but how many teachers have honestly tried to 
make clear, simple diagrammatic sketches of the plan of a house, 
for example, or match-stick figures? 

There is, howev<r, one point about which we must be careful. 
The board should cilways look neat and clear. It must not be a 
muddle in which hastily scribbled words run into the sketch or 
slope off into a space which happens to be unoccupied, and in 
which the children cannot see anything at all. What an example 
to set them! 

Tfujelt board (or flannelgraph). In passing, I should like to put 
in a word about a newcomer, first cousin to the blackboard, the 
felt board. This is a board covered with felt or billiard cloth, of 
any desired colour, on which the teacher can stick, by simple 
pressure, shaptis cut out of thick material or paper backed with 
sandpaper. These can be fixed and removed in a moment, so that 
all sorts of combinations are possible — for vocabulary, for instance. 
The colours are cheerful, the teacher seems to be a conjurer 
illustrating the story he has to tell as he proceeds. There is only 
one disadvantage: considerable preparatory work is necessary. 
But, once it has been done, the equipment lasts a long time and 
can be interchanged. 

The picture. All these aids finally bring us back to the picture— the 
picture which the teacher finds more and more often in textbooks 
and which he must not neglect, for, if well designed, it provides 
an illustration of the lesson, and therefore a subject for conver- 
sations and an opportunity for giving xplanations or testing the 
pupiPs knowledge. The only thing is that, even when well done, 
such pictures necessarily leave some gsps and cannot illustrate 
the whole subject. The teacher must bring other pictures to the 
classroom, and he has plenty of choice. 

This is the age of the picture; we may regret it, but there is no 
denying the fact. We find pictures everywhere—photographs in 
an album, in the daily newspaper, in the pages of the weeklies, 
posters advertising holiday resorts or commercial products, 
illuminated signs. Pictures are forcing thdr way in and seeking 
indeed to take the place of written matter since, in addition to 
the 'comics', we find great masterpieces of literature condensed 
into pictures with a brief commentary on the back pages of our 
nc'vspapers. There is too much of this, of course. But do not let us 
deprive ourselves of the enormous help this means of teaching 
can afford us. It is an inexhaustible mine and we can call upon 
oui pupils to help us in exploitirg it. They will bring us picture- 
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postcards and cuttings from catalogues, and wc shall sometimes 
be amazed at thdr ingenuity. All this will furnish the stock from 
which wc shall draw the illustrations for our conversation^ abou^ 
the foreign country we arc studying, its general appearance, 
customs and inhabitants, all of which will be associated with 
centres of interest and much more lively than the ordinary 
discussion and appreciation of li:erary texts. 

So much for the methods of the past, for I have said nothing 
about the use of specimen objects or models, which are obviously 
ideal for teaching purposes. Aiter all, teachers of English cannot 
always lay hands c:i a piurp oudding or a kilt. 

From the strictly 'vlsudr standpoint, therefore, the picture takes 
pride of place, and the new aids merely serve to ensure a wider 
use of pictures. 

The epidiascope or opaque projector. There is a quite simple form 
of epidiascope ibr projecting, by reflection, enlarged images of 
brilliantly illuminated opaque Hlustrations on to a screen. This 
can be used in the same way as an ordinary picture but has the 
advantage of enabling the whole class to see the illustration. It is 
fairly expensive to buy. Bat it is above all the film, in its various 
formSj that enables us to make the maximum use of pictures. 

The filmtrip. The advantages of the filmstrip are that it is 
extremely simple — and cheap. A 35 mm projector costs a few 
pounds, a filmstrip a few shillings, and both are easy to obtain. 
Moreover, a teacher interested in photography can very easily 
make his own filmstrips during his travels abroad. The strips are 
easy to project and can be shown even in a room which is only 
half blacked out. It is easy to give a commentary, since each picture 
can be kept on the screen for as long as is desired, and all the 
children can sec it clearly. 

As aids for the teaching of modern languages, wc can at present 
make use of: films on geography and history; certain literary 
films, telling something about great wrhers; specialized films for 
use in commercial training (commercial methods, economic geo- 
graphy) ; films specially made for use in modern language teaching. 
There are very few of these last in France but some are beginning 
to come on the market in other countries (basic English, study 
of English by Americans, and films to accompany textbooks— a 
very interesting experiment). 

There are certain dangers in the use of filmstrips: the danger 
of trying to show too many at one time, which hinders concen- 
tration and tires the children; the risk of being drawn into over- 
lengthy digressions on one picture; the danger that the pupils 
may remain merely passive. 

The cinema. At last wc come to the medium that has an impact 
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on hundreds of milliom of people throughout the world every 
day. Whether we like it or not, we cannot afford to neglect it or 
its enormous influence. It is the undcrl/ing factor in the trans- 
formation of which we spoke above, because of its power of 
suggestion and the spell it casts. Jvst thiik how much oiatorical 
skill is required to conjure up certain icr^as in people's minds. But 
the picture 'in the raw', with its light and movement, even when 
it is silent, makes its impact immediately without any other aid. 

I shall not, however, dwell on the silent film, which is clearly 
inappropriate for modern language teaching, but shall pass on 
immediately to sound films, and, in the first place, to the i6 mm 
film, which is the only size suitable for classroom use. 

This is the first time we have had occasion to speak of any 
sound other than that of the teacher's voice, and from the technical 
point of view, the sound in this case is very good. Projectors are 
simple; in many schools I have visited abroad, the pupils them- 
sJvcs work them. In any rase, no teacher ought to be incapable 
of manipulating the apparatus after a few minutes attentive study. 

This teaching aid therefore seems to combine the maximum 
possible advantages, but unfortunately it has at present one 
enormous drawback: it is expensive — a fact which will naturally 
affect the extent to which it can be used. 

The number of 16 mm sound projectors is daily increasing, as 
is the number of films for certain subjects, such as geography, 
history and science. The number of films specially designed for 
modern language teaching is very small, since we generally find 
only about ten or so in catalogues as thick as an average length 
novel I 

In these circumstances, what can the language teacher do? He 
hai to fall back on what he can find, that is to say, on documentary 
films or thosvr designed for the teaching of other subjects, ?nd try 
to use them for his own purposes. There are many drawback.. 
The sound film (and this is both an advantage and a disadvantage) 
carries a comnrcntcry which cannot be changed and which must 
be heard out to the bitter end.* 

The films wc have in mind have not been made for modern 
language teaching and arc not adapted to the syllabus. Having 
been made for people who know the foreign language well, they 
are too difficult for the average class. All we need to do, then, 
you will say, is to make modern language films. Very true. But 
the problem is not so simple as that, for even a very short film is 
very expensive. Here we are in a vicious circle — no films because 
there is at present no market for them, no market because there 

I. Itt most cajrs »t «, of cour$C» pouil>le for the irachei to lutit offilu sound .in<l make his uuii 
comments on ihr film T.tl. note.) 
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arc no films, I have no conclusion to suggest; the problem is 
principally one of finance. 

The use of films in modern language teaching is therefore 
confined to specialized organizations with enormous resources at 
their disposal, but the results arc extraordinarily successful We 
ourselves are doing all we can. We use films whenever we can, 
wherever we can, and however we can, so that they are often 
not as successful as they might be. The film may come to be 
regarded as something external to teaching, as a relaxation and an 
entertainment for the pupils. They do not bring to it the attitude 
of mind essential for serious work, and remain slightly passive. 

This passivity is not due, as has too often been suggested, to 
the film itself but to the way it is used. Experience proves, indeed, 
that a film, if well used, is a great means of encouraging activity, 
but, if it is to be so, several conditions must be fulfilled: 

It must be related to the syllabus. It must be part of the clas^ 
work and must be regarded as a normal means of teaching. It 
must be viewed in advance by the teacher, who should take notes. 
Preparatory work should be done in class, without *spoiling' the 
film for the pupils, by setting exercises and putting questions to 
which the film will provide the answers. It should then be shown 
to the class once or more, after which an attempt should be made 
to answer the questions already posed and any others that the 
film may have raised. Finally the film may provide occasion for 
practical work in which the pupils are required to take as large 
a part as possible, such as conversations, class projects and 
assignments, etc. 

What, therefore, are the features for which we should look in 
a modern language film? It should be short (with only one centre 
of interest). It should be very clear, even if the pace of the film 
suffers slightly as a result. After all, we are teachers first and 
foremost. The language should be very easy to understand, and 
suited to the standard reached by the class in question. It should 
be lively (be careful of films which are too academic). It should 
have an accompanying pamphlet. 

Now it is up to the teachers. They must convince the technicians 
and help them to make thc^c films which are so badly needed. 
A movement in this direction is beginning to take form abroad, 
and the atmosphere in France is favourable. 

Negotiations are in progress for the exchange of films among 
various official organizations, while Unesco is active in connexion 
with the free circulation of non-commercial films. Such measures 
would give us quite a considerable choice of films, among which 
we should certainly find something to keep us satisfied for the 
time being. 
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Radio, Great hopes were once placed in the radio. It was to 
bring speech direct from the foreign country into our classrooms, 
and at the outset, many teachers were afraid of the competition 
of radio. Thirty years after the advent of radio, there are broadcast 
modern language courses, but I do not think that many of them 
are actually used in our classrooms. 

The major drawback is that the medium is not sufficiently 
adaptable. The radio lesson, broadcast at a fixed time, does not 
fit in with the modern language classes, which are he'd at different 
times in each school. Nor — inevitably — arc the subjects dealt with 
exactly suited to the school courses. And lastly there is something 
impersonal about the wireless which makes group listening 
difficult. 

Except in certain special cases, as in Australia, where the 
wirrlcss is systematically used, broadcast modern language courses 
are much more successful with such people as adults and invalids 
outside the school, where they provide additional information, 
and help in the revision and co-ordination of knowledge. 

Television. This is the most recent arrival> the grezU unknown, 
in both senses of the terrn. What help can it give us? It is sure to 
be of some assistance, for so far no new aid has ousted any in use 
before but, on the contrary, has been emplc in addition to 
the old. 

Television suffers, to some extent, from the same disadvantages 
as the radio, in following a rigid timetable and having programmes 
designed for general purposes, but, in a measure, it also has all 
the advantages of the moving picture and therefore of the cinema. 

Five or six years ago, fairly extensive experiments in educational 
TV were organized in France over a period of three years. I was 
in charge of the modern language programmes. The results of those 
experiments were extremely interesting. They were conducted 
with all sorts of audiences — beginner's classes, at the Sorbonne, 
and among the general public. In al! cases, they were extremely 
well received and wc were able to draw a few conclusions: 

Television broadcasts can be effective only if they are arranged, 
in close co-operation, by the teacher and the technician. Sugges- 
tions made by a large number of teachers should be used in 
drawing up the programmes. They should aim at providing 
supplementary material, bringing the teacher what he cannot 
give his class himself (pronunciation, grammar or giimpses of the 
country's life and civilization, through the mouths of foreign 
assistants or prominent people). The class should be required to 
take an active part. The programmes should be known in advance 
(pamphlets). 

The part such programmes can play is thus by no means 
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negligible* Unfortunately, all these experiments are more or less 
at a standstill) especially where modern languages are concerned. 
In the meantime, television which, in America for instance, is 
expanding considerably (millions of receiving sets, and seven 
broadcasting stations in New York alone), is making provision for 
a substantial proportion of educational programmes (one-tenth 
of the stations), in which modern languages are finding a place. 

My list has been long and bare, but I wanted to show that, 
for teaching purposes, audio-visual ^ds are neither a panacea 
nor a poison. Like all man's works, they are both good and bad, 
and it is our responsibility to use them to achieve better results 
with less effort. In this they should be of assistance because they 
appeal both to the eye (visual memory) and to the ear (auditory 
memory). 

We, the teachers, will then have to appeal to the other types of 
memory and the cycle will be complete. 
Why, then should we refuse the aid they offer? 
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The psychological problems inherent in language teaching and 
language learning occupy a field of human knowledge and 
endeavour which is at least as vast and as complex as that ot the 
methodology of language teaching. Methods are condiUoned by 
our changing, growing, knowledge of what takes place in the 
mind of a child or of an adult when that child or that adult is 
subjected to the process of learning a foreign language. But 
psychological research has failed to probe far enough, or has 
tended to shift uncertainly from one set of conclusions to another— 
witness the vexed question of tho effect of biUngualism on the 
mental growth of children. Methods too have tended to fluctuate, 
and uncertainty has persisted regarding such questions as the 
optimum age for beginning second-language learning. 

Indeed the language teacher who is not himself a professional 
psychologist sometimes grows sceptical and is tempted to wonder 
whether this is not a field which has so far yielded a larger crop of 
unsolved queries than of concrete results. Is there such a thing as 
liuKuistic aptitude? Can it be measured and diagnosed? What is 
the actual eficct on a child of taking up the study of two new 
languages at once: At what age may a child be said to have 
acquired sufficient mastery of his mother tongue so that it is safe 
for him to start iearniiig another language? Is language only a 
skill like learnmg lo play the pianQ? This list of quesUons could be 
extended considerably; it comprises only a fracUoii of those 
problems whose solution could set language-teaching methods on a 
really firm foundation and permit their development along agreed 
scitntific lines. , . 

The seminar report on the discussions which took place on this 
ccneral problem in Ceylon shows at least that they ranged widely. 
The rapporteur. Miss Panandikarof Bombay, was able to narrow 
the inevitable field of dissension and confusion considerably by a 
judicious use of categories. It is obviously a great convenience, for 
instance, to consider all aspects of the problem of language learning 
under «hree headings: as it affects pre-adolescents, as it aficcts 
adolescents, as it affects adults. It is also useful, following in the 
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footsteps of Thorndikc and McDougall, to divide the langua/je- 
learning process into learning the elements of a new technique, 
using the intelligence to solve a number of new theoretical and 
practical problems, and making contact with a fresh set of ideas. 
Finally, the separate and ordered considcrauon of motivation, the 
process of acquiring linguistic knowledge (in its conscious and 
subconscious aspects), retention and recall, completes a mental 
tour of the main points at issue. 

One reference in the seminar report may need elucidation : it is 
the allusion to the criteria of linguistic stabilization* and 'linguistic 
unstabilization'. What Mi. J. E. Weightman intended by the use 
of these terms was to establish a distinction between persons whose 
thought processes become fixed in their own language at an early 
stage and who, in consequence, prove refractory to the learning 
of another language and those, on the other hand, whose thinking 
is less distinctly verbal and who, consequently, experience Itvs 
difficulty in 'thinking' in another language. 

Two special aspects of the general subject were discussed with 
particular keenness. The first of these was the perennial question 
of the optimum age. Educational custom coupled with the laws 
of inertia have arbitrarily fixed this age in many countries at the 
first year of secondary school. There v^as at first a tendency to 
accept this practice as sound and not to ruesaon it, but a paper 
prepared and read by the director of the seminar, and which d:j.lt 
with the experiments now being conducted in the United States 
with regard to language teaching for very young children, had a 
healthily unsettling effect. This paper, revised and brought up to 
date by its author, has beer included as Chapter JX of the present 
volume. 

The other discussion was on the subject of tests and measure- 
ments (including examinations in the tr -iditional sense). L'^mguage 
teachers tend to regard many modern testing devices with con- 
siderable misgiving. They will admit that they do test 'something' 
but that this 'something' is often general intelligence or general 
knowledge and not the precise language factors that the teachers 
arc really anxious to test. It is fitting, therefore, that the present 
chapter should end with a note specially prepared for this volume 
by an eminent educational psychologist. Dr. Wall's remarks on the 
general claims that testers now feel they can safely make will be 
read with interest, and particularly what he has to say on the 
validity of prognosis tests for language pupils. 

Another sectioi. in this chapter deals with the interesting pi oblem 
of regional or racial psychologies, in this instance the unsuitability 
"of much of the language-leaching material prepared in the 
West when it is used for pupils in the East. This, according to 
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Dr. Jumsai, arises not -)nSy from the wider language gap but from 
a marked difference in maturity at given age levels. 

Professor Closset in his note deals with the special learning 
problems of the language pupil at age 1 1-12, that is to say at the 
age when the average pupil begins his secondary studies. These 
factors are of special relevance to countries which, like Belgium, 
hold firmly to the view that the secondary rather than the priniary 
school is the proper place to begin foreign language teaching. 

Finally, Professor Gurrey makes some useful comments on the 
gaps in our present knowledge and gives information regarding 
recent research projects undertaken in widely scattered parts of 
the world. 



THE SEMINAR REPORT 

The seminar discussed as its fifth main topic the psychological 
aspects of modern language teaching. It was agreed that these 
psychological aspects formed the basis for the consideration of the 
objectives and methods of modern language teaching. The learner 
being at the centre of the teaching situation, neither the objectives 
nor the methods could be discussed without reference to him. 
Whether the learner would be attracted by any accepted objec- 
tives, whether he would be capable of realizing them, arc funda- 
mental questions which cannot be ignored in the discussion of aims 
and objectives on cultural or educational grounds. Similarly, 
questions of method must be decided with reference to the pupil 
w'.io is to learn the language, and methods adopted must be in 
keeping v/ith the pupil's capacity and with his mental make-up in 
general. 

*What type of learning is language learning?' was the first 
question discussed at length. It was agreed that, in learning to 
speak and write a language, especially in its early stages, it was a 
skill as is also mastering the mechanics of reading the new language. 
It was also learning of the problem-solving type in its receptive 
aspects of understanding, speech or writing. In its cultural aspects 
it was learning in the sense of assimilation of ideas. 

The psychological characteristics of learners at different stages 
were next discussed, and it was agreed that a child of 6-!o plus 
had certain distinct advantages favouring learning a new language 
over the adolescent or the adult: greater flexibility of his vocal 
organs, spontaneous oral imitation, sensitivity to the forms of 
speech heard and natural love of repetition. In the adolescent and 
the adult some of these would be weaker, but organized memorizing 
and greater capacity for effort would supplement them. On the 
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emotional side, a small child would be less self-conscious and more 
of an extrovert, whereas an adolescent's growing self-consciousness 
.was likely to stand in the way of learning a new language, An 
adult would, on the other hand, to a great extent have got over 
the self-consciousness of adolescence. 

The four stages in learning, namely motivation, the learning 
process, retention and recall, were discussed in detail as applying 
to modern language learning. Whereas a child would learn a 
modern language just as a response to the situation and the 
demands made on him by the teacher and the school, «n adolescent 
.night tend to question its utility and might hgve a cert'un 
; distance towards learning the new language. However, in the 
mod ,rn world, with its various inventions bringing the distant 
i>arts of the world ''ogcther through travel, the cinema and the 
radio^ proper motivation of an adolescent would not be a difficult 
matte in terms of his characteristic attitudes and interests. An 
adult vho usually learnt a moder i language to meet some urgent 
practical or cultural needs was naiurally better motivated. 

In the process of learning a language the laws of use (exercise) 
and disuse would be evident in learning .to speak it, and constant 
practice and repetition womd be necessary to form the habits and 
reflexes nece^ary for speech. Such learning required the use of 
the intellect as in the process of spontaneous analysis and synthesis 
of the material presented that a pupil makes, and in the adjustment 
of speech to varying situations. A purely mechanical and auto- 
matic drill should have no place in human learning. In presenting 
material to pupils there must be grading in relation to the structure 
of the language, modified by psychological considerations such as 
interest, motivation and the relation between the mother tongue 
of the pupil and the language taught. In the case of reading and 
understanding, once the mechanics were mastered intellectual 
abilities and insight would be used to a greater extent. Hence a 
practical corollary for the teacher would be to emphasize practice, 
repetition and exercise in the matter of speech at the early stages, 
and to leave greater scope for the use of insight in ihc teaching of 
reading. Both exerdse and insight, in varying proportions, would 
be necessary for learning the different aspects of language. 

For retention and recall, it was seen that time and rest were 
required for proper consolidation in the mental structure and that 
judicious intervals of rest were as useful as periods of practice. A 
properly distributed learning would yield better results than 
concentrated learning, as proved in the case of some experiments 
with secondary school children. 

In considering the qualities that make for success in language 
learning, the special question discussed was that of linguistic 
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ability. From the results of a few experiments mentioned and a 
few case studies cited, it was seen that correlation between attain- 
ment in one's first language and in the languages learnt later was 
not high. An explanation, about which general agreement was not 
reachwl, considered that the distinction between *lingu\stic 
stabilization* and ^linguistic unstabilization* as suggested by 
Weightman in his On Language and Writingy^ or between con- 
ventionality and general inventiveness in terms of perseverance 
might also be useful. Generally, however, it could be said that 
children and adults of normal general intelligence were capable of 
learning a language if right methods were used and proper 
motivation secured. 

The next question discussed was the place of various kinds of 
tests in the teaching of modern language. There was a ^ronsiderablc 
divergence of opinion. According to one view, new-type tests and 
standardized tests for purposes of prognosis, diagnosis and m*:as- 
uring a pupiPs attainment in language were mechanical and 
could test only the mechanical aspects of language learning. These 
would be no measure of creative ability, or style, or thought. 
According to the other view, the tests, especially good standardized 
tests, would in the hands of a good teacher be a scientific and 
objective instrument and could be used with advantage, provided 
that they were used in combination with other devices of a 
broader and more personal type. The existing prognosis tests, it 
was felt, did not appear to have a high validity and could not be 
used by themselves. On this view, both objective tests and stan- 
dardized tests would be of great use as a basis for research con- 
nected with the methods of teaching modern languages and 
research on all problems pertaining to modern language teaching. 
It was emphasized that research and classroom practice were 
intimately related, in so far as the needs in the classroom must be 
met by rcsearc.i and the fields of research must in turn be related 
to classroom needs. 

The effect of modern language study on the pupil's general 
mental develc*pment was next discussed. It was seen that in view 
of the latest fiadings on the problem of mental discipline, a study of 
a modern language would go a long way towards disciplining and 
developing the mind, provided that in the teaching of the language 
an appeal was made to the interests of the learner ard an oppor- 
tunity giver, to him to use his insight and the ideals formed in his 
own mind. The study of a new language would enrich the mind 
not so much by adding to its content as by contributing to its 
rnaturatiun and development. A modern language taught in this 
i.iauner, would, by securing the general mental development of 

I. I^ndon, Sylvan PrcM, io\7» 
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the pupil, help to enable him to envisage the idea of a world 
community and be a worthy member of that community. 

As regards the question of the optimum age for beginning the 
study of a new language, it was decided that in view of the experi- 
ments of introducing modem languages in elementary schools 
being carried out by various Member States, it would be wrong 
to discuss the question on a priori grounds but desirable to watch 
the results of the experiments. It was also agreed that, in view of 
the importance of this matter of the age at which a second language 
could be introduced, steps should be taken to keep all Member 
States informed on the success or otherwise of such schemes. 



PSYCHOLOGICAL PITFALLS FOUND IN CLASSICAL WESTERN MLTHODS 
OF LANGUAGE TEACHING^ 

In many countries childrf;n learning English as a foreign language 
often use textbooks and readers written by those whose mother 
tongue is English. Although applying recognized methods of 
teaching a foreign language, these books are by no mea.-** 
factory, since the writers take for granted as being undcrstooc so 
many of the small, trivial details that are confusing to a child 
brought up in surroundings entirely different from those of an 
English-speaking person. Such a child speaks a language the 
structure of which is very far removed from that of English. His. 
environment is different, his living conditions are different, he has 
different social customs and religious beliefs, his historical back- 
ground is different, and he thinks in a different way. Therefore 
he finds it very difficult to understand why such phrases must be 
spoken in such a way, why certain synonyms cannot be. substituted 
for one another when they have the same meaning, why one word 
or phrase is used while another is not used, why a certain word 
must be spelt in this and not in that way. 

It is my opinion that in order to understand the many local 
difficulties encountered both in teaching and learning English as 
a foreign language, one must be a native of the country, a person 
who knew no English for the first few years of his life and who, 
when he did start to learn it, had to struggle through the various 
difficulties of the language until he had mastered it. Only a person 
who has passed through this experience himself can comprehend 
the difficulties encountered by a child of his own nationality who 
is learning to speak a foreign language and grasp what the child is 

I. This section is cxtMCted from the working-paper prepared for the Ceylon seminar by 
Dr. Manicli Jumsai who at that time was a member of the Secretariat of Uncsco an whu 
had prcvioi'sly been Head of the Curriculum Section of the Thailand Ministry of Education 
and Secretary of the Textbook Comuiittee of the tamo Ministry. 
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thinking of when he interprets certain things in a certain way. 
Notwithstanding the theories put forward by various eminent 
specialists of modern languages, it is my firm opinion that the series 
of books on this subject will not be complete until consideration 
has been given to the complete cycle of effective development of 
the indigenous child's mind. 

Let me speak as a Thai national, coming from a typical provin- 
cial town in Thailand, born in a village far from modern civiliza- 
tion, but eager to learn English, dreaming from childhood of 
strange lands where lived those funny white-faced people (of 
whom we sometimes heard) with blond hair, who spoke in a 
strange tongue and had strange customs. • . . I had never met any 
of these people. Why should I, when even my provincial teacher 
had never seen one of them, and our severe, grim-looking head- 
master, most learned of the village people, did not know them? 
One day, my curiosity getting the better of me, I asked my 
master, and he in turn asked the headmaster, what was the name 
of the capital city of these strange white people who spoke the 
foreign language we now had to learn in all secondary schools, 
even in the remotest village, but neither of them could give me 
answer. Such were the conditions in Thailand when I started to 
learn English 40 years ago. Of what use to us then were the direct 
method theories? My teacher did not speak English, he only read 
and translated words from the blackboard, together with their 
meanings, so that we could learn them by heart. At the next 
English lesson we had to tell him what were the meanings of the 
various words. As to writing, the teacher would avoid it very 
carefully so that, during my childhood, I did not have mucli 
chance of writing anything other than translations of sentences 
from English into Thai or Thai into English, usually from books. 
There was no question of free translations being made. Even when 
translating from books, an English-Thai dictionary had to be used. 
When we encountered a peculiar word or grammatical construc- 
tion, we had to use it as instructed by our teacher. If we asked why 
it should be used in that way, we were told that that was the strange 
English way of saying it. ... 

As for the meaning of words, there was no distmction in our 
minds between apples, pears, peaches, cherries, grapes, straw- 
berries or raspberries, however large or small, whatever their 
colour, whether grown on vines or on trees. All we knew was that 
they were *a kind of fruit'; the teacher said so. We had never seen 
them, and neither had the teacher. They were English fruits 
which could not be grown in a hot country like Thailand. They 
were strange fruits which puzzled our minds and our imaginations. 
Similarly with trees, flowers, animals, insects, etc., while learning 
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EngUsh at school, I had stored away in my mind many strange 
names for each of them, but they were all the same to mc— a kind 
of tree, a kind of flower, a kind of animal, etc., which the English 
people had but we did not have. At last I grew impatient, and one 
day I asked my teacher what were the English names for some of 
our local fruits, flowers, trees and foodstuffs. Of course, he could 
not tell mc, and he looked somewhat surprised that I should ask 
such a silly question. Was I becoming insubordinate? Such things 
did not exist in English booku, nor in English. Then I argued: 
'Suppose one of these days I meet an Englishman. I will take him 
round to sec things. I will show him the fruits we have (Noi-na, 
Lam«yai, Chompoo, Mafuang, etc.) and him to taste some of 
them. But what shall I cali ihem?' *0h, curious child, what else 
would they be for these Europeans bvt c kind of fruit?' 

I would therefore repudiate a list of basic words if it contained 
'bread', *apple*, etc., instead of words appropriate to the food grown * 
in the country where English was being taught. I consider that 
such a list should contain words which have a real meaning for 
the child because he sees and uses the articles described in his 
everyday life. 

When it comes to English spelling and pronunciation, we people 
of Thailand find that the words are never pronounced the way 
they are spelt. It is of no use to learn any rules, but only exceptions. 
Then came a ne^v invention: the international phonetic script. 
This is a device Vt^hereby we can see how the various peculiar 
English words are pronounced; but then we are introduced to 
new signs and symbols. This, again, is like learning a new language. 
Is not English difficult enough — must we now read a new language? 
Even this phonetic system is not a satisfactory solution to 
our problem. Whatever signs and symbols are invented for us, we 
do not pronounce them in that way since our own language is so 
different. We don't sound the endings of our words as do the 
English, we do not twist and roll our tongue to sound an /, or an r, 
we do not make sounds through our teeth like /A, we do not have 
hissing sounds like s and ss, Th^se are only English idiosyncracies 
to make things harder than they look. After a certain time, we go 
back to the ordinary English spelling, but what is the point when 
words are not all spelt in the same way? Our eyes see different 
words on paper, but our minds cannot identify them as being the 
same. Wc have to learn over again the quaint spelling and irregular 
pronunciation. Words are not written the way they are pronoun- 
ced, as is done in the international phonetic script. But what is 
the use of struggling to learn all these quaint symbols if they are 
not going to be used? Also, there are exceptions and unusual 
things in the international phonedc script itself. 

TECHNICAL RESOURCES DIVISION 
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Then there arc the various ways of expressing oneself. The Thai 
and English languages are fundamentally different, having 
absolutely nothing in common. Why should they? When all is 
said and done, the English and Thai peoples had never met until 
recently. They are not descended from a common stock with 
ancestors common to both races. While the original Thai people 
were still living in the valley of the Yellow River, in brick buildings, 
and with a fairly advanced civilization, the British were living in 
prehistoric times; Britons still wore leaves and animal skins and 
dwelt in the forests. The two peoples live in worlds far apart, each 
developing their own language to suit their different needs 
without ever having the opportunity to discuss what they should 
say for certain things, or how they should express certain feelings 
or ideas. Therefore, a Thai student starting to learn English would 
say: 'I speak English snake snake fish fish'. This docs not mean 
anything to an Englishman, but it means everything to the Thai 
student. When a person knows only a few odd words of a language, 
such as snake or fish, and has to use the same words all the time 
because he knows no other, it is obvious to a Thai mind that he 
really knows very little of that language. On the other hand, when 
he knows so much of the language that the words flow from his 
muath without hesitation, like water flowing from a spout, he will 
say: *I speak English like water'. He understands this clearly, 
although it will not be understood by an Englishman. 

Thai ways, sentiments, feelings and understanding are not the 
same as those of EnglM: p^-oplr. and an Englishman must not be 
led astray by thinking that whatever he says is simple, straight* 
forward and therefore easily understood by a Thai. For instance, 
look at these phrases which are perfectly obvious and clear to a 
Thai: *I have ox two body*; *he woman have son ox two body*. 

Why should one say: *I have two oxen*; *she has two young 
oxen*; etc.? Why should the language be made more difficult by 
using 4ias* on one occasion and *have* on another? Why should 
the words be changed to plural when singular can mean the same 
object? Why should one use a new word *she* when one can say 
*a female lie* or *he woman*? Why should one say *young oxen* 
when they are really *sons or daughters of oxen*, and so on? 

There are instances when a Thai would say *yes* and an Eng- 
lishman *no*, and yet both o*:prcssions have the same meaning. 
A typical romparison is: 
Euglishmnn 

Q,. Have been to England? 

A. No. (I have never been.) 
Thai 

Q,. Have you never been to England? 
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A. Yes. (The fact that I have never been there is *yes* in this 
case.) 

The English are great inventors; they make grammatical rules 
and then start to evade them by making exceptions and creating 
more and more language difficulties. The Thai language, on the 
other hand, has no tenses, no feminine nouns, no comparative and 
superlative adjectives and adverbs, no plurals, etc. It is quite 
straightforward. English grammar is perhaps one of the most 
difficult in the world to learn, owing to the number of tenses and 
irregular verbs. Compare these expressions: 

English ' ♦ Thai 

He goes to school He go school 

Ht is going to school He active go school 

Ht vftnt to school yesterday Hc'go to school yesterday 

He has already been to school this He go school already morning this 
morning 

He went to school He go school Rnished 

He did not go to school He no go school finished' 

As far as Thailand is concerned, I do not know of a single book 
which has been written by any of the eminent exponents of a 
number of accepted methods of teaching English which would be 
perfectly satisfactory and thoroughly understood by the pupils. 
English is made infinitely more difficult owing to the fact that 
vhe books are written about things which the indigenous child has 
never seen or heard of during the whole of his short life. 

Attractive illustrations are not the special need of an English 
reader for a foreign country; the contents of the book are much 
more important. A Thai child starts to learn English at the age 
of 1 1 plus, by which time his mind is fully developed. He is a big 
boy or a small man — no longer a child. He has a thirst for true 
stories, for adventure, for culture, for his own social inheritance — 
something which is no longer childish, but which will fill his mind 
with ambitions, aspirations, adventures and heroism. He is not 
a fool who can be easily led to believe things which are untrue, 
such as fairy tales, spirits, goblins that inhabit the forests, and 
animals that talk. English primers written for children of a lower 
age level arc therefore not suitable for him. The books are fuli of 
childish things, simple (not to say foolish or stupid) beliefs; they 
always contain the famous Grimm and Hans Andersen fairy tales, 
or stories taken from the Arabian Nights. What is more important, 
they contain strange words which are never used by adults and 
which cannot be found in ordinary dictionaries, thus making it 
more difficult for the average Thai teacher to understand and 
translate, his method being to translate everything. Instead of 
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*B€ar', the books use Tcd^/ Bear', *Brcr Rabbit' for *rabbit', 
Jumbo' for *clcphant', *Nann>* for *goat', *cot' for *bcd', *pup* 
for *dog\ Then there are all the terms of endearment which an 
English mother uses when speaking to her baby. Such things are 
outside the ordinary English vocabulary. Also, children in England 
start to learn by using words which are orthographically and 
phonetically simple and not too long. So, instead of the usual 
word *sleep*, they use *nap', and in order to keep to simple 
monosyllabic words they use the most extraordinary words and 
stories. And a Thai boy of 1 1 plus has to learn this nonsense. 

When writing primers for children of 1 1 plus, the mentality, 
curiosity, previous knowledge and experience, as well as the 
understanding of the child, should be taken into account. Special 
books should be written for children of this age in order to make 
them feel that English is not so difficuh, confusing or nonsensical, 
books which will help them to master the simple normal language 
form. 

Various primers have been written to cope with different 
factors, from the phonetic and from the orthographic angle, based 
on the monosyllabic word list, the nursery word list, the first 
basic word list, and so on, but none has dealt with the difficulties 
of grammar. English grammar and construction are extremely 
baffling for children whose mother tongue is Thai. So many 
differences and distinctions have to be accounted for. Grammar 
should be carefully analysed and graded, and explanations of the 
various points introduced step by step as those points occur in 
new phrases and sentences. If there is a list of basic words in 
English, there should be also a list of basic grammatical points* 

Those who attempt to improve the teaching of English in 
Thailand should make a complete analysis of the Thai and 
English languages to see where lie the parities, similarities and 
discrepancies. When this has been done they will then be able to 
understand the mind of the child who is struggling to understand 
a foreign language like English. So far, no such analysis has 
been made. 



ADOLESCEOTS AND MODERN LANGUAGES^ 



How is it possible to arouse the interest of an adolescent of 
I ?-i3 years of age in the learning of a foreign language? 

Adolescence is a period of anxiety and disharmony, an age of 
rc ok and day-dreaming about adventures, travel and uncontrolled 

i. This secti.' \ is liien from the workinj»p«p<r prepattd for the Ceylon lemtnar by Professor 
Fr, Clowt of the University of Liige. 
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freedom. Is it possible to confine this small turbulent univene 
within the narrow, and necessarily rudimentary framework of 
the study of a foreign language? How, if the principles of the direct 
method arc to be observed, can the need for graduating the 
difficulties and for patiently applying the method of •short steps* 
pr\^bc reconciled with the impatience and curiosity which are so 
^.natural in an adolescent of 12 or 13? 

{ In order to solve this problem, not the subject matter but the 
pupU himself has been taken as the starting point. The fint 
question is not how much knowledge should be imparted to the 
pupil, but what his potentialities and capacities are. In short, 
choice of methods must be based on what psychological insight 
reveals. 

If we compare the aptitudes of a pupil aged 10 with those of the 
same pupil when aged 12 or 13, we note that, at the latter age, 
there is a slight diimnution in the flexibility of his auditory and 
vocal organs and that his mechanical, untrained processes of 
memorizing and his faculty of imitation, which are so useful in the 
study of foreign languages, have also weakened to a certain extent. 
On the other hand, these physiological shortcomings are offset by 
a development of other faculties— thought, organized memory 
the reasoned association of ideas, the capacity for synthesis, 
abstraction and voluntary attention, intellectual curiosity and a 
more conscious and disinterested sensibility. 

The adolescent of 12 or 13 is still a child in many ways, but a 
child who now wishes to be taken seriously. His evolution is 
intermittent and spasmodic: sometimes we have to deal with a 
mere youngster who can be captivated by completely primitive 
methods, and sometimes wth a young man or a young woman 
who demands that his or her personality be respected, revolts 
against all dogmatism and seeks the why and the wherefore of all 
things. The adolescent begins to be aware of himself and 10 observe 
the discipline of his own will. He no longer has complete confidence 
in othen, any more than he has in himself. Only in action can he 
find seif-assurance, as well as the answers to the innumerable 
questions tliat assail him. It is through direct action that he will 
discover his own capacities and the 'meaning* of thingj. At this 
age his conception of the world is a utilitarian one, dominated 
by the questions: *What is the use of that? What will it lead to?* 
The adolescent, therefore, who is obliged to stanrjatier out the 
first words learnt in a foreign language experiences a natural 
feeling of embarrassment; he feels he is at a disadvantage and 
is even being made to look slightly ridiculous. He would inevitably 
fril a prey to discouragement and boredom^ if the teacher were 
not there to co-operate with his pupils in a^spirit of understanding. 
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It is the teacher's task to take the mentality of his young charges 
into full account, and> from the outset, adapt himself to it* 

In our opinion, certain rules must be observed by the teacher 
who is entrusted wth the tar* f teaching adolescents a foreign 
language. He must: (a) use t... pupils' need for individual and 
collective activity and encourage a spirit of co-operation by 
applying methods which, while ensuring that the teacher shall 
be a vigilant and active guide, reserve the most important and 
responsible role for the class; (b) create an atmosphere of friendly 
confidence and goodwill ; (c) encourage initiative and inventiveness 
and all efforts to avoid tlie commonplace; (d) encourage the 
pupils to think for themselves and not simply to imitate; (e) choose 
subjects for his lessons which coincide with the interests of his 
pupils. 

A pupil tends to remember only what he has actually experienced 
and what is in harmony with his personality. External phenomena 
alone cannot satisfy him, unless he is allowed to find out for 
himself their moral meaning and aesthetic value. Adolescents are 
highly sensitive to the manner in which things are presented to 
them; while they react violently against over-emphasized *moral* 
ization', they arc easily captivated by a beautifully worded text, 
a touching narrative, a human or social problem. 

AUhough these rules obviously apply to all branches of teaching, 
we recall them here since in secondary schools, the beginning of 
language teaching coincides with that age which, at first glance, 
seems to increase teaching difficulties but which, on closer 
examination, is seen to be well suited to such study. 

These rules conceive of the class as the scene of various activities, 
episodes, situations and pictures taken from life, and by the 
conception of the human body as a living, active organism. 
Objects are regarded simply as incidental to action. Descriptions 
and enumerations should serve merely to place scenes or anecdotes 
in their proper setting. The noun is necessarily accompanied by 
an action; it is emphasized by a gesture, an attitude; and the 
verb becomes the pivot of a sentence. This is the stage at which 
words arc associated with gestures. 

At a slightly more advancerl stage, recourse is made to 
•dramatization*, based on the association of words, gestures and 
emotions. The essential thing is to Miumanize* the subject matter 
of the teaching, to centre the interest around what has been lived 
and experienced. Lessons will relate first to the adolescents them- 
selves, or rather to the events of their daily lives; then to the lives 
of the foreigners whose language they are karning, these lives 
being studied witliin the framework of their environment, of their 
own ^atmosphere', as it were. 
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, The question that comes to the lips of our pupils, *What is the 
use of learning a foreign language?' thus receives an immediate 
answer: *It enables you to get to know a vast new world, full of 
interest.' 

Experience shows that we have not taken the wrong road: our 
fint and second year pupib are passionately interested in the 
study of languages. Owing to their eagerness to Jearn they often 
increase the normal rhythm of their work, reading their textbooks 
in advance and asking for supplementary reading material. Every 
discovery in this new field, whether in the form of songs, poems, 
photographs, gramophone records or books, gives them genuine 
pleasure. 

The adolescent not only likes discovering a new world, but 
wants to use the foreign language as soon as possible, so as to be 
able to speak about what interests and stirs him. Sports, technol- 
ogical progress, the cinema and theatre, animal life, travel, social 
problems and occasionally, in time of crisis, political questions, 
such arc the subjects that absorb young people of 13-15 years of 
age and can stimulate useful exchanges of ideas in language classes* 
These subjects can form the basis of talks between thiT pupils and 
the teacher; they can be the material for 'commentaries'* based 
upon personal observation or interviews on the spot (at the 
airport, the travel agency, a model farm, etc.), or for a 'newsreeP 
in which the pupils, individually or in groups, present their own 
accounts of recent events, illustrated by photographs taken from 
newspapers and reviews. 

It is a golden rule to satisfy the curiosity of our pupils and to 
use it, at the same time, for the benefit of our teaching. But it is 
also necessary to meet the need for menial discipline which begins 
to reveal itself in adolescents of 13-14 years of age. Their desire to 
classify, associate, explain and understand the reasons for the 
varioiis phenomena presented to them will be particularly useful 
in the study of languages and grammar. Our is-year-old pupils 
do not shirk grammar, realizing that it enables them to discover 
the explanation of matters that are complex and obscure. The 
pupil is more interested in a. problem if he is allowed to find the 
solution himself Under the teacher*s direction, he will train 
himself in observing, classifying and associating grammatical 
phenomena, and in deducing rules from particular cases. In other 
words, he will always employ the active method. 

Those of us who have experimented with this inethod in teaching 
discovered from the outset that one of the most effective nicans of 
achieving our object is to 'dramatize*, that is to put into' dialogue 
form, the texts read by the pupils, which gives an impression of 
reality and life more readily than any other medium. 
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Such a method requires initiative, skill and tact on the teacher's 
part. Given this, however, it arouses the interest oi the pupils, for 
a *play* satisfies their instinctive desire for action. Instead of being 
obKged to remain passive listeners, they are invited to take an 
active part in the lesson, ask one another questions, offer criticism 
and make suggestions— all of which gives them great pleasure. 
They thus acquire, almost as it were by play process, new aptitudes 
and fresh knowledge, whose practical value immediately becomes 
clear to them. 



TESTS AND EXAMINATIONS* 

The rough testing which a teacher carries out for a number of 
lessons, or regularly at the end of a term, can go on at all times 
and perform a useful service. For instance the effectiveness of 
some procedure can be roughly estimated in terms of the pupils* 
responses and reactions to questions, e.g. did it promote active 
responses, were there many more mistakes than usual, were there 
plenty of words used by the pupils, was the standard in most of 
the answers high enough? So, too, there are many exercises to test 
achievement in all textbooks nowadays, though few indicate the 
percentage of correctness that should be accepted as a condition 
for allowing work to continue, or what percentage indicates that 
more revision is needed. Similarly, the use of 'composition scales' 
has not been widely recommended, though in the hands of a keen 
teacher i^ five-point or ten-point composition scale will be most 
helpful. It will estimate for him the general standard that that 
class should attain. It may also diagnose a prevalent weakness, 
and it will always single out the weakest pupils, one or two of 
whom may have escaped notice. It might be profitable for this 
subject of simple classroom testing to be discussed by experts with 
experience of teaching English abroad, and for particular 
techniques and procedures to be developed for general use in 
schools. 

If the tesu'ngis to discover the better of t^-o (or more) procedures, 
textbooks, plans in syllabus or organization, it will be reliable 
only if it is scii5ntifical!v carried out. For this, valid tests with a 
known reliability will be needed, and the usual statistical analyses 
of educational research. This will require the full time of an 
investigator, or team of workers, and several years to secure 
results that are reliable enough for action to be taken on them. 
In order to discover, for instance, whether it is better (i.e. for 

I. Thne notes vt taken from the workinf-papcr prepared by Profenor Gurrcy for the CeyloA 
lemlnar. 
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future success) to plan for pupils to begin English in their first 
year or their second, or whether it is better to have one, two or 
three years of oral work before any reading of English, or whether 
it is better to delay the use of English as the medium of instruction 
until the fiftli, sixth or seventh or even eighth year of learning 
English, it is completely unsound, and a complete waste of time 
and money, to attempt to answer such quwtions by rough and 
ready methods, by observation, teachers' estimates, made once a 
week or once a term, or by school examination marks, even over 
a long period. A sound answer might be arrived at, but that would 
be almost accidental. ^ ^ i. . 

There has been Uttlc research on the learmng of Enghsh. The 
only possibility for such work to be carried through is perhaps for 
specially appointed persons to undertake specific tasks, c.g. the 
comtruction of and standardizing of a battery of tests, or even of 
one test. So little has been done m this field that the preliminary 
stages take up much time and the preparing of tests is a protracted 
task. The second step in planning might be to discuss the project 
and the necessity of the research, and also its main focus, with 
those who have had practical experience of research in education. 
The recommendations of 'external' advisers would be valuable 
and would save much time. Their recommendations and advice 
would have to receive full consideration, for research can very 
easily go astray into theoretical channels or become entangled in 
relatively minor problems; or it can be wasteful by tnaking use of 
unprofitable or unsuitable techniques. The third step in planmng 
might well be to appoint a small committee of advisers for the 
researcher to consult and report to periodically. The members of 
this committee should be well informed, but not necessarily expert 
or experienced in educational research. The value of this suggestion 
is that it would save money and time if the research plan could be 
discussed thoroughly before it was begun. 

Nothing is known about 'the learning burden' for pupils learmng 
EngUsh, nor the comparative learning burden of pupils brought 
up in different cultures and civilizations— Arabic, Indian, Malayan, 
Fiiian etc. We also want to know the learning burden at the 
different stages, and its relation to the intellectual level of the 
pupils. No work has been done on the number of rcpcUUons that 
are needed for the learning, say, of a hundred new words m a 
second language, or the ten commonest sentence patterns. It 
would be useful to know what is the number of new words that 
an average class can learn during a year, and what is d\c maximum 
number that can be learnt by a good class with normal teaching. 
Similarly some studies on the learning of grammar might throw 
light on the type of exercise that best promotes learning of 
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inflttdons; on how much grammar can be learnt in the first year 
of learning a new language. 

There are a number of investigations, not requiring tests, that 
can usefully be undertaken to provide estimates and guides in the 
teaching of English. For instance, much can be done merely by 
counting. How much written work docs this class or that actually 
complete during a year? What is the average amount of written 
work that can be completed at the different stages? How many 
new words learnt during the previous year appear in the pupils* 
free compositions? Then, an *error frequency count' can be taken, 
though this needs expert gmdance. But with care the most 
frequently occurring mistakes can be discovered, and if the count 
is spread over the written work of several schools, a check is 4 
provided and the total summed figures may be more reliable. 
Similarly, a count of tense usage can give us the kind of tenses 
that the pupils use at the diff*ercnt stages in written work. Informal 
counts can be made of the words outside the readers that the 
children use in speech and writing. Again, a concerted attack on 
such problenu as these in a number of schools can produce 
reliable results. Information of the greatest value to textbook 
compilers could easily be collected by teachers, and even by 
pupils themselves, over a term of years. 

The work that has been done in Fiji, the Gold Coast, South 
Africa and Madhya Pradesh (India) is outstanding. Investigation 
into teaching and teaching programmes is a permanent feature 
of educational adniinistration in South Africa. This is, indeed, 
an example to all countries which points the way to improved 
teaching through more effective methods and better textbooks. 

At the request of the Gold Coast Education Department in 
1948, the new University College set up an English Research 
Department to carry out research into the teaching and learning 
of English throughout the country. The department consisted of 
two British and twu Afric?Ti researchers: one professor, one senior 
English master of a secondary school, one middle school head- 
master and one aristant education officer; it was helped for six 
months by an experienced educational researcher of professorial 
status from Canada. Research was carried out for four years, 
though with full staff for only two. The work consisted mainly of 
investigations into comprehension in silent reading, mental ability 
testing, a general survey of attainment in English over the whol^ 
country, including the Northern Territories, a study of written 
composition and the teaching of it, inquiries into the learning of 
grammar, with an extensive error frequency count of written work 
in every secondary school in the country and in a large number of 
middle schools, a study of children's out-of-school reading, the 
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vocabulary and sentence patterns of children in their first three 
years of English (and first three or two years of school), and of the 
general standard of pronunciation in the colony, at ?J1 levels. 

In all, close on 46,000 test-scripts and compositions were 
completed and analysed. Considerable statistical work brought to 
light much useful information. A test for comprehension in silent 
reading v/as constructed and worked over for reliability and 
validity; this brought to light the need for a thorough training 
in reading with precise attention to detail. A non-verbal mental 
ability test was the test finally chosen out of several others for 
experiment. It proved suitable for testing African schoolchildren 
with seven, eight and nine years of school. A composition scale 
for pupils with seven, eight or nine years of English was made and 
used in urban and rural areas. Grammar tests and the error 
fixquency count established that the chief difficulty is tenses — not 
only in primary education but throughout the secondary stage 
as well* 

In Madhya Pradesh tests of achievement in reading English 
and in middle school subjects have been constructed and stan* 
dardized* A composition scale for written English has also been 
prepared: for senior high school level an eight-point scale, and 
for junior high and upper middle schools a nine-point scale, 
elementary schools a seven-point scale. The usefulness of these 
scales is explained for the teachers, the main points being: (a) they 
help in the judging of English expression apart from compositional 
ability, which is very complex; (b) they help to sharpen the 
judgment of teachers as to what is good work and what is not; 
(c) they help to standardize evaluation ; (d) they help the individual 
teacher to evaluate more consistently; (e) they help teachers to 
differentiate between the standard to be expected in the different 
classes. Detailed instructions are also given for the use of these 
scales, and they are considerably improved in accuracy of applica- 
tion by the short list of 'characteristics' that is provided for each 
specimen composition. 

In Natal, in 1949, an investigation into the work of secondary 
schools, including English as second language, was undertaken. 
It revealed that there has been a very substantial and encouraging 
improvement in the achievement of pupils in Natal Government 
secondary schools since before the war. Not all of this improvement, 
however, could be credited to teaching in the second language. 
Much of it was due to improvement in teaching techniques, and 
to the more understanding attitude of parents. It also became 
clear that the average Natal pupil was not yet bilingual enough 
to learn mathematics, history, etc., through the second language 
\^thout some loss of time and comprehension of the matter studied. 
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Recommendations were made for a change which would make it 
possible to retain the advantage of teaching in the second language 
whilst avoiding the weakness which had been revealed. 

As to Fiji, during the first year the work of the Educational 
Research Institute at Suva was largely concentrated on devising 
tests to provide a standard of attainment in all classes of the 
Fijian and Indian schools. These comprised tests in the basic 
subjects and a test of general ability. This was the first objective 
of the early studies, and a means of effective selection of pupils for 
secondary and further education. The preparation of attainment 
tests in English (which was at once recognized as a major factor m 
success in secondary and further education in the area) led to 
vocabulary studies which would assist in assessment of reading 
ability. The administration of the tests provided material for a 
survey of current standards of attainment in reading English. As 
a complement to this survey, a study was made of attainment in 
written English. , 

Assessment of the effectiveness of current practices in the teaching 
of English was hampered by lack of information concerning the 
retention of reading and writing skills in adult life. Therefore two 
pilot studies were prepared. The fu-st was concerned with the 
reading habits and preferences of Fijian adults, and the second 
with their reading ability in English. 

In the first study an investigation was made of the printed matter 
to be found in village homes in Fiji. The sample covered several 
villages and different levels of education and authority. It revealed 
that there were religious vernacular books (chiefly Bibles and 
hymnbooks) in all homes, English magazines or papers in 
60 per cent of the homes, and English books in 40 per cent. 

In the second study a small library was taken into a Fijian 
village by a member of the vill.ige community, and the choice of 
books and papers were noted. Th?. most popular items were 
religious pamphlets in Fijian; but the absence of vernacular fiction 
made it difficult to determine whether tiiis preference v/as due to 
language or content. A series of simplified English stories was 
read with interest, but full-length English novels were not popular. 
An interesting feature was the failure of comics to interest readers. 
A third part of the study examined the sales of books, papers and 
magazines: there was an obvious preference for vernacular news- 
papers, but a considerable percentage of literature sold was in 

English. J u 

This study showed tliat Fijians who read were able to read botli 
Fijian and English, but tlicy preferred the latter, presumably 
because they found it easier. The interest in serious rehgious 
pubUcations is a sign of the considerable impact of the missions. 
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There arc indications in the study that serious literature — perhaps 
of the semi-technical kind— written in simple English would have 
a wide appeal. With modifications, this study seemed suitable for 
wider application in the Faciiic. 

' The second of the pilot studies examined a sample group of 
Fijians who had left school more than three years ago but less 
than seven. These 'subjects' were tested in English reading with 
tests appropriate to the grade at which they left school. Although 
many of these 'subjects' did little English reading in their villages, 
their results in the tests were better than the average of the 
children still at school. It seems that greater maturity may have 
erased the effect of lack of practice. 

This study appears to be of some importance in education not 
only in the Pacific, and preparations have been made for a 
widespread and thorough investigation of this problem. But the 
work of this research institute is concerned with all the problems 
of education in the Pacific area, and it is not possible to specialize 
in the leaching of English. We feel however that success in 
teaching English is an essential preliminary to the raising of 
standards of general education in all Pacific territories. For this 
reason, a large amount of our work has been, and will continue 
to be done, in this field. 

There mmt be examinations of some kind as things are at 
present, and an examination will always influence teaching — let 
us face that fact. Protests against the domination of teaching by 
examinations are, however, usually justified; but they are protests 
really against the type and nature of the examination, rather than 
against having examinations. And often they are criticisms and 
protests directed to the teachers who succumb to the temptation 
of cramming their pupils for expected questions — and often for 
expected questions only. The remedy is not impossible: the 
examination should be framed on lines that cannot be crammed 
for. The teacher then does not gain anything for his pupils if he 
concentrates only on expected questions. Most of the recognized 
examining boards now announce the type of question that they 
will use for the various aspects of the paper, and there is no 
harm, and often much good, in doing intensive work on some 
types of question, for instance, comprehension questions. As the 
examination influences the teaching, we can improve the teaching 
by improving the examination— and that is what is badly needed, 
and is the obvious remedy. Work on the field of examining has 
been going on in the United States of America and in the United 
Kingdom for many years, and considerable knowledge has been 
accumulated; but administrators and other educationists in Africa 
and Asia who are responsible for examinations have not always 
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availed themselves of the information that is readily provided by 
the bodies that have promoted this study. But as far as is known 
at present there is no adequate study of examining in English as 
a second language — a study would direct examiners to test the 
candidates' command of the language. 



TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHING* 

All teachers at one time or another attempt to evaluate the results 
of their work with a class. In most cases they conduct internal 
examinations, annually or oftener; and, at the end of the course, 
most pupils arc given some kind of external test or examination, 
the results of which are supposed to provide an index to the 
achievement of each candidate and a measure of the effectiveness 
of the education given. 

The form and implications of such examinations, especially 
those set by official examining bodies like the Universities, came 
under very heavy criticism in the thirties* and the mental testing 
movement has brought about a considerable degree of re-thinking 
of the whole technique of measuring in education. There has been 
a marked change in methods and in concepts of what an examina- 
tion or test might be expected to measure, and in particular a 
greater awareness of elements of unreliability in the instruments 
used and in the marker. So too we are now more aware of the 
possible effects of a syllabus-based examination and of the form of 
the examination itself upon the content and method of the course 
which prepares pupils for it. 

It is important to realize that a so-called *new style' or objective 
test of attainment is a form of examination that, though it may be 
very different in its method, attempts to serve the same kind of 
purpose as the traditional examination— that of assessing a level 
of ability or achievement. Many of the criticisms directed at this 
kind of test should more properly be directed against examinations 
in general, rather than at the new style test itself. The only essential 
difference — ^and it is a large one — between the traditional exami- 
nation and the 'objective' test is that the latter consciously attempts 
to achieve a greater degree of accuracy both in the numerical 
assessment of the pupil's performance and in the comparisons 
drawn between one pupil and another. 

It is important here to consider what we are attempting to do 

I. ThU paper wai specially prepared for the preaent volume by Dr. W. D. Wall, formerly Reader 
in Education at Birminfham University, England, and since igji a member of the Secretariat 
of Unetco. 

3. See the publicatiooi of the International Examioations Enquiry initiated by the International 
Institute of Teachers* College, Columbia Univenity, New >'ork. 
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when wc try to measure the results of language teaching. We may, 
and usually do, try to evaluate achievement, the results of a 
particular course of teaching; not infrequently however we are 
also trying to predict future success. We like to think that, for 
example, if a pupil gets a high mark for French or German in his 
matriculation or college entrance examination, he will also do 
wdl in a university or college course in the same language. Wc 
tend to assume too that the results of an examination in German 
composition or grammar, for example, mean that the ability 
shown in the examination room will also be shown if the pupil has 
to write a letter in German as part of his later employment. 

The form and content of our examinations express another set 
of ideas. They embody what we think to be the objectives, know- 
ledge or skilb, which should be attained by our teaching. Much of 
the criticism levelled at tests and examinations of all kinds arises 
from the observation that they tend to stress undidy one particular 
objective — let us say a command of vocabulary, of accurate 
grammatical or syntactical usage— at the expense of others, for 
example knowledge and appreciation of the cuhure which the 
foreign language enshrines. Sometimes indeed the apparent ease 
with which certain aspects of language learning can be tested — 
such as vocabulary in the form of word recognition, or grammatical 
forms — gives these preference over more subtle elements such for 
example as oral expression or insight into the foreign culture. 

This brief introduction may lead us to define some of the 
considerations upon which measurement in foreign language 
teaching might be based and some of the criteria to be used in 
devising tests and examinations. Mutatis mutandis, these con- 
siderations and criteria will apply to measurement and evaluation 
in the teaching of any foreign language, and indeed to most 
measurement in education. 

The first important thing is to define the goals of the teaching 
given and, as far as possible, to resolve these into their simplest 
elements. Only when this has been done and the skills and attitudes 
involved defined in a reasonably concrete way can we begin to 
attempt to measure a given pupirs degree of mastery. If, for 
example, we take the ability to ^read* a foreign language as one 
goal, it will be seen that such an ability involves mechanical 
elements of word recognition, of voc^^bula^y, and of fluency as 
well as the more purely intellectual ones of gathering the general 
meaning of a passage, understanding words in their grammatical, 
syntactical and meaningful contexts, and appreciation of style 
and of nuance. Most teachers would probably agree that there is 
a great deal of difference in the ability to *read* a daily newspaper 
and that required to *read* literary prose or poetry. Thus in 
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L"Xqtn 1, in "xlLrn iu what purport, ,0 bo reading 
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angxS or translate it. The answer » of course that^uch tesj .f 
thef are properly constructed, set out to measure only one aspect 

a Ume-?f ot »Ir aspects are to be measured, other tests must be 
adde^o the battery^ If however the maker of the t«t claims to 
meture aU aspec J'of language learning by means of measun 
one skill then of course the criticism may wel be jusuficd. 

TW brings us to another elementary considerauon m educa- 
Ja mSrement. Language learning is -"|P^« j^^J^ 

Prelates with success in English,^ Tis thrdcariy 

.n ffic to the whole. Among the elemente which can be idenUfied 
?or tWs Fir^osTand for which reasonably accurate measures 
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tongue; oral composition; ora reading; pronuncauon, geo 

"raohical historical and cultural background." 

° M?ti and examinations at preserxt in use are too com- 

Lomlon. I.o.ismatu Or«.n m.l Co.. 1143. 670 P 
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prclicnsivc; those devised by teachers and by official examining 
bodies arc frequently so ihimcd that they attempt to measure too 
many factors at the same time. For example a pupil's mark on a 
t^t of translation from a foreign language is a composite repre- 
senting (imperfectly) his ability to recognize vocabulary, his use 
of the context to .e:ucss at meaning, his knowledge of syntax, his 
background of knowledge of the subject treated in the text, and 
his ability to express himself well in his own mother tongue. 

Such a confusion, and the equally common one of ambiguity in 
the questions set, will affect both the reliability and the validity of 
the test used. If our estimates of progress and attainment are to 
be of use, the measuring instrument which we use must be reliable; 
that is to say, we must be reasonably sure that it will always give 
the same result under the same conditions. A test on which a pupil 
scored twenty today and forty tomorrow would be as xiselcss as a 
thermometer which gave different readings when the temperature 
of the air was the same. Such fluctuations can be caused by a 
number of things — by ambiguous questions, by questions set in 
such a way as to favour lucky guesses or to allow the pupil to 
proceed to the correct result by a process of elimination; by 
questions which cover only a small sample of the skills or know- 
ledge involved; or by questions which invite responses of different 
kinds and place too much stress upon the qualitative judgment 
of the examiner.^ The last two are the commonest causes of un- 
reliability in the examinations set by teachers. A test paper 
consisting of four or five questions which the pupil has to answer 
at length car. eocily fail to sample more than a small fraction of his 
knowlctdgc. He may in fact have a competence in, say, threc- 
^^uartei-s of the syllabus. If however two of the four questions cover 
the unknown quarter, he will get less than half marks. Conversely, 
if he is lucky, he may only get questions which he can answer and 
cam a credit beyond his deserts. So too a failure to understand 
one question out of four will lead to a loss of a quarter of the 
marks. If however the examination consists of a large number of 
smaller items— say a hundred questions — covering the whole of 
the syllabus equally, lucky shots are reduced in their effects and 
ambiguities in the framing of the questions are less' important 
since we have taken a wider and therefore probably more repre- 
sentative sample of the pupils' knowledge or abilities. Such short 



I. The theory uml practice of the coiutniction of relUUe and vjUid tcsU cjin ouly be touched 
oo here. The reader !i referred to the pit>neer work »n the field, which itill remaiiii the best 
introduction: V. B. BalUrd, Th ^'ao £MwuMr, London, tJnivertity of London Pre««, igas. 
AIjo to E« K. Lindquijt (ed.), EdactUnal MtMmint, Waihlnlton, D.a, American Council on 
, Educftion, 1931; and (for tho»c of n itatisticAl turn of mind) to H. GulUk»en, Thmy •/ 

Mtnfl TuUt New York and L<»ndon, John Wiley and Chapman and Hall, 19^0. The work 
hy Cicfnc, JorjjciMrn aiul Oerlxriih previoutly citrtl ihoald 9\u\ bf con»ultc*|. 
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questions, too, lend themselves to short answers and thus reduce 
the clement of the subjective in the judgment of the marker. The 
long answer, usually in the form of some kind of essay, involves 
too many elements combined in too many different ways to 
pcmut easily an objective evaluation. Style, grammar, punctu- 
ation' spelling, handwriting may all be involved along with 
content, and influence the mark allotted.^ 

Unless a test is reliable in the sense described, it can hardly be 
valid; that is to say it can hardly be a true measure of what it sets 
out to measure. But validity is rather move than this. If a test is a 
valid measure then we shouM find, for example, that those who 
do best on, say, a test of oral French or Spanish, arc also best when 
it comes to conducting a convcn^tion with native speakers of the 
language. This may sound like a statrmeni of the obvious; but we 
repeatedly find that examinations' in school subjects correlate 
rather better with other examinations in th<: same subject th©n 
they do with the real use which can be made by the individual of 
the skills or knowledge involved. Validity in our measures will 
only be obtained when we state clearly the objectives of our 
teaching, analyse and define them in their separable clementSi 
and measure each in situations which come as close as possible to 
the real drcumstances in which they will be used. Thus, if spoken 
fluency in the bnguage is an aim, then it must be tested in a 
variety of ways and with due attention to comprehension smd 
expression to vocabulary recall and recognition, to pronunciation 
and to the finer dhcrimination of small differences in sound on 
which meaning may depend. Each of these and other factors 
should be tested separately, as well as being tested in a variety of 
situations in which they occur in combination. Each must be 
tested reliably in such a way as to eliminate so far as possible the 
effects of chance or embarrassment on the examinee and of sub- 
jective distortion of judgment on the part of the examiner.* 
[Editor^s note: An important advance in the testing of achievement 
in aural skill is the listening comprehension test, first developed 
by the Yale-Barnard Conference on the teaching of French and 

I, Thlt do<* not mean that rtjponsc* of the citty type ihould never be UKd nor that they have 
no value. For the xacawremcnt of a pupU*s wpedty to nutain and tivrtm a train of thoutht, 
for example, or to marshal a complex body of fact, they arc probably essential. They do 
however demand •pecUl preetutloni with which the naive examiner it often unacquainted? 
and even lo it it frequently better to hive the examinee write four or five ihorter parafraphi 
rather than one lont e*»ay. 

a. The teiting of aural-oral attainment in foreign lanfutfe* u the mo«t difficult aj it U one oT 
the mo«t important aspecu of the topic. Mojt ond examination* are casual unstandardlaed 
tituationi which allow reat play to the wbjective judfment of the examiner and to the 
nervoumeja of the PupU. Some lifntficant work hai been done, by the uk of uniform itimuli 
rccoitled on tape and on recordi, by Haley, Rofert and Clark, Seebert and Wood* lundeberg 
and Tharp— for bibliofraphy, kc W. S. Munroe (ed.), EntytUpMdU EAtuiUml JUtmtkt 
MacmUlan Ca, New York, 1930, rev. ed-, p. 480 and i>. 483* 
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now adopted by the College Entrance Examination Board. It is a 
fixed response test in which the candidate hears questions that 
come to him from a loudspeaker and chooses answers that appear 
on a printed page before him.]^ 

With the aid of one or another of the simpler manuals mentioned 
earlier, the modern language teacher in the ordinary classroom 
can do much to improve his own testing and examining techniques 
so that he docs come near to an objective and valid estimate of 
the progress of his pupils. There are however other purposes of 
measurement, for which from time io time he may have need of 
instruments specijil!y prepared by experts. It js sometimes desirable 
to compare the attainments of the children we teach and the 
results of the methods we favour, with the attainments of children 
taught by other methods. It is here that the properly standardized 
and objective test is most useful.* Such instruments must of course 
coaform to the criteria outlined above: they must be reliable and 
valid, and attempt to measure attainment in all the agreed areas 
of language skills and knowledge. In addition however they must 
be nomed. A mark on a test or examination has no meaning in 
itself; a mark of 50 for example docs not have the same kind of 
meaning a length of six feet. A child's score on a test is meaning- 
ful only in comparison with the marks of other similar children 
on the same test. What is more, we do not know that the amount 
of difference in ability represented by two marks of 40 and 43 is 
the same as that between say 50 and 55. A properly standardized 
test is *normed* by being administered to large groups of children of 
the kind and in the circumstances for which the test is intended. 
The crude scores obtained are then tabulated in such a way* that 
the performance of an individual child or of a dasscanbe compared 
. with that of children of the same age and circumstance. 

This imposes certain limitations on the use of such tests. Not 
merely should the circumstances of testing be the same, and such 
things as the instructions and time limits be carefully adhered to, 
but it is also necessary to recognize that if the circumstances of the 
class to be tested differ markedly from those of the children on 
whose performance the norms were based, then the test may be 
invalid. Moreover every method of teaching has certain impli- 
cations for the framing of questions, and the form of question may 



ct Henry S. Dyer, Teitint by E»r*» C$lUi* Bnrd Amnr. YiJc Unlver^ty, May t9M. no- «S» 
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Fof coajplete biblJoftaphlt* und deuib of the available tettt, Kt: O. K. Buro« («d.), Tht 
FmlM MnU4t MHimmnU TmM^ New Bniniwiek, New Jeney, Gryphon Prei^ i«5S ««J the 
prtviovu yoJumei by the •anac etiitor. ^ 
A» tUaUtiti MTU (i.e. scores determined la relation to the mean score and ditpernon oT scores 
on the test concerned), scttts (i.e. scores 'which Indicate what percenuge of chUdren 
reach or exceed the same level) » or as «/« it«nru H.e. the mean score obtained by children of 
a given age). 
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raise difBcultics of an extraneous kind for children working under 
diffcrcru educational conditions from those of the standardization 
group. Hence, mthout special precautions in interpreting the 
scores and in some cases special adaptaUon, tests devised in one 
country cannot be usefully applied elsewhere. 

Two other important uses of measurement may be mentioned 
in conclusion. To the ordinary teacher, the assessment of attain- 
ment is probably less important than the diagnosis of the weak- 
nesses and difficulties of individual pupils. In the course of oui 
teaching wc want to know whether progress is inhibited by a 
faulty command of grammar, by poverty in vocabulary, by 
weakness in recall or by any other of the interrelated factovs 
which may keep a child back* Much of this information is gathered 
by the good teacher in the course of marking class exercises; but 
we constantly find cases of children whose difficulties are over- 
looked for a long period until they become discouraged; or we 
may be faced with a uew class whose status we do not know. Hence 
the battery of tests which systematically measures each aspect of 
attainment in isolation can be used" to yield for each child a 
pattern of strengths and weaknesses on which remedial work can 
be securely built. If such a battery has been normed on large 
groups of children with separate and reliable scores for each sub- 
test, it is all the more valuable; but the teacher himself can devise 
useful diagnostic tests to cover all the main aspects of language 
learning and in the course of time build up rough norms that apply 
to the classes he teaches. 

Prediction of ability to learn a foreign language is much more 
difficult, and little condusive work has been done so far. In part 
this is because it is hard to find a criterion of success in a field so 
complex and where the aims and values aspired to by teachers 
have shown such marked variation ove: the past two or three 
decades. In part it is because the psychology of language learning 
has itself been very little explored. From general studies m the 
field of cognitive abilities we know that success in any school 
subject depends partly upon general all-round intellectual effi- 
ciency, or intelligence, partly upon one or more of what arc called 
group abilities, and partly upon factors specific to the particular 
situation.* In those subjects which involve the use of words, it 
appears that, as well as general intelligence a group factor of verbal 
ability is involved. This group factor seems to consist of a number 

I Group »biht;« Me so exiled liiice they appear to enter into some typci of »ctivil/ and r->t 
into others; •practical abiUly' for ewimple lecrm to delerrtiine ixicctu m suth thing* m wootl. 
work but not to enter into luccen in the mother tou|ue. Con>er»c»y ttrbtl cbtlny tnlcn into 
mcctu in UnnviaRC and literature, hiitory and feoKraphy. etc. For J" ««!»fnt 
of the extensive work in this ndd. itti C Uurl. •n»e Stiaiclure of iheMmd . nnL J»utn$\ 
EJ, Psythu vol. Xl.V. P<. 3. «9t9. 
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of. sub-abilities— for example a word factor involved in dealing 
with words in isolation and a language factor involved in dealing 
with words in context— and that these have executive and recep- 
tive aspects. So far as the writer knows, no really satisfactory 
prognostic test, based upon the results of factor analysis has yet 
been devised.^ It is indeed likely that the methods used in teaching 
the foreign language and the aims of the teaching itself would 
markedly affect the weight which should be ascribed to the various 
cognitive factors involved; and we do not yet know whether the 
acquisition of a foreign language at say the age of six or seven is the 
same thing, psychologically, as learning it at the agt of twelve or 
later. As most modern language courses are at present framed, and 
atssuming a start at around the age of eleven or twelve, it seems to 
be clear that the best predictive instruments arc a test of verbal 
intelligence, a tes; of verbal fluency, and a measure of success in 
the native language. Certain special batteries have however been 
devised with some success. For example the language aptitude test- 
consists of lo sub-tests of which four arc artificial language teats, 
including the meaning of prepositions, memory for foreign 
language, use of prefixes and suffixes and \ise of la",.;uage rules. 
Two other sub-tests constitute a measure of intelligence, two cover 
achievement in English grammar, and two others recognition of 
similarities in sound and knowledge of accent.' 

The advocates of standardized or objective tests are frequently 
accused of wishing rather to weigh the baby than to feed it;^ and 
sometimes the jibe is not without substance. Testing and examining 
are a means to an end, an instrument of teaching like any other; 
and it has clearly defined uses in predication, evaluation and 
diagnosis. It also has an essential value in rese*.rch, enabling us to 
determine how far we are achieving what we set out to do, the 
relative virtues of this or that method, and helping "js to conduct 
the basir psychological research into language learning, a better 
understanding of which will improve our methods. Crude and 
unobjective measures are valueless; but, in collaboration with the 
expert in educational measurement, the modern language teacher 
can develop for himself serviceable testing instruments that will 
meet most of the legitimate criticisms and lea^^ him towards a 
more thorough understanding of what he is doing and how far he 
is achieving his aims. 

1. Tbrtc memUrsi of ihR Harvanl Unguaje ApUtuJc ProjfCU J. B. Carroll. S. M. S«pon, 

J, E. RicbMtU, urc ciirrtntly enfiRcd in Ihc conitruction and validation of a tcit batier>' To, 

predictint luccwi in ipokcn foreign lantuaic course. ^ 
9. Ccntrt for Piycholoflcal Servicet. Georf c Waihington Univcrtiiy. U.S.A. 
3. Other teitt are Ibted in the Aftntat MututmrnU tm BoAt prcviouily cited and in lh« animal 

Rmnox •f Einutt^i Httunh pu!>luhf d by ibc Amf rlcAn Educatiotol Revarch Awoctation. 

Watliinjtton. D.C 
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In the seminar report, which follows next in this chapter, con- 
siderable space is given to the ideal equipment and qualifications 
of the modern language teachen Such perfection must necessarily 
remain the exception rather than the rule for a long time to come, 
particularly in those countries where the supply of suitable potential 
teachers is limited and proper training facilities more limited still. 

Competent modern language teaching calls for c::acting 
standards in teacher training— standards perhaps a trifle higher 
then those required of teachers in other disciplines. The language 
teacher must not only *know* as much and cover as much ground 
in his special field as his colleagues do. He stands in greater need 
than they do of constant refreshment and revision of his know- 
ledge* To teach a language and a civilization is to teach a growing, 
living subject, constantiy shifting and changing, constantly 
threatening to leave far behind and hopelessly out of date people 
who thought they had once mastered it. Furthermore, the language 
teacher has to live in two or even more different linguistic worlds, 
his own and that of his pupils and the strange, exotic one from 
abroad that he strives to impart to them. He must, in a sense, live 
a life of carefully divided loyalties, being at one and the same time 
a normal, loyal citizen of his own country and, in the classroom, 
the unofficial ambassador of another, * 

Small wonder then that language teachers resent any tendency 
to deny them proper status and arc particularly resentful of the 
fact that there are still some countries where language teachers 
receive less pay and consideration than their colleagues, Tixis is a 
strange and intolerable survival of the age >vhen school autJ^oi'tir^ 
thought any available unemployed foreigner could make ii 
language teacher. 

Insistence on proper status, and on the supervision of questions 
of status and of training standards through international agencies 
and through international language teachers* associations, was one 
of the interesting aspects of the discussions during the final week 
at the Ceylon seminar. 

Interest also centred about types and patterns of teacher 
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trsuning. These were classified by the rapporteur, Miss Panandikar, 
and were later listed in the seminar report. Such a list might be 
completed by some mention of those specialized iiu Uiutions which 
have been set up fsiirly recently to train teachers of a given language 
or civilization who will do their teaching abroad. One thinks in 
this connexion of the special schools for the teaching of English 
as a foreign language which exist at London University or at the 
University of Michigan and which are intimately connected with 
the names of Pattison and Fries; also of the French ficole de 
Preparation et dc Perfectionnement de Profcsseurs de Frangais i 
rfitranger and of the help given to language teachers by organiza- 
tions such as the Alliance Fran9aise or the Dante Alighieri Society. 

The seminar report touches on 3U these questions of quali- 
fication, training and status as well as the all-importr^nt question 
of keeping in touch, it is followed by three seimnar documents, 
two of v/hich arc practical illustrations of what is actv.ally being 
done to train language teachers in two different countries. There 
should be no attempt to compare these two countries. In. his brief 
note on the training of teachers of English and on the teaching of 
English in Turkey, Professor Gatenby deals with the teaching of a 
language which has only relatively recently been introduced on a 
wide scale; while Dr. Winkclmann, in discussing the contemporary 
training of language teachers in Western Germany, deals vdth a 
discipline which has formed a part of the educational fnbric of the 
nation for nearly a century. She is also discussing a school system 
which must stand very near the top of the scale as regards the time 
and effort devoted to language* teaching. Few countries can boast 
that their secondary school pup:Is devote seven years to the study 
of a first foreign language and often five years to the study of a 
second. Language teachers from many so-called advanced coun- 
tries are likely to read Dr. Winkelmann^s article with as much 
envy as enlightenment. 

Like the German Federal Republic, Belgium is a country which 
takes modern language teaching very seriously. Professor Closset 
in his remarks on the training of language teachers has obviously 
had the problems of his own country in mind, but he has also 
transcended them to portray the optimum standards which those 
responsible for the training of language teachers in all countries 
should bear constantly in mind* 



THE SEMINAR REPORT 

In stressing the importance of the training of teachers of modern 
languages, the seminar was of the opinion that in addition to the 
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training period proper, other factors, such as the home environ- 
ment, the school, the university and life in general, played their 
part in the formative years of the future teacher. 

Existing systems of training for secondary school language 
teachers seemed to fall into three main patterns: 

1. Training spread over a four— or five — year university course 
and forming an integral part of such course. 

2. Training conducted by a university or an educational authority 
subsequent to the normal academic course and sometimes 
separated from it by an interval of one or more years' teaching. 

3. A university course of academic studies including an introduc- 
tion to philosophy, as v^^U as to the theory of education, 
followed by a training period of two years in training centres 
established by the educational authorities. 

It was felt that the equipment of the future teacher in this field 
should include: 

1. High standards of attainment in the language he proposes to 
teach: correct pronunciation, the ability to read aloud in a 
clear and expressive manner, fluent and correct speech, facility 
of expression in writing, and advanced reading ability. 

2. Sound linguistic knowledge based on scientific study of the 
characteristic features of the language, past and present, such 
as system of sounds, inflexions, sentence patterns and v/ord 
formation, and the ability to apply this knowledge in the 
classroom. 

3. Extensive knowledge of the literature and civilization of the 
country under study. 

4. An introduction to educational psychology and to the theoreti- 
cal and practical problems of teaching, special attention 
to the methods and techniques of teaching foreign languages 
and the use of audio-visual aids. 

As the development of a balanced personality is of first importance 
for the teacher of modern languages, he will require for his task 
imagination, tenacity of purpose, and enthusiasm. The sustained 
study of the language and its literature, together with an ever- 
increasing knowledge of the way of life of the people whose 
language he is studying, will assist in broadening his culture and 
enhance his professional ability. 

To enable modern language teachers to be properly equipped 
for their task and to help them to carry out their work under 
favourable conditions, the seminar was of the opinion that it 
was necessary for educational and state authorities to provide them 
with certain essential facilities. 

The seminar would recommend that: 
I. There should be piovision for prospective teachers cf modern 
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languages to spend some time, during their student days, in 
ihc country whose language they propose to teach. 

2. Modem language teachers in service should be given oppor- 
tunity to visit the foreign country periodically under Exchange 
of Persons Programmes, through the granting of leave, absence 
with pay, or under any other schemes. 

3. There should be refresher courses for modern language teachers 
at regular intervals. 

4. There should be a stronger bond between the universities and 
the training centres and also between universities and 
practising teachers, particularly in matters of educational 
research » , 

5. There should be easy access to books, journals and periodicals 
in the modern languages. In this connexion, well-conducted 
library projects would meet the needs not only of those working 
in cities but also of those in remote places. 

6. Facilities for the supply and exchange of books, publications 
and teaching materials from one country to another should 
be provided, and all obstacles to the free circulation of such 
books and materials removed in conformity with the Free 
Flow Agreement sponsored by Uncsco. 

7. There should be opportunities for modern language teachers 
to hear native speakers when they happen to visit their country 
and to meet them socially. 

8. Regular programmes in modern languages should be provided 
on the radio. 

It would be incumbent on managements of schools to see that the 
modern language teacher was considered a specialist and given 
conditions under which he could teach the language effectively. 
He would need a modern langvMg^ r »om, good audio-visual aids 
and a library well equipped with up-to-date books in modern 
languages. 

It is important that at all stages of language learning the 
teacher should have the highest possible qualificntions. In partic- 
ular, it is vital that the teaching of beginners' clabses should be of 
the highest quality. The seminar emphatically deprecates any 
svstem which puts junior classes in the hands of unqualified 
teachers. 

The seminar also discussed the need for better organization of 
modern language teachers. It was agreed that, in principle, 
questions such as the improvement of the status and salaries of 
teachers, affecting the teaching fraternity as a whole, should be 
taken up by teachers' organizations of a general type, while the 
modern language teachers' organizations should concern them- 
selves with improving the efficiency of modem language teaching 
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and creating a sense of vocation with regard to their work among 
modern language teachers. It was stated that in some parts of 
the world teachers of modem languages are paid less than those 
of other subjects. Such injustices may very properly be the subject 
of action by modern language teachers' associations and the 
seminar strongly urges that these discrepancies be removed. It is 
also the opinion of the seminar that the status and salaries of the 
teaching profession as a whole frequently suffer in comparison 
with those of other professions requiring no greater academic 
qualifications or sense of vocation. 



NOTES ON THE TRAINING OF LANGUAGE TEACHERS IN TURKEY^ 

The problem in Turkey, when work started at the Gazi Training 
College in 1944,^ was to secure the most favourable environment 
both in the training college and the schook. Very little could be 
done directly to improve conditions in the schools, e.g. by reducing 
the size of classes or supplying equipment, and every effort was 
therefore made to train the teachers to a point where they would 
be able themselves to remove obstacles and secure better condi tions. 
By familiarizing the teachers with the essentials of success it was 
hoped that the main difficulties might be overcome. In the result, 
this aim has been justified: our trained teachers have learnt how 
to deal effectively with a large class, how to get the best out of 
a textbook, how to make their classroom into a laboratory, and 
how to concentrate on speech first. 

But every country, every area, has its own particular needs, 
and these have to be studied in order that teacher training may 
proceed along right lines. Effective classroom procedure differs 
greatly according to custom, background, mental attitude, etc., 
and a language has to be served to a class by a technique depending 
on national characteristics and habits. The particular technique 
best suited to the 12-18 age group in Turkey was studied at 
the Gazi Training College with the help of the students and 
in schools visited in various parts of the country, and it has 
been embodied in A Direct Method English Course: Specially 
designed for Turkish Students.^ Nothing original is claimed, nothing 
that cannot be found elsewhere; the aim was to combine 

I. Ttuj tcction w« cxtracieil from an «say orijmally prepared by E. V. Gatenby, M.A , 
Professor of Engluhi Ankara Univerwty, as an appendix to Professor Gurrcy's Siudy on iht 
Ttathtn^ of Entlith at a Fortign Languagt in Countnts tn Asia, Africa and iht MtdiUrranesnt which 
WAS cumnussjoned by the Unesco Secretariat and used as a working-paper at the Ceylon 
seminar. 

a. See 'Conduions for Success in lamguage Learning*, by E. V. Gatenby in Englith Lantuagt 

Ttathtnt. March and Ma> i95o. 
3. By E. V. Gatenby. London, Longmans, Green, IQS*' 
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teaching dements in the right proportion and in the right order. 
Among the points that may be emphasized arc the following: 
Although the Interim Report on Vocabulary Selection was the basis 
of the vocabulary of a,ooo root words to be used in the series of 
textbooks, we soon had supporting evidence of the ascertion that 
word counts depend on locality, education, likes and dislikes, 
frequency of topic, etc., and that an 'average' collection of words 
such as that in the interim report may, in several of its items, be 
quite unconnected with the needs of a particular group of pupils. 
What seemed the necessary modifications were thorcfore made 
for Turkey, and common words of the Turkish environment were 
introduced. 

Structure needs as much attention as vocabulary, and both 
must be taught together. The teacher who is not a native speaker 
of a language is notoriously weak on structure, and must be given 
special help with it in the teachers' handbook. 

The non-native speaker also needs much more help with 
illustrative examples of the use of a word, definitions, questions 
and exercises than is given in most textbooks. 

The point at which the purely oral approach used with beginners 
is no longer fully effective, but needs the support of eye and 
understanding, was discovered for classrooms in Turkey and found 
to come after approximately the first 300 words and their sup- 
porting structures. 

The giving of meaning (by any method) was seen to be of 
secondary importance. It is the use and practice of words and 
structures that is the first essential. 

Pupils benefit greatly by compiling their own dictionaries as 
they go along, showing meaning by drawings, illustrative sentences, 
opposites, synonyms, etc, without any use of the vernacular. 

The untrained teacher with an excellent knowledge of English, 
but made over-confident by it and considering a teachers' hand- 
book beneath his dignity, can do a great deal of harm. 

Translation for comprehension, mentioned by so many text- 
books as legitimate use of the vernacular, is a waste of time. 

Dull children can best be taught not by translation, butbyuscand 
absorption of the language in association with interesting activities. 

Limited objectives, e.g. a reading knowledge of the language, 
are a confession of failure on the part of teachers and ofiicials. 

The use of allegedly easy but synthetic English in the early 
stages is a waste of time, and delays advance. 

An 'attached* school does not supply sufficient variety of 
practice and experience for intending teachers. 

Pupils need to be shov^m how to learn just as teachers need to 
be shown how to teach. 
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Teachers and pupils need more oppo^iUmity for reading words 
and figures written by native spcakersT;of English, and more 
attention should be given to correct the formation of leti?ars. 
Much confusion exists at present. 

For Turkey, the following sequence in a lesson — ^which may 
extend over a number of periods— gives the best result from the 
second year onwards: 

1. The teacher reads aloud the main passage of the lesson. 

2. The meaning of new words is given in a vocabulary kno>vn 
to the pupils. (The necessary material for this is given in the 
teachers' handbook.) The new words are written up on the 
board, with guides to meaning, and copied into vocabulary 
notebooks. Any new structure that needs explanation and 
illustration is dealt with. 

3. The teacher asks miscellaneous questions on the text, with a 
view to ensuring complete comprehension. 

4. The set questions in the book, which contain all the new root 
words and derivatives, are asked and answered by the pupils. 

5. The textbook notes on grammar, etc., are read and studied. 

6. The second reading passage, containing new words, is studied 
and discussed. 

7. The structures, as listed in the handbook, are more closely 
studied and practised. 

8. The dictation, drills, controlled composition, games, etc., 
follow as provided by the handbook. 

9. The textbook exercises on the lesson are done, some of them 
as homework. 



THE AIMS IN TEACHER TRAINING^ 



As can be seen from the information available on countries where 
the professional training of modern language teachers is well 
organized, we are, despite all appearances, still far short of the 
mark. Yet anyone who is really familiar with the problem knows 
that training for the teaching of modern languages is something 
that demands more than incidental attention.* 

A man may be a university graduate, but he may not make a 
good teacher. He may have vast knowledge, outstanding culture 
and exceptional intellect, but that docs not necessarily mean that 
he is able to stimulate pupils' interest, or transfer to them 

1. Thit tecUon it taken in .lighUy condensed form from the workinf-paper prepared for the 
Ceylon icramar by Professor Fr. Closiet of the University of Lligc. ^ . 

a For *n •uthoriut-ve view on the chanRc to be made in the present pontion. see Femand 
MoM^. 'auclques consid6raUons sur Pcnseifnement det Untue* vivantcs en France . Crtiir , 
pUMi^tivus pom Vmsiipumint du xet^ divi, Vlle wmte. Lyon. Comitfe umversitwre dinfor* 
matioQ pW««o|iqtte, octobre 1931 • P« 7-8. 
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cffcctivdy the knowledge he has himself absorbed. Until he has 
come to realize and fulfil all the requirements of his task, and 
until he finds his right road, he should be able to rely on certain 
psychological and educational notions, on a clear-cut method, 
and on procedures that have been carefully tested. The important 
and urgent thing is to provide the future teacher with reliable 
procedures and a method that experience has shown to be sound. 
He should be trained how to make his university knowledge 
accessible to the pupils, while keeping their young brains alive 
and active, and whetting their desire for knowledge. The would-bc 
teacher should be brought to cultivate a taste for pedagogical 
research as well as a desire for factual information. In order to 
save the pupils time and effort, as any teaching of modern 
languages should do, the prime requirement is not merely that the 
teacher should have complete mastery of his subject, but that he 
should be trained to use those techniques of modern language 
teacliing that are based on the best and most up-^:o-date principles 
of psychology and pedagogy. 

The teacher's training must be a twofold one, but these two 
parts of his training will be fully effective only if they are 
organically, not mechanii^lly, linked together. It should be the 
purpose of this training to give the would-be teachers: 
I. Such mastery of the foreign language as will enable them to 

use it for practical purposes, both orally and in writing. 
2* Scientific notions concerning, firsdy, the language as a 'human 
function* and, secondly, the place occupied in world culture 
by the foreign literature studied. Scientific (i.e. not dogmatic, 
but interpretative) study of a modern language must go hand 
in hand with practical study of that language, giving it greater 
depth. This type of training, because of the object it sets out 
to achieve, must be'entrusted to instructors who are qualified 
from the standpoint of linguistics, literature, and the practice 
of teaching. 

Accordingly, the work of training must not be undertaken solely by 
representatives of 'pure knowledge*, whose daily labours do not at 
the sametime bring them into contact with actual teaching practice. 
Nor, conversely, should it be entrusted solely to so-called 'practical* 
teachers, whoarc all too apt to discount pure knowledge or 'science*. 

Few countries really appreciate the fact that if a teacher is to 
impart instruction about a civilization he must equip himself 
specifically for that task. Nor can it be said that, in most countries, 
university teaching has any very 'sociological* {Gesellschqflskunde) 
complexion. It is, however, possible to remedy this serious short- 
coming, at least in countries where a studium generde is part of the 
curriculum. Here, once again, the principle of coHjrdination must 
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be observed A course in the civilization of the country whose 
language is to be taught should everywhere, as in France, be one 
of the items of instruction leading up to the test to be undergone 
by the modern language teacher, since the latter must have a 
good knowledge of the fordgn country and its language alike. 
The teacher will generally be influenced, throughout his whole 
career, by the habits of mind which his studies and his own 
reading have formed in him during his scientific and pedagogical 
training. Once they are embarked on their careers, few teachers 
have the time either to review their own notions or to readjust 
themselves and their knowledge with a view to teacliing thrir 
subject from a new angle, although the country in question and 
(often) its language have evolved since the teachers previously 
studied them. This, of course, 5s wrong. To be satisfied with one's 
original knowledge is to confine oneself, throughout a career, to 
imparting instruction which is no longer adapted either to the 
needs of the pupils or to the realities of the situation. 

Certain universities employ the services of foreign assistants from 
the countries whose languages they teach. These assistants sup- 
plement the instruction given in universities by teachers or 
professors who are, in most cases, nationals. The assistants* teaching, 
delivered in the language which is being taught, enables the 
students to acquaint themselves with the features both of the 
language and of its country of origin. 

But it is a question whether (a) scientific and (b) pedagogical 
and didactic training should not be supplemented by practical 
linguistic training designed to produce teachers v^^ho are ^broken 
^ in* to the mechanics of the language they are to teach. Too many 
young teachers are, in this respect, regrettably weak. Their 
pronunciation is faulty, their conversational facility woefully slight, 
and their vocabulary too far removed from that in current use — 
and this in an age when the pupils have greater opportunities than 
the teacher himself of hearing the foreign language spoken and so, 
in consequence, of mastering its pronunciation during out-of-school 
activities (films, broadcasting, travel abroad, etc.). 

Nowadays, few students — only those whose parents are com- 
paratively well-to-do— have the means of spending their holidays 
abroad regularly. Association with foreigners and visits to clubs 
require too much time and are sometimes an expensive matter. 
In any case such activities are possible only for those who have 
the necessary opportunities. The State does not make the effort 
that would enable students to spend a whole academic year 
al)road. Seeing films or listening to the radio generally produces 
a purely passive reaction, whereas ability to speak a language 
comes through active effort in which at least two persons participate. 
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This being so, the State might consider solving these difficulties 
in a way that involves the minimum of expense for itself and the 
students alike: namely through the organization of essentially 
practical courses for students (practical exercises in pronunciation, 
conversations, readings, practice in idioms), each course being 
for a limited number of participants. Because of its practical 
nature, such a coune should be given by a ^practitioner*, a 
specialist acquainted with the students' scientific training and one 
who, since his departure from the university, has specialized 
primarily in the practical study of the language taught. The 
exercises would take place twice a week during the period of 
preparation for the licentiate's degree, in addition to the theoretical 
coxirscs and in addition, also, to the study of the mechanism of the 
language which is carried out during the first two years at the 
university. After that the students would have been *seeded' and 
there would therefore be fewer of them. 

Modern language teachers should, ideally, also be required to 
make a more or less prolonged stay in the country whose language 
and civilization they are to teach. In some countries in fact this is 
obligatory. In most instances it should be unnecessary to compel 
modem language teachers to make a stay in the country of the 
language they wish to teach. Most teachers themselves feel a 
desire to acquire a better knowledge of the language and of the 
countries where the modem tongues they study are spoken. 

The State could, in the case of students with slender resources, 
facilitate such stays. Fellowships are already provided by certain 
governments or education departments. Such fellowships are also 
provided for in bilateral cultural agreements between various 
nations. There are still, however, many countries where no such 
facilities exist. Why should young people not be granted loans on 
trust which would help them to make stays abroad? They have 
never refused to discharge a debt of honour, especially if time is 
given them to discharge it and they have the prospects of obtaining 
a university degree or some other qualifying certificate as a reward 
for their sacrifices. 

The State, which is entitled to expect from its future leaders 
knowledge, skills and even sacrifices proportionate to their privi- 
leges, should make visits abroad a feature of the curriculum for 
most of the university examinations, or at least of the curriculum 
for the training courses for modem language teachers. Why should 
not the latter be compelled to spend at any rate one semester 
(term) in the country which can make the most effective con- 
tribution to their professional, scientific and humanistic training? 

Teachers of moidem languages are, of all teachers, those who 
most need to refurbish, continually, the knowledge they have 
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acquired in the course of their studies* Their vocabulary contracts; 
they repeat the same expressions. As regards knowledge of the 
literature and study of the foreign civilization, errors of perspective 
are liable to arise if the teacher fails to remain in contact with the 
country about which he has to teach. 

There is no end to the study of a foreign language and its 
methodology— any more than there is to the study of a science 
or an art. This is a fact that too many of us forget at the outset 
of our professional careers, with the result that we continue in the 
mistakes of our predecessors. Parents who entrust us with their 
children's education, and the pupils themselves, are entitled to 
expect a higher standard. The university provides no more than 
a foundation; it is up to each of us to consolidate that foundation, 
assemble materials, and build upon it. 

Every teacher is entitled to be, and indeed must be, informed 
on the problems connected with his own particular branch of 
instruction. Do the central libraries of education departments 
provide documentation enabling established teachers to keep 
themselves up to date?— in many countries, most teachers complain 
that they have difficulty in obtaining the nunimum of scientific 
and pedagogical information. Would it not be advisable for special 
expertSj services or commissions to be attached to the larger 
libraries and to make the necessary purchases, and for a detailed 
list of those purchases to be sent to educational establishments, for 
consultation by teachers? Should not education departments, also, 
provide schools with a regular supply of specialized reviews and 
journals, see that the funds earmarked for this purpose are usefully 
spent, and ensure that teachers can find, in their libraries, full 
scientific and pedagogical documentation (books and handbooks 
of reference, recent publications, etc.)? Educational research 
centres, where they exist, should be easy of access to teachers who 
wish to consult new publications, information on teaching and 
methodology and articles on the teaching of modern languages 
and new departures in this field. 

In some countries, the government and various associations 
organize ^refresher' holiday courses for the teachers, with the 
emphasis on methodology and teaching.^ They invite foreign 
specialists to these courses, whose value is becoming increasingly 
apparent with every year that goes by, their influence on the 
improvement of the tcacliing being often decisive. At these 
gatherings Equality' makes up for whatever may be lacking in 

^quantity'. . 

Even for the purpose of teaching in secondary classes, it should 

Z For a *»<frcihcr programme' for cstabliilicU tcachen. »Cf Clouti, Di<h<tir*f ^« '^nfw^i ti*anitf, 
p. 20-2. ISruttcli. M. Didicr. igjo. »87 p. 
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always be the teacher's ideal, not merely to keep abreast of special 
techniques and to possess a substantial measure of general culture, 
but also to have an advanced knowledge of the language he is 
teaching to his pupils, of the literature whose vehicle that language 
is and of the civilization it reflects. He should make it a point of 
honour to have read, in that.language*s modern literature, as^ 
many works as any cultivated man of like age has read in the" 
literature of his own country. He should have studied its great 
classical authors, as well as its history. He should have a thorough 
knowledge of the language's grammar, in its modem form. If in 
addition he has an elementary knowledge of historical grammar at 
his command so much the better. It will be of assistance to him in 
the preparation of his lessons. From the practical standpoint this 
ideal teacher should be able to pronounce the language perfectly, 
write a letter in it correctly and converse in it easily and freely. 
Finally, he should have made a prolonged stay in the country 
where the language is in daily use. 

These, of course, are maximum standards, which are all too 
often unattiined in practice. But, by dint of a constant effort at 
improvement, some teachers may reach them and many moi^ 
approach them. 

Success or failure in teaching depends on the thoroughness that 
Che young teacher brings to his task. Pedagogically, and apart 
from the study of techniques, what matters is less the actual 
acquisition of knowledge than the work that has gone into acquiring 
it. A taste for methodical research, an observant mind, reliance 
oil facts and experience rather than on formulae and appearances, 
a constant disposition to reason critically, and distrust ofaprioris — 
such are the attitudes and habits of mind that will enable the 
teacher, where necessary, to remember what he has forgotten and, 
at the same time to acquire fresh knowledge. In this whole process, 
active methods^ .vhich are so widely recommended today, are a 
great help. 

All this, ft should hardly be necessary to add, presupposes that 
education departments, cither themselves or through professional 
organizations, will make available to young teachers the periodicals 
and books which at the outset of their careers they cannot, if only 
because of their family responsibilities, purchase out of their own 
modest salaries. Similarly, there should be fellowships to enable 
established teachers to spend some time abroad or attend the 
holiday courses organized in various countries. 

Certain countries have summer or holiday courses that are held 
each year as refresher courses for modern language teachers coming 
from abroad. They are organized by universities, teachers' associa- 
tions or other institutions. Summer courses also exist in various 
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countries for the benefit of teachers who are nationals of the 
country concerned. Sometimes these are arranged by the cultural 
representatives of foreign countries. Occasionally governments 
help with the expenses. Finally, certain countries grant special 
leave to established modern language teachers for the purpose of 
stays abroad, and sometimes the teachers continue to receive their 
salaries during the period in question. 

Financial aid of this kind seems to be granted more readily to 
established teachers than to students, at least in the majority of 
countries. Is this because the teachers have greater financial 
responsibilities, or possess smaller financial resources? While thcs^ 
suppositions may be well founded, it would not be right to convert 
the practice into a principle. Teachers in training do not come 
from well-to-do families and the cost of their studies prevents their 
parents from making additional sacptices. In both cases* there 
would be an undesiiable restriction on visits .broad if substantial 
and regular assistance were not forthcoming. 
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TRAINING MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
IN WESTERN GERMANY^ 

As in any other subject in the curriculum of our schools, the 
quality and the spirit of modern language teaching depends 
primarily upon the teacher, upon his personality and his views, 
upon the quality of his training. But before we approach this 
special topic of training, a few remarks on the type of school in 
which modern languages are chiefly taught and on the place of 
foreign languages in the curriculum of this school may be useful. 

During the later nineteenth century, and largely as a result of 
the industrial age in Europe, the teaching of modern languages 
was introduced into the secondary school curriculum, and has 
rapidly increased since, in scope and importance, in Germany as 
in many other European countries. The more recent extension of 
foreign language instruction to the masses of children in elementary 
schools, mainly in some of the larger cities, has not yet shown fully 
satisfactory results, primarily owing to a \videspread shortage of 
wcll'trained teachers. For this reason, and also because of the far 
greater amount of experience available, we shall confine our 
observations in the following study to the situation of language 
instruction in the secondary school. In type of pupil and in general 
curriculum our secondary school corresponds roughly to the 

I. The author of ih\% study, Dr. Eliiabcth Winkelman , a lecturer in the Teacher TfAining 
Irutitutc At Hamburg , was the participant from the German Federal Republic at the Ceylon 
Kmin»r. She wrote this paper «t the requeit of the Secretariat of Un«co after tae leminar 
wai over and as an additional contribution to iu procetdrnfi, 
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English secondary grammar school or to the strictly academic 
stream of an American high school preparing pupils for college. 

What languages arc taught in these schools in Western Germany? 
With the exception of the classical type oF secondary school (the 
Gymnasium^ where Latin and Greek and one modem language are 
taught as compulsory languages, and the second modem language 
IS taught for three years on a voluntary basis) the secondary school 
ciuriculum offers three languages, Latin and two modem foreign 
languages, all of which are required. In the majority of schools the 
two required modem languages are English and French, other 
European languages being offered as optional in various places. 
With regard to the order of languages studied during the nine 
years of a secondary school there is an almost unlimited freedom 
of choice, which has resulted in a variety of patterns, such as: 

(a) Latin 9 English 7 French 5y«^ 

(b) Latin 9 French 7 English 5 years 

(c) English 9 Latin 7 French 5 years 

(d) French 9 Latin 7 English 5 years 

(e) English 9 French 7 Latin 5 years 

(f) French 9 English 7 Latin 5 years 

Of these six patterns of the order of languages taught, pattenis 
(a) and (c) are probably the ones which have the widest distri- 
bution. Patterns (c) and (f) are found in the modern language 
Gymnasium, the emphasis being definitely on modern languages. 
Complaints from parents and from the public about too much 
variety, and about the difficulties caused by this excessive hetero- 
geneity of programmes, suggest that there should be soniewhat 
more uniformity with regard to the order of languages in our 
schools. 

To sum up: the number of required modern languages in the 
secondary school is two. They are taught in 4-6 periods of 45 
minutes each week, in language course varying in length from 5 
to 7 to 9 years. It is obvious from these facts that a considerable 
amount of time is allotted in the secondary school curriculum for 
the study of languages and that the continuity of such studies is 
considered an essential factor in language learning Modem 
languages have become a fully recognized, legitimate part of the 
curriculum and take a prominent place among secondary school 
subjects. 

\Vhereas in the beginning, during the later nineteenth century, 
the new school subjects, natural sciences and modern languages, 
had to prove their educational value as compared to the traditional 
school subjects, above all as compared to the 'humanities*, and in 
those days were mainly recommended for more or less practical, 
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utilicariati reasons, modern languages arc now being taught 
because of their educational and political value. The practical 
advantages of language learning have become so obvious in the 
course of time that they need not be mentioned any longer. 

The impact of political developments in the last century, such 
as the 'shrinking* of our world, has been very effective in increasing 
and speeding up language study in many countries. Has this 
general development influenced langu^e instruction in the 
German schools? While it has been deemed necessary by political 
leaders and educators in a number of countries to teach at least 
one foreign language to a much larger percentage of school- 
children for a longer period of years, foreign language teachers in 
our country, though willing and eager to broaden the bases of 
language learning, have placed greater emphasis on the content 
and quality of language instruction, stressing the need for language 
study on a highly advanced level in order to enable pupils to 
approach the understanding of a foreign culture throngh the 
medium of its language. The traditional interest in a foreign 
language as a key to the reading of the foreign literature, chiefly 
for aesthetic rezisons and for the study of literary history, was thus 
replaced b^ an entirely new approach. Emphasis on the spoken 
language, Introduced earlier, and knowledge cf culture I facts, 
realia that illustrated the culture of a specific country, wert, no 
longer sufficient. The promotion of cultural insight was considered 
a primary aim in the study of foreign languages. Thus, in defining 
the objectives of foreign language instruction, this aspect of inter- 
national understanding was stressed above all and has given this 
school subject much greater significance and importance. It is 
the responsibility of the foreign l.itigudge teacher that modern 
languages be taught with a view to promoting in the minds of his 
pupils afv*nuine interest in and readiness for international com- 
munication and co-operation. 

.\ few other facts of a general nature should also be borne in 
mind concerning the teacher of foreign languages in our schools. 
Most language teachers in our public schools arc not native 
speakers of the language they teach, but German nationals who 
had to study that language themselves. Only in a comparative!/ 
small narnbci of schools d ) we have additional teachers of foreign 
natiuiialit^ . These foreign assistants are mostly exchange teachers 
who slay in the country for a short period of one or two years. 
Secondly, the fuicign language te.\c!icr is expected to be a highly 
qualified specialist, an expert in the subject he teaches. He has 
to teach .it least two majuj subjects, both of which may be modern 
languages. He may, howcvci, combine one foreign language with 
another second ar) school Hubjcct, such as a classical language, 
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German, history, etc. The required standards as to proficiency in 
the language and as to the knowledge of the literature and culture 
of the country concerned are high. 

Teachers of modem languages have become increasingly aware 
of their responsibility and of their decisive role in the basic political 
education of their pupils. They can only hope to approach these 
high educational objectives if intensive studies and training form 
the basis of their work. 

In the pattern of pre-service training of secondary teachers we 
have to distingubh first between two completely different and 
separate phases: (a) four to five years of ^subject matter' studies at 
a university, and (b) two years of professional training iu a training 
centre, organized by the respective school authorities. The German 
luiiversity student, it should be remembered, is expected to be a 
mature person, able and willing to plan his own studies, with the 
advice of his professors and instructors, chiefly on his own initia- 
tive; to engage in a high degree of specialization, and to perform 
individual research. 

We come now to the specific training of the foreign langusige 
teacher, and to the five problems of his pre-service education. 
These arc: 

1. How can thrt required academic standards in ilie teaching 
subject be attained? 

2. What proportion of academic studies ^nd professional training 
— ^in terms of time devoted to each — is to be recommended? 

3. Which is tti^ moM effective order of work in the preparation 
of a language icav':her in ^o t J. as the sequence of *subject 
matter' studies and professional training arc concerned? 

4. Is there any way ot integrating professional training and 
academic studies during the university years? 

5. What arc ih.c aiitis of professional training? 

Academic subject studies tn tJie university. It must be realized that tlie 
required academic *subject matter' studies of a student of foreign 
languages consist of four distinctly different lines of work which 
are actually four aspects of his subject. The first two are the 
traditional subjects in the study of philology: (a) history and 
structure of the language; (b) literature, chiefly studied as the 
history of literature, but also with a view to principles and tech- 
niques of interpretation and the appreciation of literary works of 
art; (c) more recent developments have resulted in broadening 
language studies by placing new emphasis on cultural studies — to 
achieve an appreciation and understanding of a foreign culture 
the student has to add a considerable number of new areas of work 
to the traditional fields of study; (d) as a consequence of this new 
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approach, language study as such became of 'ital importance. 
The aim of j^aining insight into the culture of another people 
through the medium of language instruction made it imperative 
to study the language as a living and spoken language, as a skill 
and as a medium of communication. Practical language courses 
at the university of various kinds and purposes became of decisive 
importance. 

The high degree of specialization and scholarship in the 
traditional areas of philology is still the same as it was during the 
first decades of this century, and requirements for the final 
examination demand a great amount of work in these fields. A 
slight decrease of interest in the purely historical aspect of the 
study of literature may however be observed, together with a $hh\ 
of emphasis towards aesthetic interpretation and the study of 
aesthetic principles. However, just as before, the future language 
teacher has to be an expert in the field of philology and is expected 
to have accomplished a piece of research in a subject of his own 
choice. It is generally agreed that the level of knowledge of a 
secondary teacher should be considerably above what he will 
actually need in his classroom teaching. Only a wide and profound 
knowledge of the subject matter will guarantee the quality of 
instruction which is considered necessary in the German secondary 
school. On the basis of a general movement toward a modern 
'humanism', the 'humanistic' approach in modern language 
teaching has brought about an extensive and thorough study of 
the ^classics' in foreign literature. To illustrate the manifestations 
of a given culture through the writings of great poets and writers, 
which are read in school partly in translations but as far as possible 
in the original language, was regarded by many educators as the 
core of the work of the modern language class. When these works of 
art began to form the central *heme of modern language work in 
school, mainly because they were great and timeless, and were 
chosen on the grounds of their high educational and formative 
value, university students preparing for modern language teaching 
had to place special emphasis on such works of art in their studies 
as well. 

The 'cultural approach' by which the transmission of cultural 
insights was made a fundamental aim of language instruction not 
only expanded and broadened the traditional studies of philology 
so as to include cultural facts and realia {Sachkunde) y but involved 
an entirely new aspect of modern language instruction. It was 
hoped that by this new approach the study of foreign languages 
would contribute to the understanding of other cultures. This 
attempt at developing a comprehensive presentation of a whole 
culture received decisive support from such works as the book on 
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England by Wilhdm Dibclius. In his teaching as a professor of 
English in the university of Berlin, he showed his students the value 
and the difficulties of this broader aspect of foreign language 
studies, which added a whole range of subjects to be studied to the 
traditional lines of work— studies which even made a certain 
amount of interdisciplinary work necessary and would no longer 
permit the future language teacher to confine his work to the 
narrower field of philology. To understand the many facets and 
aspects of a foreign culture a great amount of work in history, 
sociology, geography, forms of government, education, art, religion, 
etc., had to be undertaken. Small wonder that this broader concept 
of the language teacher's work made its way rather slowly in the 
language departments of universities. For many students it seemed 
to ask for a superhuman effort, and a great many teachers were 
doubtful whether it could be done. In course of time, however, 
and in spite of all the additional work it involved, students began 
to take an enthusiastic interest in this type of work, largely because 
they began to understand the implications of this broader outlook 
for their future task of language teaching. They accepted the 
challenge, deeply convinced of the importance and dignity of their 
subject and of their own responsibility in the matter. 

At the same time, an increase of interest in language as a spoken 
phenomenon added more practical work to the progranmie of 
the foreign language student. Students preparing to teach foreign 
languages had to attend courses in phonetics, pronunciation, 
intonation, grammar, style, and translation. Discussion groups 
with foreign-born lecturers and instructors, lectures held in the 
foreign language — all these things served the same purpose; to 
improve the student's proficiency in the forcigpi language. , 

Because of the many new requirements for the future language 
teacher a stay abroad was considered of even greater importance 
than before. Projects for student exchanges, for study at a foreign 
university, for scholarships and similar possibilities to help the 
foreign language student to live in the foreign country for a certain 
period of time were given full consideration. This experience 
became an integral part of the preparation of any foreign language 
teacher. How can the student learn to speak the foreign language 
well unless he has ample opportunity to use it, either in the various 
contacts offered in his own country or preferably in the country 
where the language is spoken? How can a teacher be expected to 
teach about the culture of another country without having studied 
it in the country itself? During periods of political tension and 
war, as in World Wars I and II, all these hopeful developments 
were, of course, interrupted, and thus for a great number of 
language teachers of the younger generation an important part in 
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their prc-scrvicc training could not be carried through. At the 
present time, through refresher courses with foreigners in our own 
country, through courses for foreigners at universities abroad, and 
through an increasing number of exchange projects for students 
and teachers, a general improvement in this matter can fortunately 
be noted. To sum up: visits of future language teachers to the 
foreign country form an indispensable requirement in their 
preparation ; in some places they have even been made compulsory. 
They serve the double purpose of improving the student's pro- 
ficiency in the language and of facilitating the study of the culture 
in the foreign country in all its many aspects in order to promote 
understanding through sympathetic contacts. 

Teachers who have once gone through such an experience will 
not easily fall a victim to stereotype views of another nation, which 
is one of the most dangerous barriers to international under- 
standing. If the foreign language teacher is to be held responsible 
for the attitudes caused by his teaching about another country, it 
is his own first-hand knowledge of the country and its culture, his 
intellectual integrity, modesty and sympathetic understanding 
that will exert a sound influence on his students' minds. As we must 
admit that the systematic analysis of a culture lies within the 
province of the social sciences, the foreign language teacher must 
know his own limitations in teaching about a foreign culture. 
Teachers often try to do too .nuch in too short a period of time, 
and with too few facts available. Pupils and student^ are only too 
apt to generalize and to venture hasty solutions for vt;y complex 
questions. The foreign language teacher, however, must not allow 
his students to perpetuate those superficial and popular mis- 
conceptions of nationality that exist everywhere in the world. 
Otherwisr they might continue using such nationality tereotypes 
without even realizing the danger involved. Should we not, 
instead of stressing differences more than similarities in our teaching, 
instead of using generalizing statements about the French, the 
English, the Russians etc. — should we not rather warn our pupils 
against such dangerous temptations and help them to work toward 
genuine and sincere understanding of another people on the basis 
of first-hand knowledge about a foreign country and its culture? 

The work of the foreign language teacher must rest on solid 
ground. He must be prepared for his task by a tremendous amount 
of academic work and by as many real contacts with the foreign 
country as possible. That such studies will never be completed goes 
without saying. Language learning is a never-ending process and 
the teacher must always strive to extend and deepen his knowledge 
and understanding of the foreign culture. The education of a 
language teacher cannot end with the completion of his pre- 
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service training progranunc; there will always have to be some 
kind of in-service education, for the language teacher as for any 
other teacher. 

Proportion of academic ^subject matter^ studies and professional trainings 
in terms of time devoted to each. In the nineteenth century and even 
earlier, it was generally assumed that the scholar, i.e., the teacher 
who really knew his subject well, would automatically be the 
best teacher in the secondary school. There is just enough truth 
in this assumption to influence a number of teachers and students 
even today, who remain doubtftd whether professional training is 
of much importance for the teacher. It may be questioned, they 
argue, whether there is any real need for it at all. Of course, a high 
academic standard of kno\^edge is a conditio sine qua non for 
teaching in a secondary school. But experience has shown that a 
good scholar is by no means always a good teacher, and certsunly 
not necessarily a good trainer of teachers. If we apply this to the 
preparation of the foreign language teacher, we must ask, what 
amount of professional training, if any, should be added to the 
'subject matter' studies described above? What could be regarded 
as an ideal proportion of time spent for each? This being one of 
the current problems of teacher training in general, it is not «asy 
to find a quick and satisfactory solution. Numerous educational 
conferences have dealt with the problems involved. For some time 
in this century, along with the growth of educational theory into 
a fully recognized academic subject, the pendulum seemed to 
swing to the other extreme. More and more work in professional 
educatip»iTi, was required in addition to the traditional 'subject 
matter' courses in the university. This tended to endanger standards 
in the subject matter field. If,for example, a high degree of language 
proficiency, and extensive and thorough knowledge about the 
foreign culture, are to be attained by the student, he will certainly 
need all the time available in his university years to meet these 
requirements. The situation is aggravated by the fact that he 
must study two majon (as compared to one in the case of his 
French opposite number). It should also be mentioned that — no 
matter what his teaching subject may be — a general background 
of work in philosophy forms an essential part of his required 
academic work. How much time then will he be able to spend 
during his university period of training on any type of professional 
work, either theoretical or practical? 'Very little, if any* will be 
the answer given by the n?ajority of students and their profcsson. 

This leads to a discussion of the appropriate order of 'subject 
matter' studies and professional work. When should professional 
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education begin? It has been recommended from time to time 
that even for the secondary school teacher a certain amount of 
practical work should be required at rather an early stage of 
preparation. Though this might seem to be very helpful in testing 
the student's teaching ability and talent and in introducing hina 
into his future duties, it would, in most cases, mean asking too 
much of the young student. Teaching in a secondary school 
requires advanced work of a comparatively high level. The 
student cannot and should not be asked to teach a foreign language 
unless he has achieved a fairly high degree of proficiency in it. His 
cultural teaching will necessarily remain ineffectual until he has 
completed a considerable amount of university work in his teaching 
subject. It is for such reasons tliat in the preparation of secondary 
teachers the professional training period of two years was made to 
follow the long period of academic studies. But is it a really satis- 
factory solution of the problem to have two separate training 
periods — one strictly academic, and the other professional? Should 
there not rather be some form of gradual transition, introducing 
the student from the one to the other? This problem of transition 
without a break has become urgent, for students who were good 
in their subject matter areas have run into difficulties or even 
failed in the professional work in school. 

Is there a way of integrating professional training and academic 
studies? This complex question should not be discussed without 
referring to recent experiments carried through in a number of 
universities in order to study the results, on the part of the student, 
of adding a professional aspect to his university studies. Of course, 
the lines along which this was attempted had to vary from place 
to place, according to conditions in the universities concerned. 
The general problem of teacher training — of how to introduce 
educational work into the phase of 'subject matter' studies, without 
endangering the quality of this work — has been widely discussed 
in Grcrman universities. The question arose whether the theoretical 
study of education and psychology, which had been offered for 
many years in several universities, would be made more meaning- 
ful for the student by giving him opportunities for observation and 
experience in the schools. In this respect, an experiment which 
has been conducted during the past five years by the Pedagogical 
Institute at the University of Hamburg may be of interest. 

While he was doing the academic work required in his teaching 
field and, at the same time, completing his general education 
through studies in philosophy and educational theory, what were 
the activities (besides the theoretical lectures) which might help 
to introduce the future foreign language teacher to his specific 
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task? It has. been noticed that in the long period of pre-scrvice 
education of secondary teachers, a period of six or seven years, 
there was a gradual shift of emphasis from pure subject matter 
interest toward interest in educational problcoM. On the as- 
sumption that this shifl was desirable for the majority of students 
preparing to teach, an attempt was made at Hamburg to offer, in 
the later phases of university work, certain practical educational 
opportunities which were to be evaluated in the light of theoretical 
educational work. These opportunities, it was hoped, would have 
a good effect on the personal development of the future teacher 
and on his academic studies as well. In close connexion with 
practical teaching opportunities in schools, with opportunities for 
observation and participation in language instruction in secondary 
schools (which, however, docs not pretend to be •training' of any 
Idnd), courses are also held from time to time about such questions 
as the aims and objectives of language teaching and about the 
values and principles of language learning. In discussing such basic 
problems, which are of direct concern to their future work, 
students may begin to see their responsibility in this task, and 
they will also make progress in their understanding of various new 
aspects of their academic 'subject matter' work. 

The first results of this experiment seem to suggest that this 
may be a valuable way of integrating academic and professional 
work. Always providing that the amount of professional work is 
kept within the necessary limits, such opportunities seem to be 
appreciated by the students who are preparing to teach languages. 
In conclusion it should be repeated, however, that the period of 
real professional training follows graduation. All attempts, in an 
earlier phase, towards professionalizing academic studies are bound 
to prove a failure if they should tend to interfere with academic 
standards. 

The period of professional training. As pointed out earlier, there are 
two full years devoted to professional training in the pre-service 
education of secondary teachers. The Training Centre, (which 
may have different names and slight differences in its organi- 
zational pattern in the different parts of Germany) is called a 
Studienseminar in. Hamburg. It is organized by the state (or city) 
school authorities, and its members, the Rejerendare^ are thus no 
longer university students. They receive maintenance grants from 
the city during the two years of training and are not expected to 
have any teaching duties, except the ones which are part of their 
training. 

The seminar is organized in the following way: 

A fairly large group of Referendare^ about twenty to thirty in 
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number and specializing in all the different teaching subjects, are 
grouped together in one Siudiensminaty which is directed by an 
experienced educator appointed by the school authorities. He is 
responsible for the professional education of the whole group. The 
weekly general meetings of the Studienseminar as well as the super- 
vision of the practical teaching programme which is carried on 
in many schools of the city, are some of the primary duties of 
his work. 

The Referendare are also grouped by teaching subjects, and each 
group of a certain teaching subject receives theoretical and 
practical advice from an experienced subject counsellor or Fach- 
Utter, 

They do their practical work during the two years of their 
training in at least two different schools. This school practice 
consists of a comprehensive programme integrating observation, 
practice teaching and evaluation. All practice teaching is done in 
the presence of a subject teacher of the school who acts as an 
adviser. The emphasis in this phase of the training is definitively on 
tfec practical, professional, side. However, to promote^ a sound 
interrelationship between educational theory and practice is one 
of the major objectives. 

In the general meetings of the seminar group educational 
concepts and ideas, acquired as part of the educational studies at 
the university, have to be clarified, extended and deepened on 
the basis of these first teaching experiences. While academic study 
of the history of education, educational psychology and systematic 
problems of education and learning arc considered part of the 
3tudent*s university work, all of these matters are taken up again 
in the seminar, where they are discussed with constant reference 
to the practical work in the school. The ultimate aim of this work, 
throughout the training period, is for the Referendar to acquire a 
professional ftttitude which is based on his academic studies as 
well as on his educational ideas matured through educational 
experience. 

In the group meetings of the 'subject matter* group, the topics 
of discussion arc primarily problems of methodology. For the 
foreign language teacher there are such questions as the psychology 
of language learning, language ability, teaching language as a 
skill, the basic skills in learning a foreign language, aural-oral 
methods of teaching, the teaching of pronunciation, vocabulary 
selection, grammar reading approach, use of textbooks and readers, 
selection of reading materials, translation, written work, the use 
of modern teaching aids, the teaching of current events, intro- 
duction into the foreign culture, etc. Of coune, in addition to 
questions of teaching methods, such basic questions as the aims 
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and principles of language instruction, the interrelationship of 
modem languages and other school subjects and facilities for 
further study and in-service training for the language teacher also 
have to be dealt with* The core of the work, however, is the actual 
teaching done by the Referendare and the critical evaluation of it 
by the group and by the subject adviser. Most discussions start 
from real teaching experiences and the problems arising in the 
practical work. 

School practice iii a number of secondary schools, teaching in 
many different classes, on all levels, work with several subject 
teachen, ample opportunity for observation in different language 
classes, all of this, practised throughout the two years, serves to 
give the Referendar enough teaching experience in his subject field 
tc make him understand the problems and difficulties of foreign 
language teaching and, at the same time, to encourage him to 
work independently and on his own responsibility. 

If the young teacher is expected to apply modem aural-oral 
methods in his language teaching, and to extend his instruction 
so as to provide cultural insight in his foreign language classes, he 
should also be able during this period of lus training to increase 
his proficiency in the language he teaches and to learn about the 
culture of the foreign country. Projects for the exchange of young 
teachen in training are therefore of primary importance. It may 
be debated, however, whether it is adxisable to interrupt the 
training period for several months. There is no doubt whatsoever 
about the value of such a period of teaching abroad, but the 
practical question, at what point such a stay in the foreign country 
can best be included, remains to be solved. No fully satisfactory 
answer has yet been found. Suffice it to say here that, irrespective 
of an ideal solution of this problem, it would mean a great im- 
provement in the training of foreign language teachers for a visit 
to the foreign country to be considered an indispensable part of 
the training. 

We must not forget either that, at least in the larger cities, 
lectures given by foreign scholars and experts as well as other 
contacts with people from another country are no longer a rare 
exception and that, in addition to radio broadcasts, there are 
many facilities available, in the libraries and in the exhibits of 
such institutions as Du Brikke^ Amerika^Haus, the Jnstitutjran^ais and 
others, to study current cultural developments in foreign countries. 
International meetings of teachen and exchange visits of groups of 
teachen and pupils create contacts with people from abroad 
which may promote undentanding andfgood^will among nations* 
All these contacts are valuable factors which add to the education 
of a foreign language teacher. In conclusion it might be mentioned 
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that the dcvclopmctit of modem methods of language teaching in 
other countries, particuUuly in (iurope, is another of the many 
subjects of study in tlxe seminar. Tlie Icnowledge of sucli new- 
developments enables the young teacher to .join in discussions on 
language instruction with international groups of lan;j;uage 
teachers and to read Ibieisu modern language journals with 
interest and understanding. 

To sum up regarding current trends in the training of teachers 
of modern lan-uagcs." Among significant trciuls, as we sec them, 
the following should be stressed: 

The einph.isis on ^tndy of a living, spoken language has made 
language teachers think of language learning primarily in terms 
of acquiring a skill. The four basic skills of studying a foreign 
language-hearing, speaking, reading, and writing— are to be 
introduced in the" order given. Teachers must be trained in usmg 
aural-oral teaching techniques. , , • . 

The study of realia, i.e. more or less unrelated cultural objects 
Mkmde), in vogue mainl,- at the end of the nineteendi century, 
was dropped to a great extent and now as a rule forms an adjunct 
to instruction only in the earlier phases of language study. Readers 
used in die lower language classes contain materials of this 
kind 

"Through the 'cultural approach' to language teaching which 
replaced die traditional study of literature the basic concept and 
mcUiods of language instruction were changed completely. New 
ways of teaching had to be devised, for the study of a foreign 
culture in language classes and the training had to be broadened 
accordingly. This is probably where the greatest difficultic; he for 
the beginning teacher. 

Only receiuly another shift of emphasis took place. Ihe pre- 
dominant interest in contemporary literature, in newspaper 
articles, and current reading materials of various kinds and 
value-which had been so prevalent in the last few decades, due 
to a misconception of the term 'cultural" as applied to language 
study-began to decrease somewhat under the impact of the 
'hiimant,;tic' movement in foreign language instruction. Teachers 
were remino-:d of their primary duty to introduce pupds to the 
understanding and appreciation of the great works of htcratuic. 
The 'classics' are now again being studied because of their ume- 

les3, eternal values. . , . . i j j 

Finally in the course of time, and mainly in the last decade, 
education for international understanding has become one of the 
most important objectives of foreign language teaching. How 
language learning can be made a tool for communication among 
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nations and how efficiently this can be done is the great task for 
the immediate future. 

Teachers of modern languages have begun to appreciate their 
•mission*, which is to help to overcome the misunderstandings and 
tensions that exist between nations.This work for international 
understanding and co-operation through language instruction is 
what the younger generation of language teachers should learn to 
understand above all else in their period of pre-service education. 
Only then will they be able to share in the great task in which 
language teachers of all countries should feel united: the task of 
making the teaching of modern languages contribute towards 
education for living in a world community. 
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One of the successful features of the Ceylon seminar was an 
exhibidon room, where over one thousand modem language text- 
books sent in by 23 different countries were on display. These 
books yferc almost without exception samples of the best that 
highly specialized publish(W in this field have produced in the last 
few years. It was clear to anyone who browsed through this col- 
lection that techniques of language textbook production have im- 
proved immensely since the last war. Typography, page presen- 
tation and illustrative material are, in a majority of coimtrics, all 
much more attractive than they were. Most textbooks designed 
for the teaching of a foreign language in its early stages now pay a 
commendable regard to vocabulary selection, even if structural 
grading b still too advanced and abstruse a proposition for many 
textbook publishers. It is still posMble, however, to criticize the 
political and cultural bias of a good many language textbooks; 
5omc are not without a patronizing chauvinism, conscious or 
unconscious. In thb rfspect, it may be worth mentioning that one 
national delegation requested the seminar authorities to withdraw 
a textbook publbhed in their own country as it was realized that it 
might well give offence to participants from certain other countries. 

The seminar report makes it clear that it is the duty of modem 
language teachers everywhere to exercise constant vigilance on 
this point. Steady progress has been made since the last war, along 
lines laid down by bilateral agreements, in the revision of lustory 
and geography textbooks. There are however still modern language 
textbooks in current use that contain material that is jiist as 
offensive and just as much an obstacle to the cause of true inter- 
national understanding. This is particularly true of certain books 
that include superficial cultural surveys of a foreign country. 
Inaccuracies, out-of-date information and undesirable stereotypes 
abound in some of these texts. It is therefore particularly grati- 
fying to record that, as a direct result of the Ceylon seminau*, the 
first series of bilateral consultatiom on the revision of modem 
language textbooks— in this instance between France ar.d the 
German Federal Republic— has already been started. 
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Oripnally, owing to lack of time, it was not intended to hold 
spedai discussions at Ceylon on the subject of textbooks and the 
question was not included among the six main general topics. 
However, in this case the participants showed more wisdom than 
the organizers and insisted during the discussions on audio-visual 
aids that the subject of textbooks should receive adequate treat* 
ment. There were panel discussions in consequence and' a special 
committee was appointed to draft the report that appsars below. 

Thb scnunar report, which, it is suggested, both publishers and 
educational authorities could study with advantage, is followed 
by a brief extract from Professor Gurrey's working-paper deaUng 
with an important dspcci of the subject of vocabulary control and 
by a similar extract on the same theme; taken from Dr. Jumsai's 
paper. 



TH£ SEUIHAll REPORT 

Procidwri for thi Seliction of Ti^ttbooks 

Wherever possible, the maximum freedom should be left to 
teachers in the choice of textbooks. 

Teachers teaching the same langus^ in the same institution 
should agree on the same series of textbooks to be^ used for a 
definite period in that institution, in order to avoid disconcerting 
changes of textbook when a pupil moves from one class to another* 

Though it is reiognized that in some countries it is consider:^ 
necessary for the Ministry of Education to prescribe or reconunend 
textbooks, teachers should be consulted bdbrc such prescription or 
recommendation comes into effect. In this connexion, the setting 
up of language teachers' associations, where they do not ahead/ 
exist, is recommended. 

It is recommended that similar machinery should exist for 
conveying teachers' criticisms of textbooks actually in and 
suggestions for their revision or replacement, to the prescribing or 
reconunending authority. 

The Ust of prescribed or recommended textbooks should be 
subject to review at reasonable intervals. At these reviews, the 
;^,nisa«;nts anu suggestions received fi'om teachers imng the text- 
book should De uJ:cr. *.nto consideration. 

S^ssisHons to Authifi: 

The ai\thor of a textbook |is obviously expected to be well ac- 
quainted with the language and the country with which he is dealing 
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in his book. For nu dcrn languages, an inadequate knowledge will 
be found to be less tolerable than in most other fields. 

The author should have had adequate experience in language 
teaching and should be familiar with the results of the latest 
relevant research in the fields of language teaching and general 
linguistics. 

In preparing either a series of books or a single book, the author 
should never lose sight of the requirements of a course of study 
covering a given number of years. 

The author should be familiar with the pupils' mother tongue, 
with their general background and their attainments in other 
subjects according to their mental age, or he should collaborate 
with someone who h familiar with these matters. He should show 
aesthetic and literary taste. 

Suggestions for the Selection and Preparation of Textbooks 

Attention should be paid to clarity and attractiveness of presen- 
tation on the page, bearing in mind that all material placed in 
the hands of the young should contribute to the training of their 
aesthetic sense. 

Textbooks at any level should be appropriately illustrated. 
Pictures should be clear, relevant and accurate in detail. Though 
there is a tendency in some countries to use photographs ex- 
tensively, drawings should still have their place. 

A textbook should contain a clear and detailed statement of its 
aims, the principles and methods followed in it, and its scope. 

Textbooks for the earlier stages {that is the stages during which the main 
features of the language are being taught step by step). New learning 
items should be presented one at a time and each completely 
mastered before another is attempted. 

New learning items, whether sounds, intonation patterns, words 
(or new meanings of wo ds already known), inflexions or sentence 
patterns ('stiuctures*), should be introduced in an order graded 
according to difficulty, although no attempt should be made to 
C(incentrate on one type of item at a time: i.e. the hr^t lesson may 
include phonological, lexical and syntactical items, provided 
the principle of presenting one individual item at a time is 
followed. 

Great care should be taken to keep within the limits of vocabu- 
lary, sentence patterns, etc., covered at each stage. 

It should be remembered that each new meaning of a word may 
have to be treated as a fresh learning item. 

Guide-books for teachers, giving detailed advice on how to 
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present and review each item in a methodical, interesting and 
attractive way would be welcome. ^ 

An index of vocabulary and sentence patterns used should be 
provided, either in the textbook or in the teacher's book. In the 
case of vocabulary, an indication of the meanings in which words 
have been introduced should be included. 

So that pupils will not forget what has been learnt in the first 
stages, provision should be made for revision of earlier items by 
their reintroduction at later stages where they fit in with new 
items. 

Only normal language in current use should be employed. 

While the simplification of original texts by the replacement of 
words deemed too difficult is condemned as a perversion of the 
original, the practice of rewriting such works within predetermined 
limits of vocabulary and sentence patterns is considered necessary 
in the early stages, provided the suggestions given in earlier para- 
graphs of this report are observed. 

In selecting works to be abridged or issued in adapted form for 
tlic use of young children, care should be taken to sec that they 
represent the best in the literature of the country in whose language 
they arc written, due regard being paid to their moral and 
cultural content. 

It i,s de.sirablc that a wide range of such readers be made 
available, suited to different age levels. 

La\tr stages. As soon as possible, pupils should be introduced to 
extracts from the works of creative writers in their original form. 

At these later stages, both literary study and more advanced 
language training should be pursued. The language training could 
well be based on the study of passages by creative writers. 

Suggestions to Publishers 

An appeal is made to publishers all over the world to grant special 
facilities to authors of textbooks who wish to include selected 
passages from copyright material. 

In order to help both Ministries of Education and teachers in 
the selection of textbooks, an appeal is made to authors and to 
publishing houses to send specimen copies of textbooks ^> Ministries 
of Education, teachers* training institutions and teachers* asso- 
dations. 

The nricc of textbooks should be kept as low as possible. The 
variou ^ns of achieving this end should be explored in close 
co-opeic*v JJ nth Ministries, teachers* associations and publishing 
houses or puDiishers* associations. 
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The Textbook and Intemitional Understanding 

The author of any textbook intended for language tcachuig should 
make sure tliat lus work offers a fair and accurate picture of the 
country concerned. 

If a writer deab with a language and a country other than his 
own, he should submit his textbook in advance for advice to one 
or more competent persons bclon^ng to the country or countries 
whose language and civilization are presented in the book. 

If the textbook is intended for use in a country other than that 
of the textbook writer, care should be taken that it avoids any 
prejudice against the country where it is to be used. 

Language teachers' associations should be aware of their 
responsibility for publicly pointing out linguistic and cultural 
inaccuracies concerning their own country in textbooks produced 
in or brought into their own coimtry. 



LOCAL FACTORS IN VOCABULARY SELECTION^ 

Many countries or territories in Asia and Africa now have text* 
books for the learning of English that have been written within 
the scope of the 2,000 word-list of The Interim Report on Vocabulary 
Selection.^ Educationists have been aware for some time that this 
interim report could not be the final authority, and that it 
needed revision. There is still some ill-informed textbook writing; 
nevertheless, the work that has been done on vocabulary selection 
by Thomdike, Horn, Palmer, West, Maki and Faucett has had 
an extremely beneficial effect. The principle of vocabulary 
selection has been accepted by all — as it must be accepted— for 
every teacher of young children makes a vocabulary selection, even 
though he may not realize it. But there has been no agreement 
on the criteria for selecting words.' 

In Malta, the Sudan, the Gold Coast and other countries, 
additional lists of words to be taught in the lower classes of primary 
and middle schools are being drawn up, and would form a sound 
nucleus for a revision of the interim report if they could be collected 
and collated by a representative committee. These words are ones 
xxsually current in the daily life of the towns, and ones of common 
occurrence in the country concerned, and perhaps not in wide 

1. Tbu McUofi U extracted from the vrorkmf paper prepared for the Ceylon temiiur by 

Prc^cMor P. Ourrey. 
a. P. S. Kiar 9l Soa, Ltd.. Iioodon. 1936. 306 p. 

3. For ft thorough trentment of thu tubjec:. yft mu^t refer redden to the valuable study niad« 
by Dr. H. Boogen entitled: Vn Hitkry PrMpUt •/ V»iMmy C$iUf$L Publuhed in IM7 
by 'Wocopl', V/oerden (NetherUndi); in thret parts. 
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use dscwhcre, but they arc words which have been found by 
experience and careful and critical observation to be needed in 
the work of the higher classes of a middle or secondary school, or 
during the first years in one of these schools. These words can 
easily be incorporated into special lessons, or introduced gradually, 
according to a simply worked out plan, into existing texts and 
lessoTXS. This can be a very useful step in the long process of 
deterxnining the vocabulary to be acquired by the children at each 
stage of their education. The work can be carried on incidentally 
to teaching and inspecting for many yean, and each word can 
be tested over a long period for its usefulness and ease of teaching 
and learning, and gradually an authoritative word-Ust can be 
drawn up by each country according to its needs, though it would 
have to be revised as new ideas or things arrive in the country 
(e.g. *jet aircraft landing*). It is likely that every country or 
homogeneous area should have its own 'additional word-list' to 
supplement the interim list. 

Care of course must be given to the selection of technical words, 
for some of these are more easily, or more effectively, taught when 
the need for them arises; for instance, the terms of the physical 
sciences are very often b«t taught when the apparatus ov picture 
in the textbook presents a clear. reference and concrete meaning. 
Words such as these should not be included in an additional list. 
Similarly, words with Mocal meanings* that are not commonly 
used in English need to be included only after weighing up their 
usefulness; for instance, in West Africa, *I will meet you at the 
junction*, means *at the road junction*, for the scarcity of railway 
lines and side roads outside the large towns makes a road junction 
a distinctive feature. This work of collecting words for additional 
lists and for revision of the accepted list should be begun now, as 
it b too late to begin when a revision is called for; and the collecting 
can be done without much trouble. Secondary school teachers of 
the lowest classes need only jot down words of common occurrence 
that they find are not known, or that are not easily learnt, and a 
useful working list then can be compiled by collecting these 
teachers* lists from each school in the country. 

It has been found by those who have seriously studied the 
problcDi of the textbook as the best *aid* in teaching English, that 
the only acceptable solution for providing suitable textbooks is 
for each country or region to have its own specially adapted ones. 
The adaptations of the original Oxford English course to suit 
Mauritius, Malaya, Papua, and New Guinea, Africa, and the 
special course for Malta, show that this policy is sound, acceptable 
and possible. Malaya has an almost complete series of readers, 
composition, grammar and speech books, as well as supplementary 
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readers all specially designed for Malayan pupils. These have 
bet a great help for general education in Malaya as vvc as for 
Sng L standard of English there. So too it .s evident that he 
coui^f by Gatenby for Turkish students is more suited lor he 
Zuistically able Turkish pupil than any other. That compj ed 
bXc Miller and Selim Hakim in Baghdad is -pcca ly su.ted 
to pUDils in Iraq, and those written by L. W. Leav.tt and by 
i C are more suited to the comparatively well-r«d student 
n Lebanon and in Israel than for the Af.ican J-oj. -^od fu^^^ 
The..e writers have done important vyo.k for the 
have worked in or are 5till working in, Pa«t«:ularly Mr H R. 
Cheeseman, C.M.G.. sometime ^^rTl^.^^t 
Professor E. V. Gatenby in Turkey, Professor L W. Lcavitt in 
LSamn, Mr. I. Morris and Mr. J. S. Bcntw.ch in Israel. 

It "s not necessary to retell the story of the use of hm.tcd 
vocabularies for the writing and compiling of readc.s, courses and 
X textbooks for the teaching of Engl sh, but the pl^a for 
inclusion of 'local' words into these books ^"^''^i^^ 
widesorcad factor for writers to consider. This, howcvei, was 
to Se intention of the compilers of such word hsts as The 
tst'^wo Thousand Most Frequently Used Words. Those with wide 
experience of teaching in Africa, Asia and elscwhc.c have noted 
St there are a number of woids, outside the interim vocabulary 
word list! that children in towns know or see daily in public 
notkcs advertisements, announcements outside shops, schools 
office? etc or that they hear spoken in shops, post offices, inquiry 
tea'x a^d in the stJeets, public vehicles, garag^ worbhop^^^ 
markets and of course in cinemas. Obviously a limited number 
Tthet selected from the most useful and the co— t -uW 
be used in compiling English textbooks 8*^"^/^' '"l' ^"J^^^J 
^ntirrlv satisfactory. It would be best, therefore, for each country 
orreln o S up its own list, though some words might 
^eSuaUy be found to be common to all, or to a large majority 



Like vocabulary selection before word-counts were carried out, 
the decUon of the information or thought-content of the sentences 
nrLemcd to young pupils to enable them to learn the language 
harbeen left to cLmon sense and teaching intuition and thi, 
ts ofteS worked well enough. But research has shown that many 
of the sJnTences included in well-known courses for the learning 
: S.gSjv" no real understanding of the fngs refe.^^^^^^^^ 
them In the Gold Coast, for instance, it has been found that the 
Ide" of the schoolchildren of things that they had "-r seer, b u 
had only learnt about in their reading with the help o pernaps 
one pkLre, were utterly vague. For instance, middle school 
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pupils* ideas of a camel were so imprecise that they could have 
had no clear visual image of the animal — right or wrong ; similarly, 
girls at the top of a town middle school had not a single idea 
among them of how a gun was fired or how one worked. How 
could they know? Yet they were reading about such things. 
Similarly, it was found that pupils who had read about life and 
work in other countries in their English readers had the queerest 
ideas of what things are like, for instance, the conception of a 
river flowing in a channel higher than the fields along its c6urse 
was ludicrous to them; the rivers tht/ knew all had steep banks 
below the level of the land ; and even what a field is like puzzles 
many pupils, though of course they arc not aware of the vagueness 
or inaccuracy of their ideas. It is evident that, at first, the ideas and 
content of the sentences and passages that are being used for 
language learning should be those which arc familiar to the pupils. 
But for how long an English course should keep to familiar ideas, 
topics and 'subjects*, it is impossible to say at present. This again 
is a matter for research. But we can dogmatize here in saying that 
if topics and 'subjects* outside the pupils* experience are introduced 
into language learning lessons, then these topics must be dealt 
with thoroughly; otherwise, the language remains largely on a 
verbal level without relevance to reality. 



ENGLISH TEXTBOOKS AND TEACHERS* MANUALS FOR THAILAND^ 

Thailand has been a good and faithful testing ground for all kinds 
of foreign readers. It is my opinion that a whole series of readers 
ought to be written especially for Thai children, as existing 
readers arc incomplete and unsatisfactory in their selection of 
words and ideas. Apart from the readers, students must use some 
form of grammar-book. 

I am convinced that, however good foreign textbooks may be, 
they must be replaced by books written in Thai which teachers 
and students alike can understand. Grammar is a subject sufficiently 
difficult without having the additional hindrance of English 
explanations. There are many grammar books in Thai which have 
been written during the past ten years, but many of them are 
open to criticism. English is a difficult languagr for one who has 
not studied it in an English-speaking country. There are certain 
things which are grammatically correct but which one would not 
dream of using in ordinary speech. It would be a difficult matter 
to write a good series of books on grammar and practical exercises 

I. Thu lectio n is extracttd from the workbfpaper prepartd Tor the Ceylon »cmin*r by 
Dr. Manich JunuAt who at that time wa» a member of the Secretariat of Une^co. 
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for use in schools when the type of reader most suitable for teaching 
Thai students to speak English is not yet fixed, nor the curriculum 
definite, because such books should not be written as separate 
entities, but should borrow ideas, words, phrases and incorporate 
sentences taken from the readers in use in the schools. 

The present readers should be modified, the students taught to 
use them and to observe various points, and they should be 
encouraged to explore variations of the texts so that they will 
learn to express their thoughts and ideas independently by 
sentences other than those used in the readers. Before producing 
readers and other English books to go with the readers, we should 
first of all make up our minds definitely what our aim in producing 
such books is. Do we intend them to be read for pleasure, or as a 
source of facts or knowledge? Do we want just one series or several 
series for the country as a whole, setting out different ideas to 
suit various local surroundings? Then again, one person wants 
the books to be written with an English background, while another 
prefers a Thai background with names, objects and stories all 
derived from Thailand. I think that it would be best to write the 
first book or two using the boy's own environment as a back<?round, 
and discussing the things he knows and understands. Then as h*s 
vocabulary increases, English subjects could be introduced — 
English boys and girls, their homes and customs, and the things 
the student would see and do if he were to visit England. A Thai 
is proud of his own social heritage, and if he reads and hears 
about the doings of brave men of England, great institutions and 
so on, he wants to express his personal pride in Thailand and in 
his own coimtrymen. Thailand also has traditions, a proud history, 
men and women whom he can look up to, and a culture and a 
religion no less important than those in Great Britain or tlie 
United States. However, while on this voyage of discovery, 
gathering information and observing things, he becomes interested 
and enraptured. He understands the people on the isolated island 
of his dream, and appreciates their way of thinking. 

In order to gain a complete understanding of English people, 
their customs and the things they do and are capable of doing, 
the textbooks must give comparisons between the things that 
happen in Great Britain and Thailand. This is the only way in 
which a student can be made to realize and appreciate the facts. 
With each new textbook ihe way should be open to him to learn 
more and more facts, not only new ones but interesting facts that 
he feels are true. This leads me to the conclusion that the student 
should be given true stories to read, rather than the usual fiction 
which tells of an imaginary family making an imaginary voyage 
to England, meeting with fictitious incidents and seeing supposedly 
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true objects and things. There is also another very important 
point to be considered, and that is that children are not always 
interested in the things that appear interesting to adults. One 
should consider this point carefully and find out what things 
interest the average student, what he observes and what vocabulary 
he picks up. 

Class readers are by no means complete in themselves. The 
habit of reading should be inculcated so that once the student has 
mastered a certain vocabulary he should be encouraged to read 
by himself and on his own initiative. A number of supplementary 
readers should be supplied for the use of the students — short 
stories of varied interest, a small collection that each student 
would be proud to possess. 

At the same time, we must not forget the teachers who, even 
with the best textbooks available, cannot teach English if they 
do not know the language sufficiently well themselves. In order 
to help these teachers, a series of books shoidd be compiled for 
the purpose of educating the teachers; also handbooks giving 
instructions on the method of teaching English. There are a few 
books for adults on the market, but they have no set aims and 
describe things which would not interest the teachers nor aid 
them in any way in their teaching. 

I am convinced that, at the present stage, if teachers are to 
teach English at all, a series of handbooks must be written for 
them, giving sample lessons which they can study before going 
into a dass. The sample lessons could be accompanied by expla* 
nations to help them and, if necessary, by records so that they could 
learn the correct pronunciation from English people by just 
putting on the records and following the lessons prepared for 
them. Although not the ideal way, this method would be a means 
of helping some 6,000 teachers of English in the country who, at 
the present time, are teaching inadequate English to about 
200,000 students now in secondary schools. 

If we expect the teachers to speak English to their students, we 
must prepare sample graded dialogues for them. If they are to 
teach the writing of essays, then essays on all possible topics should 
be prepared for the teachers, so that they have a wide selection of 
subjects to choose from and will be able to make a sensible choice 
of subjects. Students learn better by imitating the teachers than 
by writing original essays when thdr knowledge of English is not 
good enough. Apart from the sample granmiar exercises for the 
various classes, sample letters could also be written for \ise by 
the teachers. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE TEACHING OF MODERN LANGUAGES 
BY RADIO AND TELEVISION 



The main advantages and disadvantages of radio as an aid in the 
teaching of modern languages were summed up in succinct fashion 
in the introduction to a paper presented to the Ceylon seminar 
by the EngIish«by-Radio Department of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. The four chief advantages are: 

1 . The radio presents the true spoken language, on which modern 
opinion agrees that all good language teaching must be based. 

2. In doing this the radio can bring to all the services of the best 
native speakers of the language, combined with those of the 
most expert teachers. 

3. The ra(fio can reach all kinds of listeners in all kinds of places. 
It is unhampered by problems of accessibility or of the 
availability of teachers and classrooms. 

4. Given the existence of a broadcasting network and of a 
sufficient number of receiving-sets among the audience, it is 
remarkably cheap — cheaper in relation to the number of learnen 
served than any other mass teaching medium. 

Over against these the paper very fairly listed three disadvantages: 

1. The outstanding one is the learner's 'blindness*, his lack of 
visual aid. 

2. The second main disadvantage is one which is by no means 
confined to sound radio but is shared by other mass media, 
including books, gramophone records, films and even television. 
It is that it is a one-way street. The traffic is all from the 
teacher to the learner, and there is no opportunity, as in the 
classroom, for the teaching to be modified according to the 
needs of the individual pupil or the circumstances of the 
moment. And bound up with this is the danger that the radio 
lesson may induce too passive an attitude in the pupil, that 
because the teacher is not there to observe his reactions and 
test his undei^tanding the learner may remain too easily 
content to listen but not to speak, to absorb half-comprehended 
information without attempting to clarify it in his own inind 
and re-express it in his own way. 

3. Finally, it must be admitted that over long distances radio 
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Still remains dependent on the vagaries of reception conditions 
and that in a broadcast where it is important for the learner 
to hear every sound as clearly as possible this can sometimes 
be a handicap. 

The Ceylon seminar was able to learn more about the purely 
classroom aspect of language teaching from a survey prepared 
beforehand by the Secretariat of Uncsco and which was based on 
recordings and information received from radio networks in 
Austria, Canada, Denmark, Japan, Netherlands, Northern Rho- 
desia, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland and the United Kingdom. 
In most of these countries radio has proved a useful adjunct to 
the classroom teacher and besides helping in ordinary language 
instruction has, to use the words of the Swedish report, increased 
pupils' knowledge of foreign countries by 'giving the listeners a 
feeling of being physically present in the country whose language 
is being spoken.* 

It is dear that radio as a language teaching medium is still 
expanding rapidly and is discovering new tasks or new aspects of 
the main task to perform. In India it is proving a valuable tool 
for the mass teaching of Hindi, the new national language. In 
Japan it is used in schools, in elementary and intermediate classes, 
not only for teaching the traditional western modern languages, 
English, French and German, but for Chinese as well. Some 
national radio systems, such as that of the United Kingdom, have 
plans far advanced for the use of radio language lessons as a 
medium for combatting illiteracy. 

Two documents on the successful exploitation of radio as a 
language-teaching aid are included in the present chapter: one 
chronicles the steps taken to facilitate the exportation of a language 
and deals largely with the techniques required to reach an adult 
audience; the other outlines the measures taken in a special set of 
circumstances to import a language on a widespread scale and 
may be said to be more directly connected with the problem of 
school broadcasting. 

Language teaching by radio has been a reality for over a quarter 
of a century (regular programmes were broadcast for schools in 
Germany as early as 1928), but television as a language teaching 
medium is still in its infancy. It is true that closed-circuit experi* 
mental telecasts were conducted at Creighton University, Omaha, 
Nebraska, U.S.A. as early as 1946-47, but it was not until about 
three years ago that any appreciable number of commercial and 
educational television stations in the United States began to 
televise regular programmes, or that television was used to supple- 
ment foreign language teaching in the schools. 

It would seem that so far nearly all the pioneering has been 
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done in the United States. This fact emerged fairly clearly during 
the Unesco-sponsorcd study course for producers and directors of 
educational and cultural television programmes which was held 
in London in July 1954. It is equally clear, however, that other 
countries are on the verge of availing themselves of this med in 
to further language teaching both in the schools and to adult 
audiences outside them. The early achievements in the United 
States arc now being chronicled, and teachers in other countries 
who are interested in the possibilities of television would do well 
to consult the existing literature,^ 

Meeting in the summer of 1953, the participants at the Ceylon 
seminar hardly had enough factual information to carry on a 
fruitful discussion of television as a language teaching aid. They 
were, however, keenly aware of its possibilities and urged the 
widest international exchange of information on this subject. 



EXPORTING A LANGUAGE : THE UNITED KINGDOM^ 

What arc the requirements of a radio language course? How best 
can we exploit the advantages of the medium and how best 
overcome its disadvantages? Before examining some of the 
problems of the individual radio lesson we must first consider a 
question which will to a large extent determine how we tackle 
those problems. It is the nature of the audience for the coiirsc. 
Until we know this we cannot begin to define the methods to be 
employed. 

Though some other types of audience are possible, we find in 
practice that the majority of radio language courses are addressed 
either to children in schools or to the adult general public. There 
could hardly be a greater difference of circumstances. The function 
of broadcasts to schools is very largely auxiliary. The children are 
being taught already by their own teacher, and the responsibility 
of the broadcaster to convey essential information is correspond- 
ingly smaller. It follows that in a broadcast to schools there is no 
need to force the medium in any way. There is no need to put 
into elaborate spoken descriptions what would be clearer from 
an actual demonstration in the classroom; or to lose tinie in 
dictating words and examples which could much more quickly 

u See parlicuUrly Tht Tiathnt ofForttgn Languagts by Ttltvision {Fortign Lat)guaiis BulUtm no. 25) • 
June 1954, published by the Modern Language AiiociaUon of Amcric«, 6 Washington Square 
North, New York, 3. N-Y., U.S.A. 

2. Thif paper ii condenied from *'rhc Teaching of Engliih as a Vorelfn Languafc by Radio'. 
» working-paper prepared for the Ceylon seminar by ihc English -by Radio Dcpartmcnl 
of the Drxtiih Broadcaatmg Corporation. It fint examines the kind of problems that have 
to be faced in attempting to teach a foreign language throunh the medium of radio and 
then gives an account of liow these problems have been met in one particular mstance. 
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ht^ writtcir \ip on the blackboard beforehand. Any teaching 
ftmctions not smted to the medium can be left to the classroom 
teacher, arid the radio period used above all as a means of bringing 
ih« language to ilfc, of letting the children hear it spoken by native 
speakers in nature), realistic sitiiations. There are other important 
advantage* enjoyed by the organizer of a broadcast course to 
schopls; He I^nows that his audience will be reasonably homoge« 
ncous,^ all 'about tl-.e same age, with roughly the same kind of 
interests, and le^vning under similar conditions. Moreover, 
through his co-opcn^tion with the teacher on the spot he can be 
given ^a reliable indication of how much the pupils know before 
they start the course a>>d trustworthy reports of their progress 
-while it lasts. He does not have to work in the dark. 

With the course for the general public it is clearly quite other- 
wise. The age-range may be anything from i8 to 80, the degree 
of previous education an unknown quantity, and the occupations 
and backgrounds of the learners as far'' apart as those of business- 
man and bus'drivcr, labourer and lawyer. The only safe assump- 
tion to make is that the listener krows nothing except what the 
broadcast course tells him; and having made this assumption we 
realize that we can no longer '^.„.pliiy the task by leaving part of 
the teaching to be don<, by others. Whatever the handicaps they 
must be tackled somehow. 

Another important difference is that the lessons have to be 
addressed to the individual listener in his own home: they cannot 
count on the stimulus which comes firom study along widi others 
in an organized group. As against the school broadcasting situation 
there is perhaps the advantage that listening is in no way com- 
pulsory. Most listeners will be studying of their own free will and so 
be spurred on by a genuine urge to learn. On the other hand, it 
must be remembered that many of them will have lost the habit 
of planned and regular study. They will have lost too the child's 
easy adaptability and un-sclfconsciousncss when asked to make 
strange sounds or imagine itself in strange surroundings. Without 
personal contact with the teacher, confusion can more easily arise 
and discouragement more easily set in. The radio course for the 
individual adult must therefore make special efforts to win the 
learner's confidence and to persuade him that he can succeed. 
Even the best teaching material will fail if it is not presented so as 
to'give this feeling. It is so easy to switch*off. j.' i 

A factor of almost equal importance with the nature of the 
audience itself is the provision of texts to accompany the radio 
lessons* Obviously, if we can provide a leaflet or a book for the 
learner there is again no need to force the medium, no occasion 
to attempt to teach through the car what would be better done 
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through the eye. Pictures are possible, which will make up for the 
radio's blindness, and tables, vocabularies and exercises can be 
included, which will help the learner to consolidate his knowledge. 
A text can also create an inaraediate association between the 
spoken and the written word and make it unnecessary to spend 
time on spelling or dictation. For these reasons a text is specially 
desirable in a course for beginners. Otherwise the teaching has 
to go infinitely more slowly and, apart from any notes he may 
succeed in taking, the student has no permanent record of the 
lessons from which he can refresh his knowledge later on. Even 
in a more advanced course, where reference back is perhaps less 
necessary, the existence of a text can still greatly affect the pace 
at which it is possible to proceed. 

In general then a text is always helpful, and every listener 
should have one. But it is easier to recommend this than to realize 
it in practice. The cost of production ^s often an obstacle, and even 
when the text is produced it still has to be distributed. Again the 
situation is easier in a course for schools, for here one can usually 
count on the co-operation of the educational authorities in 
ensuring that it is provided. In courses for the general public the 
broadcasting organization iuelf must make this provision, and in 
some areas the possibilities of distributing and selling books are 
very small. A cheap and much-favoured solution is to publish the 
texts of the lessons serially in a radio-programme journal. But 
whatever solution is adopted there usually remains a fair proportion 
of listeners who for one reason or another do not get a text What 
is to be done for such listeners: are they to be ignored or should 
we, for their sake, still try to make the broadcast lessons reasonably 
complete in themselves? Clearly the answer may affect the whole 
planning of a course. 

Yet another important general consideration is the level of the 
course. Are the audience beginners, intermediate or advanced 
students? The degree of help needed in the form of texts or spoken 
explanations will vary from one level to another and widely 
differing techniques may be required. A striking example is the 
problem of the use of the learner's own language over the air. 
TcachciS accustomed to employ direct method techniques for the 
whole of their classroom work would no doubt question using the 
vernacular at all, even for beginners. But a moment's reflection 
reminds us that in the early stages these techniques depend 
entirely for their success on the ability of the pupil to see what is 
being referred to. Meaning is conveyed by visual demonstration, 
by the teacher pointing to objects or himself performing, or getting 
others to perform, the actions he describes. Deprived of this 
demonstration, the pupil must be helped in some other way to 
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Visualize the situation behind the words. We have already noted 
that this can partly be done by the provision of texts with illus- 
trations, but only partly. The teacher in the classroom also achieves 
his result L/ establishing good relations with his pupils, by the 
timely use of the encouraging gesture, the friendly smile, the 
occasional joke. On the radio such encouragement can be con- 
veyed only through ihe voice; and one cannot be encouraging or 
crack a very effective joke in a limited vocabulary of a few dozen 
words! Nor can one stretch the meaning of those words by the 
use of subtle intonations which would be quite lost upon the 
elementary learner. Not to recognize this b to run the risk of 
defeating the whole purpose of a radio series' by losing the audience 
at the outset. 

The vernacular then is essential in the early stages, though it 
may be progressively discarded for more advanced students. It 
should also be clear that as the knowledge of the language widens 
the actual forms of lessons may vary. Continuous talks, dialogues 
and discussions in the foreign language will become possible; and 
from the mere giving, of information about the language itself we 
may pass gradually to its indispensable cc rollary— the portrayal 
of the life and manners of the people who speak it. Along with 
grammar and advice on pronunciation there will be simple 
descriptions of national institutions and customs, CJontemporary 
events can be referred to, or the lesson can introduce glimpses of 
the country's history or specimens of the literature which the 
language has produced; until at last the broadcast may no longer 
appear a 'language lesson* in the ordinary sense, and the learner 
will have reached the point where he no longer needs any help or 
where he can be left to find his own material for further study in 
ordinary radio programmes in the language. 

Let us now consider some of the requirements for the individual 
radio lesson. The word 'lesson* is used here in the sense of a single 
teaching broadcast, just as in the classroom it is used in the sense 
of a single teaching period. And herein lies a great difference; the 
classroom language teacher is accustomed to think of lessons in 
terms of 45 minutes or an hour, but experience has shown tha'. 
without the support of the eyes effective concentration cannot be 
maintained for as long as this. In a recent experiment on the 
comprehension of broadcast talks it was found that after about 
15 minutes the amount retained by the average listener not only 
docs not increase any more, but actually begins to decrease. A 
broadcast talk is thus not quite the same thing as a language 
lesson, though the parallel is sufficiently close. Probably the 
maximum desirable limit is about 20 minutes, and ihe minimum 
10. Anything less will hardly be worth while. 
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Hand in hand with the question of length goes the question of 
the amount of teaching to be attempted in the time allowed. 
A few points clearly stated, often repeated, and summarized at 
the end are the golden rule. The teacher at the microphone must 
constantly remind himself that his unseen class have no opportunity 
to ask him questions and that they cannot as in a book turn back 
to re-read something they have not fully understood. He must 
seek to be as clear as possible from the beginning. 

Repetition is necessary in all teaching. It serves outh to ensure 
understanding and to drive home what is learnt. It is even more 
necessary in broadcast instruction, where the learner has not the 
help of his eyes. Possible difficulties of reception are a further 
strong argument. A point made only once may be lost in the 
trough of a fade or in a burst of atmospherics. But with average 
listening conditions a point well reiterated will still get through. 
There must therefoiT be the maximum degree of repetition within 
each broadcast, whether obvious or concealed. And though the 
aim must certainly be to make each broadcast stand by itself there 
will always be value in repeating it as a whole at a different time, 
. in order to provide the chance of a second hearing. 

Liberal repetition will also help to solve another problem of the 
radio language teacher : the rate of speaking in the foreign language. 
In the elementary stages this must obviously be slow. The learner*s 
stock of words and phrases is very limited and his comniand of 
them not very secure. He must be given time to recognize and 
absorb each item before being asked to take in the next. But too 
much slowing-up is dangerous and leads to speech -distorUon: 
exaggerated stresses, unnaturally lengthened vowels an-' the 
separation of sense-groups. To avoid this the learner must be 
introduced as quickly as possible to the normal sentence-rhythms 
of th : language and become accustomed to them by hearing them 
over and over again, , . , 

Even though the lesson is kept to the right length, with a proper 
measure of repetition and limitation of matter there is still the 
danger that the listener s attention may wander or Hag. There 
are obvious w&ys of countering this danger, but the cardinal 
requirement is good speakers. It is not enough simply to bring a 
well-known language teacher to the microphone and let him 
follow his own devices. His success in the classroom will have been 
achieved through many other personal qualities besides that of 
his voice, perhaps even in spite of it. Divested of these qualities 
he may make far less appeal, and may lack the skill of the profes- 
sional broadcaster to put over meaning and feeling by voice alono. 

Either he must gain command of the medium himself or he roust 

be replaced by a more practised speaker. In any case a single 
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speaker is insuflScicnt for a good language-teaching broadcast. 
However good his voice, may be, it may still prove monotonous 
in thc end, and to hold the listener's attention to the full a change 
of voice will^ often be required* A change of voice in broadcasting 
may be. compared to a change of type in the printed word. It can 
recapture our warang interest or underline an important new 
pcrint; To' do so successfully, good contrast between the voices is 
necdedi and none can be more effective than the natural contrast 
of man and woman speaker. 

: Abo useful as meam of recapturing the listener's attention from 
time, to time are the recognized radio devices of a change of 
pattern in the material or of tempo in the production (provided 
this docs not interfere with understanding). Learners who have 
been inactively listening for most of the broadcast will benefit if 
they are suddenly called on to answer a question or to repeat a 
phrase or a sentence themselves. A passage of solid, factual 
information is best followed by something lighter and easier in 
vein, giving time to digest what has gone before. And of course 
suitable incidental music may be employed, whether to create a 
mood) effect a transition, or 'curtain off' one part of the broadcast 
from another. 

It is clear that one of the greatest services the radio course can 
perform » to place expert teaching within the reach of every 
listener, Wherever he may be and whatever his financial resources. 
For an audience which may be numbered in tens of thousands 
only the best teaching material will do, and a course which does 
not provide this is failing in its purpose: every effort should be 
made to ensure that the broadcast lessons are based on sound 
pedagogical experience and linguistic research. 

It must be equally apparent that one of radio's foremost 
attractions in this field is the chance it offers to hear good native 
speakers of the language, and a course which does not do this will 
again be failing in its best purpose. There is indeed a case, as we 
have already seen, for the early stages to be presented in the 
vernacular by someone who can identify himself with and win ihe 
sympathy of the audience. But as an incentive and experience for 
the learner nothing can exceed the value of listening to the native 
speaker, or rather speakers. For here we come back to the need 
for more than one voice. It is a weakness of much classroom 
language teaching that it must always be given by one'^and the 
same person, and that the learner becomes accustomed to ihe 
language in only one shape and dimension. Even if the class 
teacher has no actual defects in his pronunciation which could be 
passed on to his pupils (he ^may after all be a native speaker 
himself), he still cannot offer* tjiem experience of all those slight 
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variations of pitch, tone, and accent which make up the fullness 
of a language and help us to distinguish one speaker from another. 

Moreover, language is not a string of words or unconnected 
sentences which can be learned by rote at the teacher's behest. 
It resides ir. situations, in situations among people, in the daily 
encounters of life among those who use it. Only after experiencing 
thcae situations a sufficient number of tiracs can we automatically 
produce the language which applies lo them. But the teacher, 
unaided, cannot readily create such complete situations in the 
classrooms. However well he may teach, however good is the 
textbook he uses, he is still only one person able to speak the 
language standing in front of many who cannot. True conversation 
is impossible and the sense of reality lacking. But modern radio 
can P^-ovide these things. With its highly-developed production 
technique, its battery of sound effects and its sensitive microphones 
it can conjure up for us in the space of a few seconds almost any 
scene, any situation we choose. Not to take advantage of this by 
introducing a variety of speakers into the broadcast lessons wo 'Id 
be a mistake. 

From all that has been said it will now be plain that the successful 
radio language course is something which calls for a high degree 
of co-operation between teacher and broadcaster. Whether the 
teacher v/ho prepares the course takes an actual part in it himself 
or not, he will still need the services of an understanding radio 
producer, able to translate his material into forms and terms truly 
suited to the medium. And the producer in turn will need the help 
of trained speakers, able to interpret his directions in a manner 
which does not sacrifice interest for clarity or clarity for effect. 
It is indeed a task demanding much team work and a wide basis 
of experience. A great deal of such team work and experience can 
now be said to lie behind the name of ^English by Radio'. 

The BBC's English-by-Radio Department is now entering on 
its eleventh year of regular broadcasting to oversea students of 
English, and during the past decade has seen a steady expansion 
of its activities from a mere five-minute Vefresher' programme for 
listeners in wartime Europe to a comprehensive service of lessons 
directed to all parts of the world. Over loo of these lessons weekly 
are given direct from London in the BBC's own external services 
and twice as many more are radiated from stations oversea with 
the help of scripts and recordings (^transcriptions') supplied by 
the corporation. In keeping with the general character of BBC 
programmes to other countries the lessons are aimed primarily at 
the adult listener abroad, though the claims of younger learners in 
the family circle have also been borne in mind. 

What is the nat\ire of these lessons and how are they produced? 
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Clearly, with such an immense and varied audience no one type 
of course would be sufficient and in effect there is a whole range 
of lessons for listeners at different stages of progrc^. They may be 
divided into two main categories. First, for beginners and ele- 
mentary students, th ere are courses with explanations in the listener's 
own language. Then, for those who already have some foundation 
on which to build, there arc lessons given entirely in English, so 
graded and arranged that they will take the learner to the point 
where he can comfortably follow an ordinary broadcast in English. 
The lessons entirely in English have the practical advantage that 
they can be directed to more than one country at the same time, 
thus making it possible to cover a wider area and provide a more 
frequent service of English teaching programmes in the time 
available. 

The courses with foreign language explanations are generally 
progressive in kind and designed to run for about two years, after 
which the learner can transfer to the all-English lessons, and a 
new course for a fresh set of beglmers can be beg'in. The task 
of organizing and co-ordinating aU. these various courses is carried 
out by a special department, working in conjunction with the 
BBC's foreign language and transcription services on the oiie hand 
and the authors of the lessons on the other. Some of the lessons 
are actually written by members of the staff with langnagii- 
tcaching experience. But in the main the policy followd has 
been to call on the assistance of recognized outside experts ?^'id to 
join with the^Ti in producing suitable courses to go oy r ibz air. 
Thus most of the names famous in the field of teaching linglish 
as a foreign language have contributed at one *uac or Ziiother to 
the programmes, and a few years ago a prrn\a^»v:nt source of 
guidance was provided by the setting up at the i-.ondon University 
Institute of Education of a special chair and department for 
research In this field. The holder of the chair. Professor Bruce 
Pattbon, has served as the department's educational adviser, and 
three members of his staff have been responsible for writing the 
principal English-by-Radio course for beginners, 'Listen and 
Speak'. 

It will De of interest to take a closer look at this course as a 
specimen of a combined teaching effori taking full account of the 
peculiarities of the medium. It was decided at the outset that it 
should be suitable for people with no previous experience of 
learning a foreign language and that it should be adaptable for 
audiences of many different nationalities. There was considerable 
experiment before it was begun and the three authors, Mr. A. V. P. 
Elliott, Mr. W. F. Mackcy and Dr. J. A. Noonan, submitted each 
script for studio testing and discussion before it was finally recorded. 
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Their teaching material is based on the most recent linguistic 
research and in particular on an extensive study of the essential 
sentence patterns of English. Believing that the real problem for 
the student is the learning not of individual words but of the 
structures or patterns in which they operate they have graded the 
structures of English according to their usefulness, frequency and 
difficulty; and each lesson introduces a limited number of new 
structures in a carefully controlled order. The basic course com- 
prises 150 15-minute lessons (supplemented by a varying number 
of special pronunciation lessons for each particular audience, 
usually about fifteen), md is normally given at the rate of two 
lessons a week. 

Although, for the reasons already given, ^Listen and Speak', 
as a beginners' course, has to be presented in the vernacular, it is 
stil! in one sense a direct method course. It is direct in the sense 
that it seeks to show the meaning of the words taught by presenting 
them in complete sentences and associating those sentence! 
immediately with the sort of situation? in which they arc used. 
Each lesson consists of three parts. First the radio teacher describes 
in the learner's own language what is happening in the studio, 
so that a mental picture is built up with which the English 
sentences that follow c. '\ be linked. Sometimes an individual word 
or phrase has to be translated in order to provide the necessary 
starting-point, but routine translation is rigorously avoided and 
the listener is always encouraged to make a direct link in his mind 
between some simple, typical situation and the sentences he is 
asked to learn. VVhcnever a new structure is introduced it is 
explained in this way by reference to a simple situation and in 
terms of structures already taught. The learner then has the 
opportunity of hearing examples of the new structure in a piece 
of continuous English dialogue. A story about an English family, 
the Grey family, runs through the course, and the dialogues 
present episodes from the life of this family. M he gets to know the 
personages and their characteristics — the father's impatience, the 
son's untidiness and the mother's love of order — the listener can 
more readily imagine the situations in which he hears them talking. 

At the end of each lesson, after the dialogue, there is an oral 
exercise in which the learner is called on to speak under the 
direction of the radio teacher (hence the title: 'Listen and Speak*). 
Care is thus taken both that the listener's interest is maintained 
and that he makes some active use of what he learns. Obviously 
his response to the exercises cannot be heard in the studio, but 
they are so framed that he cannot go far wrong and can test his 
degree of success for himself. Apart from the Grey family dialogues, 
the lessons are always given by two speakers, the radio teacher. 
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who is assumed to be bilingual, and an English-speaking colleague* 
In each of the exercises the second speaker acts as the pupil; and 
aiftcr aipause during \rf\ich the listener makes his own reply, gives 
the correct answer, so that the listener can judge how for he was 
right*: 'As the course jprocecdsi more and more use is naadc of 
English as die means of actually conducting the lessons until at 
thc 'closc^a number of them arc given entirely in English. Because 
of tWs, and because of the very small extent to which it relics on 
actiial translation to convey meaning, the course has indeed 
proved. readily adaptable to widely different language audiences, 
from Europe to the Far East. 

Again, for the kind of reasons given earlier in this paper, 'Listen 
and Speak*, as a beginners' course, is intended to be used in 
conjunctioh with a^ printed text, and corresponding boob or 
serially-published editions have been issued. These texts have been 
designed to supplement the broadcast teaching as nmch as possible 
and contain much more than a mere abstract of the spoken lessons* 
There arc illustrations to teach the structures through the eye, 
there are substitution tables to help him. build ^parallel examples 
for himself, written exercises to drive the points home and gram- 
matical summaries and vocabularies to enable him to look up 
quickly anything he has forgotten from an earlier lesson. 

In passing on to the subject of the lessons: entirely in English, 
it is no longer possible to take any one coune as being fully typical 
of the work which is done. There is m fact a I5*minute lesson of 
this kind every day of the week throughout the year. Each lesson 
is given a number of times (at present seven) during the course 
of the day in order to serve different areas in turn. This arrange- 
ment has the advantage that it also provides a choice of listening- 
times and allows many listeners to hear the lesson more than 
once* 

The audience for these lessons consists not only of those who 
have followed one of the beginners* courses, but also includes large 
numbers of people who have already had a good deal of teaching 
at school or cbewherc and whose main need is to become more 
familiar with the spoken language. Since these listeners would not 
be so interested in a complete and strictly progressive co"!**»e there 
is only one series, called *Listening and Speaking', which forms a 
direct continuation of 'Listen and Speak\ The remainder of the 
lessons are more loosely organized, to allow some freedom of 
choice according to individual requirements. There are however 
two broad levch of difficulty, differentiated by the range of 
vocabulary, subject matter and the average rate of speech employed. 
These elementary and advanced lessons are given on alternate 
days, and it is left to the individual Ustcner to make the change 
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from one scries to the other, as soon as he feels ready for it. Many 
indeed listen to both. Moreover, each lesson is made as far as 
possible complete in itself so that learners may join or come back 
to the series at any time. 

Typical themes for the elementary series (apart from the 
•Listening and Speaking' course) are pronunciation, stress and 
intonation, and the vocabulary of everyday conversation. One 
series, called *What to Say', is based on the sort of situations in 
which a student of English might find himself on a visit to Great 
Britain: asking the way, getting into a train or a bus, going into 
a shop or restaurant, and so on. The listener first hears a short and 
rather slowly-spoken conversation in one of these situations; any 
difficult points in it are explained and the conversation is repeated 
at a faster speed. Then he is given practice in speaking useful 
sentences from it himself, and finally the conversation is repeated 
once more at a completely normal speed. Another favourite 
conversational series is called *Ann and her Grandfather', Here 
too the basis is a short conversation which is repe«***d with 
comments and explanations in between, but the pa, '':ular 
attention is the character of 'Grandfather' and the humour of the 
situations. Most people find that they can remember new words 
and phrases more easily when they are associated with an amusing 
incident or a sympathetic personality, and as we saw earlier 
familiarity with a character and the way in which that character 
is likely to act can be a help to understanding. 

At the advanced level there is a still wider range of types of 
lesson : perhaps 'programme' would be a better word. There are 
dialogues on English idioms; there arc dramatized serial stories 
and readings from English literature, with an explanatory com- 
mentary; there are programmes illustrating commercial English 
and other specialized terminology; there ^are answers to listeners' 
questions on points of English usage and talks giving general advice 
on the study of the language. These are the weekday programmes. 
The Sunday programmes have even less the character of formal 
language lessons and include programmes on British history and 
institutions, traditional songs, accounts of popular customs, and 
competitions. 

With such a variety of subject matter for the programmes, 
variety of form and presentation are highly important. Apart from 
actual talks all the programmes introduce a number of voices. 
There exists a panel of speakers of both sexes specially chosen for 
their clarity of diction. They are none the less suflficicntly varied 
among themselves to give the student a thorough training in 
understanding the spoken language. The department also has its 
own specialist script-writers and producers whose experience and 
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training have taught them how best to employ their team of 
speakers for particular language teaching purposes. 

To meet the demand from other radio organizations for help 
in broadcasting English language courses, a considerable service 
of transcription has been built up. These 'transcriptions' are 
programmes supplied in script or recorded form to other radio 
stations for local rc-broadcasting. They have the particular 
advantage, from the language teaching point of view, that since 
they can be put out lc>cally they can be heard under the best 
possible reception conditions. 

A selection of some of the most generally useful scries has been 
made, including items suitable for students at various levels. At 
the more elementary levels this again rjuscs a problem over the 
use of the vernacular. Complete recordings of 'listen and Speak' 
have been made in such major languages as French, Spanish and 
Arabic. But elsewhere a compromise had to be found, a com- 
promise which in the event has proved to have its own a;Wantagcs. 
It is to provide recordings of those parts of the lessons ^vhich are 
entirely in English, together with basic scripts from which the 
vernacular explanations can be translated and produced locally. 
This makes the minimum demand on the local station's production 
resources (a translator and one or two voices at most are required), 
and has the attraction that the vernacular portion can be presented 
in exact accordance with local linguistic taste. 

The issue of records for use on gramophones might not at first 
appear a normal activity for a department concerned with teaching 
English by radio. But many educational authorities have wanted 
to have the broadcast lessons in recorded form for their own 
teaching use. Despite the high cost of making permanent records, 
combined with limitations of copyright an important selection of 
courses, corresponding broadly to those aho issued as transcriptions 
has now been made available, and the records are being widely 
used in schools, universities and teacher-training colleges. Other 
types of users are adult educational organizations and trade 
unions. The records are not on sale to members of the general 
public. 

Texts of the courses arc provided with the records and, as with 
the tramcription courses, help can often be given over issuing 
special local editions where occasion demands. With the 'Listen 
and Speak' coune another form of assistance is given. As this is 
a beginners' course it is patently necessary for the classroom 
teaching to be carefully controlled and co-ordinated with the 
recorded material from the beginning. For this reason a special 
teacher's handbook has been prepared showing how the course as 
a whole can best be adapted for classroom use. 
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IMPORTING A LANOU/OE: SWEDEN^ 

In Sweden the co-operation of the broadcasting system with public 
education began early in the 1930's. It is now managed by a 
special section in the semi-public broadcasting corporation, Radio- 
tj^nst. Broadcasting for schools is carried out under the super- 
vision of the central government department for the educational 
system, the Royal Board of Education, Between the latter and 
Radiotjanst there is an officially sanctioned agreement, which lays 
down the responsibilities and rights of the two sides. The pro- 
grammes, which are drawn up half-yearly, are scrutinized by the 
board, which also has a voice in the appointment of the officials 
who run school broadcasts. Otherwise the activity is administered 
by Radiotjanst, which is thus responsible for programme pro- 
duction and — in collaboration with the central department for the 
relevant technical questions and with the Telegraph Board — ^for 
transmissions. As with the whole organization of Radiotjanst, 
financing takes place by means of the income from radio licences. 
In general, broadcasts for schools have only had the purpose of 
supplementing the teaching of the schools on suitable points, not 
of guiding it continuously. However, one particular branch of the 
work, the so-called combined correspondence and broadcast 
teaching, has formed an exception in this respect. Circumstances 
have led to its development as a distinctive innovation in Swedish 
school broadcasting, and it is perhaps also worthy of international 
attention. 

During recent decades, the teaching of a modern language 
(English) has gradually been introduced into the syllabus of the 
compulsory school in Sweden, but it has been necessary to obtain 
special permission for this in the case of each individual school. 
However, the training of elementary school teachers has not 
included qualification for this English teaching; lar^uage teaching 
at the training colleges has only had a general educational function. 
Certain qualifications have been laid down for language teaching 
in the elementary school, which have to be acquired by the teacher 
by private study. The number of teachers with these qualifications 
has increased year by year but is still far from adequate. In 
particular, it has always been difficult to obtain English teachers 
for the purely rural districts. It was primarily this shortage of 
modern language teachers that led to the feeling that it might be 
advantageous to make use of radio. 

The question was taken up by an expert commission, tiie 1940 

I. Thu icctlon it a ilightly condensed vcnion of the worVing-p«pcr prepared for the Ceylon 
leminar by the Swedish National Commission for Unesco and entitled *Thc Teaching of 
English in Sweden by a Method Combmirg Correspondence Courses and Radio OroadcMting*. 
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School Committee, vvhich considered that there ought to be a 
xnore general introduction of English teaching in the elementary 
school, from at least the sixth class (the last year but one of com- 
pulsory education). At that time the Swedish educational system 
v^9$ Still organized in such a way that pupils from the elementary 
school who wished to transfer to a secondary school could do so 
cither after the fourth class or after the sixth. In the former case 
the pupil had a further five years (i»e. a total of nine years) before 
taking the reakxmen (school certificate examination), and in the' 
latter case a further four years- (i.e. a total of ten years). The 
inuncdiate task was to discover whether, even in schools lacking a 
teacher with the prescribed qualifications in English, a detailed 
broadcast course in English for the sixth class, combined with 
wittcn guidance, could achieve with the more gifted pupils 
results roughly corresponding to those obtained in the first year of 
the four-year realskola (middle school). School broadcasting was 
begun as an experiment, under the supervision of the Royal Board 
of Education, in the autumn of 1945 ^^r special material had 
been made available. At first the experiment included only the 
districts around Stockholm and used only one broadcasting 
station. In the academic year 1946-47, a continuation course was 
organized for the seventh class. 

A new body, the 1946 School Commission, favoured a more 
rapid development and the introduction of English teaching from 
the fifth class of the elementary school. At the same time, the goals 
of language teaching were to be made more practical. With this 
objective in view, in the year 1947-48, the combined teaching 
went on with a certain selection of pupils in the fifth class of 
spcdally chosen schools. The following year the sixth class was also 
included. At that time there were involved some IjSOo pupils in 
about 170 schools in 15 different inspectorates, and seven stations 
"were used ; the field had thus been widened considerably. It was 
now desirable, without aiming at comparisons with the results of 
the 'middle school', to see how far it was possible to go with pupils 
who had to some degree been selected. 

Since 1949-50, there has been more general participation in the 
teaching: only obviously unsuitable pupils may be excluded. 
Teaching has also been extended to cover the seventh class and 
the broadcasts are directed to groups scattered over the whole 
country Use is made of all of Radiotjanst's transmitter stations. 
-At present (1953) the number of pupils taking part in the combined 
correspondence and broadcast teaching of English is about 8,500, 
ajid the number of groups taking part about 875. This teaching 
by a combination method (which is still regarded as experimental) 
is planned year by year. 
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Schools that are unable to obtain an English teacher with the 
stipulated qualifications, but that wish to take part, are instructed 
to send in an application with the necessary information to the 
relevant elementary school inspector. The inspector assesses the 
suitability of the teacher for acting as supervisor in the subject and 
gives his opinion on the need for the teaching. The applications 
are then sent through the Royal Board of Education to the 
School Broadcasting Service, which selects the schools. 

The number of schools taking part has been, and to some extent 
still is, held down to a rough maximum figure, as it has been 
necessary to keep within the financial limits permitted by Parlia- 
ment. The expenses involved consist, first, of the direct costs of 
transmission, which fall on the Telegraph Service. Since all 
transmitting stations are now used, these expenses are not affected 
by the number of schools participating in each area. Other over- 
head expenses are the production costs of the school broadcasting 
department, e.g. for radio teachers and for administration. On 
the other hand there are expenses that vary directly with the 
number participating, i.e. the cost of the correspondence course, 
of the written tests, of the correction of the pupils' work, and of the 
supervisors out in the schools. At an earlier stage the costs of the 
material sent out to the individual pupils and the costs of correction 
were met, like the other items just mentioned, out of the specially 
assigned grant. These costs rose, at their peak, to about 800,000 
kronor a year ($154,800). Later, they were transferred to the local 
education authorities. The correction of the written tests is now 
carried out by the supervisors in accordance with instructions 
obtained from the school broadcasting service. The cost of the 
supervisors, which is the most expensive item, has been transferred 
from the special grant for combined correspondence and broadcast 
teaching to the large grant for elementary school teachers' salaries. 
In this way the special public outlay for the work has been reduced, 
a.id for the financial year 1953-54 is estimated at 400,000 kronor 
($77,400). The supervisors receive a fee for each hour of super* 
vision outside their statutory weekly hours of work. The fee is the 
same as that for other extra teaching in elementary schools, and 
may not exceed three hours a week for each class. There must, 
however, be at least three pupils in each class at the beginning of 
the academic year. 

As a result of the transfer to the local authorities of all expenses 
that vary with the number of pupils, it is to be expected that it will 
gradually become possible to achieve the aim of introducing this 
form of teaching pretty generally into schools where English 
teaching cannot be organized in the normal way. 

.Administratively, it is the school broadcasting service that 
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directs the work, but always under the supervision of the Royal 
Board of Education. The shaping of the courses and transmissions 
is thus the responsibility of the broadcasting service, but in other 
respects the work forms a part of the regular education system. 
The supervision of the work enters into the duties of the elemen- 
tary school inspectors, and inspection of the functioning and 
results of this form of teaching is undertaken by the board. Requests 
for the State grant are made in the board's general budget pro- 
posals. 

As already stated, combined correspondence and broadcast 
courses in English are now given for the fifth, sixth and seventh 
classes of the elementary school. The timetables and syllabuses 
for the ordinary English teaching in these classes are also intended 
for the combined teaching. The timetables allot five lessons a 
week to the subject in the fifth and sixth classes, and four lessons in 
the seventh. The total number of lessons a week in these classes is 
32, excluding handicrafts (two to four lessons a week). 

Two of the weekly English lessons are broadcast lessons. These, 
however, are somewhat shorter than ordinary lessons (30 minutes as 
against 45). The intention is that the supervisor out in the school 
shall immediately use a quarter of an hour for furthei* emphasizing 
what has just been taught and for arranging homework. The 
supervisor himself is responsible for the remaining lessons in the 
subject; in these, the content of the broadcast lesson is gone 
through and written work is done. Timetables are drawn up by 
the teachers concerned and scrutinized by the headmaster. It is 
difficult to produce suitable plans of this k'nd for classes consisting 
of more than one age-group, but, practicable solutions hav« been 
found, even in cases where the supervisor has been drawn from a 
class other than the one where English is being studied. 

The teachers responsible for the broadcasts (Vadio teachers'), 
who must obviously have high qualifications in several respects, 
arc selected after special test lessons. These are judged by a 
committee appointed by Radiotjanst. Special weight is attached 
to the 'radiogenic' quality of their pronunciation and intonation, 
and their ability to hold the attention of the invisible audience. 

A broadcast lesson usually begins With a catchy tune to attract 
attention. Music is also employed in other ways. There is a short 
break for music about half way through the lessons, and at this 
point pupils have the opportunity of making the acquaintance of 
characteristic English songs and melodies. The lesson itself begins 
with conversation exercises about everyday things and then goes 
on to the study of a passage in the correspondence course which 
has been worked out for the various age-groups. The pupils arc 
gathered near the loudspeaker under the eye of the supervisor. 
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They answer in chorus the questions of the radio teacher, underline 
important passages in the correspondence course and take notes. 
The supervisor is there to give a hand if necessary, writes on the 
blackboard as instructed by the radio teacher, and sees that all the 
pupils take an active part in the lesson. Sometimes the radio 
teacher addresses himself direct to the supervisor and explains 
how the work that follows is to be handled. It is necessary to 
insert suitable pauses for the pupils' replies or repetitions and to 
strike the right tempo and tone. The lessons are highly concen- 
trated, and place great demands on the radio teacher, the super- 
visor and the pupils. 

The class teacher is certainly not left out of the picture; when 
the broadcast lesson is ended his work begins. All the new know- 
ledge that has streamed out of the loudspeaker in a fleering half- 
hour has to be explained, practised and assimilated. 

Special gramophone records have been recorded to supplement 
the teaching and a special songbook compiled. The correspondence 
lessons aic in general written by the radio teachers. In addition to 
texts they contain a large number of suggestions for conversation 
practice and for written exercises. All explanations, naturally, 
have to be both clear and detailed. Illustrations and anecdotes are 
added to avoid stodgiucss. As supplementary material there arc 
occasional tests that are worked out by the school broadcasting 
service and marked by the supervisors in accordance with in- 
structions given them. Information about tk<^ results is sent in to 
the broadcasting service. Previously, tests were given more fre- 
quently and were also examined at a special centre by a group of 
university students, but the organization has now.been simplified. 

The quality of the teaching depends in the first place on the 
radio teachers, and here \* has been possible to fulfil extremely 
exacting requirements. The supervisors, whose qualifications arc 
assessed by the elementary school inspectors, usually have a know- 
ledge of English corresponding to that required for the student- 
examen (roughly equivalent to the old Higher School Certificate 
in England), or have at any rate reached the standard required in 
the normal training for tlie class teacher in an elementary school. 
However, certain minimum qualifications are insisted on. In 
order to improve the supervisors' qualifications, grants have 
been obtained for courses of instruction. These are UF.ually 
held in the summer under the auspices of the school broadcasting 
service. It has been established by experiment that the results of 
the combined broadcast and correspondence courses do not always 
stand in direct proportion to the qualifications ot the supervisor. 

In addition to the supervision exercised directly by the board 
and by the school broadcasting service, it has been possible during 
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recent years, thanks to special grants, to appoint regional advisers. 
Each regional adviser, who is normally a language teacher at a 
secondary school, usually has allotted to him either one or two of 
the country's 51 inspectorates' districts. He visits each group at 
some time during the year, gives advice and instructions and 
reports on his experiences to the school broadcasting service. 

In view of the conditions (groups that are still largely not homo- 
geneous, the lack of qualifications on the part of the supervisors, 
and the real teacher's purely oral-aural contact with the pupils) it 
must be expected that the results will be uneven. According to the 
computations which have been made on various occasions, it can 
be considered that between a quarter and a third of the groups 
have got very little profit out of the teaching. About the same 
number of groups have been found to make good use, often out- 
standingly good use, of the course, while the remainder have been 
about average. In practically all groups there have been individual 
pupils vho have shown very good results. 

In this kind of teaching pronunciation practice offers special 
problems. The direct broadcast gives a model to be imitated. 
Whether the object is attained depends very largely on the extent 
to which the individus^l supervisor can assimilate the instructions 
and diagnose and correct his pupils' faults with their aid. iSuccess 
is dependent to a particularly high degree on the supervisor's 
interest, language sense and energy. 

In general it has been found that, in this form of teaching, 
justice is done to conversation practice. By the technique of the 
broadcast lesson, by choral reading, dialogues, various kinds of 
dramatization and assiduous practice, the pupils have often made 
great strides in the will and the power to use English in simple 
everyda) contexts. The ability to understand the spoken language 
is obviously encouraged by this kind of teaching. Above all it has 
been possible to show that in general the factual content of 
passages has been grasped, both in listening and in translation 
work even if exactness of detail has not been adequate. 

The grammatical course has had to be relatively limited. Great 
importance has been attached to its being treated in its natural 
linguistic context. The written exercises done for the supervisor 
and the test papers provide a necessary complement to the oral side 
of the teaching. Here the results are particularly uneven, but the 
great majority of the pupils have nevertheless been able to give 
satisfactory evidence of their knowledge of, for example, tenses, 
the use of the progressive form of the verb and the periphrastic ase 
of do. 

To sum up: it has been shown that, for the majority of pupils, 
combined correspondence and broadcast teaching can furnish An 
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cffcctiv** general course in English. The question of the future 
organization and use of the combined correspondence and broad- 
cast teaching of English in Sweden has not yet been decided; 
however, in the curricuid of the experimental schools, which are 
the testing ground for the future educational system of the country, 
this method of tcacUng is included as an alternative. It is clear 
that if English is to be introduced more generally into the elemen- 
tary schools there is great need for the combined method. It will 
therefore probably be used for a long time to come in schools 
which lack an English teacher but in which a suitable supervisor 
can ht found. The experience so far obtained indicates that in this 
way it will be possible to be of special assistance to isolated rural 
schools where classes are made up of more than one age-group and 
where it is always most difficult to obtain fully qualified teaohcrs. 
When at some future date the need for competent icachers has 
been met, the school broadcasting service will have as its natural 
function in the sphere of English teaching that of supporting by 
more isolated broadcasts the direct instruction in the schools— as 
it now does with other school subjects. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING IN 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS 



In the final paragraph of the seminar report published in Chapter 
V the following sentence occurs: *As regards the question of the 
optimum age for beginning the study of a new language, it was 
decided that in view of the experiments of introducing modern 
languages in elementary schools being carried out by various 
Member States, it would be wrong to discuss the question on 
a priori grounds but desirable to watch the results of the experi- 
ments.' The decision to include this statement in the report arose 
out of the lively disctission which followed the reading of a paper 
by Professor Theodore Andersson on *The Teaching of Foreign 
Languages in the Elementary Schools in the United States of 
America*. It was realized that the subject was a controversial one 
and likely to remain so for some time, but it was also felt that in 
at least one country the question was being studied pragmatically 
and that the progress of this experiment was well worth watchingv 
In the year that has elapsed since the Ceylon seminar, the 
practice of introducing language teaching at the elementary stage 
has continued to make progress in the United States and to arouse 
increasing interest among educators in that country. The paper 
that follows chronicles the genesis and development of this experi- 
ment. 

It is realized, of course, that the practice itself is not new. 
Although many countn . adhere strictly to the custom of intro- 
ducing language teaching only in the first year of the secondary 
.«5chool, others have found it advisable to btgin at an earlier age. 
In the City of Hamburg, for instance, there is an unbroken 
tradition of foreign language teaching in the elementary schools 
th?t goes back for over three quarters of a century. Readers who 
are inteiestcd in discovering what the prevailing practice is may, 
besides consulting the so\;rcc suggested by Professor i^ndersson, 
find further information in a study on modern languages 5n the 
schools which is planned to appear in 1955 as a companion volume 
to this study. 
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TEACHING MODERN I.ANOUAOES TO YOUNG CHILDREN 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

In his stimulatinsr book on The National Interest and Foreign 
Unguages^ VVillianTR. Parker includes a tabic showing graphically 
ihe offerings in modern foreign language study in the public 
schools of 35 countries. The table shows that a second language is 
offered for a period of from three to ten years in this group of 
countries, and indicates the starting age, which varies from ^ in 
Austria to 14 in the United States. It will be seen that in most 
countries a second language is begun at the age of n or 12, an 
age which generally coincides with the beginning of the secondary 
school. The introduction of a second language at the elementary 
school level is as yet quite exceptional, aiid therefore the rather 
extensive experimentation going on in this field in the United 
States will perhaps be of interest. 

A survey of the status of second language teaching in the 
elementary schools of the United States as of the autumn of 1953* 
reveals that French, German, Italian or Spanish were being 
taught In at least 145 communities in 33 states and the District of 
Columbia. Children varying in age from 5 ^0 12 were learning 
Si^anish in at least 409 schools in 27 states; French in 251 schools 
in 20 states; German in 30 schools in 6 states; and Italian in one 
elementary school in Atlantic City, New Jersey. French, German 
and Spanish were being taught in the public schools of Washing- 
ton, D.C. Until Professor Mildenbcrger has brought his study 
up to the autumn of 1954, no one can know exactly how 
rapidly the movement is now growing, but that it is grow- 
ing rapidly— 'snowballing* is the term commonly applied— is 

certain. . 

A backward look will show that the trend towards introducing 
becond language study in the American elementary schools has 
already reached the beginning of its third stage. During the first 
stage, almost exactly fifty years in length and dating from arourid 
1870 to the end of the first world war, German was taught m 
many public elementary schools in centres of heavy German 
poDulation, particularly in the Mid-Wc5t.» This was part of an 
Americanization programme made necessary by the fact that 
many immigrants founded German schools, to instruct thrir 

I. Willium R. Parker. TA* Xitional InUrttt tnd Fottitn Lontu^tts, A diuustum tuidi *nd wotkpaptr 
ff tttizen tetuultattons, initiated by the U.S. N»tiona» Commiwion for UneKO. Wwhi on, u.w 
U.S. Government Printing Office. April 1954. 14* P- ^ . r^u^uh.n 

i. Ktmicth Mildenbeiger. SuUi of Foriim LfUtusgi Study in Afruru^n hUmtntcry 

rm>K 1953. Washington. O.C, U.S. Department of Health, t^ticatioii and Weimre, omce 
of Education Committee on Ko'cign Language Teaching. •9'i4. 28 P- 

3 -Hiitoricl Accounl of German Iiutruction in the Public Schools of Indianapolu , an 
unpublished itutiy by Frances H. Ellit of Indiana Univenity. 
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children in German. This first period was brought to an undigni- 
fied halt by the political events of 191 7-18. 

The second period began al.nost immediately (1921) in Cleve- 
land, where French was offered to selected children as a part of 
an enrichment programme from Grade I through Grade VI, that 
is, throughout the elementary rchool.^ French and occasionally 
Spanish are now offered in from 15 to 20 of the Cleveland schools. 
It is estimated that some 25,000 Cleveland children have profited 
from this unusual opportunity. Two other progranuncs which 
have continued up to the present began in the 1920*8, one in 
French and one in Spanish; 6 began in the 1930's, 5 in French 
and one in Spanish; 29 in the 1940's, most of them this time in 
Spanish because of the Good Neighbour Policy advocated by 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt. The largest programme, 
that of Los Angeles, had in 1 953 an enrolment of about 75,000 
pupils and, since the programme began in 1943, has had a total 
estimated enrolment of 300,000. Ten new programmes began in 
1950, 9 in ^95^ 32 in 1952 and at least 66 in 1953. 

While there was a marked acceleration in the number of pro- 
grammes begun during the forties, it seems natural to date the 
beginning of the third stage from 3 May 1952. It was on that date 
th??: Dr. Earl J. McGrath, then U,S. Commissioner of Education, 
addressed a large mee.mg of modern language teachers in St. 
Louis and advocated the general introduction cf modern foreign 
languages into the elementary school programme. The effect of this 
pronouncement by an educator who was not a teacher of languages 
was electrifying, and t ie fact that the number of programmes 
begun in 1953 almost equalled the number of durable programmes 
begun since 1921 is, I thii k, to be attributed to the action taken by 
the Q>mmissioner.* As Professor Parker remarks in his account 
of the elementary school language movement in The National 
Interest and Foreign Languages,^ *Thc development of this education 
"trend" during the past few years has outraced statistical analysis. 
At least fifty-four new programmes started in the fall of 1953, and 

1. .S<c Emilc B. Ue Saiu6, 'Ilou the Adniiniitrativc Problem* Connecifd with Modern Lannu*|c 
Initruction in Elementary Schooli were Solved in CJcvrland', A Rrport to the National 
Conference on the Role of Foreiirn I^njruaxri in American Schoolt, January i033* 
Waihiniton. D.C, U.S. Office of Education; *Teachin;i French in the Elementary Schooli of 
Qeveland', Thi F^tntk Rtpietf, vol. XXVI, no. 3 (April i93S)i P- S7I-6; WUllam McOtin, 
•Twenty-five Year* of the acvtiond Plan'. JEA*a<t#», vol. 63, Boston, Majt. (May 1945). 
p. S4l*7i «lso in Thi Frmch RaUwt vol. 18 (February I943)i P* 197*301. 

2. See hii three addresses: Ftrtitn Langueg* Iiutrtutttn in AmnitM Sch—lst printed and distributed 
free of charfc hy 1). C. Heath and Company, Boston, Mass; tutntunt Study and MW/rf Aftiiu 
the addreu delivere<l at the meeting of the Central States Modern Lanfuane Asjociation, 
St. Louis. Ma., 3 Mt> 1953, which may be obtained from the U.S. OfTice of Education, 
Oepartm'-nt of Health. F^luration and Welfare, Wash. 23, I>.C.; and 'Dmadeniin the Base 
of Laofi'Afe Study in America*. PMLA (Publications of the Modern Lancuage Asaoclatioa 
of Ameiica), vol. (>8, no. t. N'cw York (March 1953) 1 p* 23.9. 
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many were scheduled to start in the early months of 1954, "Work- 
shops'* to prepare teachers to meet the unprecedented challenge 
are being planned by at least twenty-five institutions for the 
sumnicr of 1954*. 

Such is the factual background against which we may examine 
some of the theoretical and technical problems involved. The first 
question which presents itself is this: Why should this muvement 
command such interest in the United States of America, where 
the study of foreign languages has been notoriously unsatisfactory 
and where the linguistic needs of World War II caught the nation 
completely unprepared? The question itself suggests some of the 
answers. The very fact that the nation was so completely unready 
made it necessary to take stringent measures to make up for lost 
time. The intensive method elaborated by certain linguistic 
scientists for use in the ai med services demonstrated to the public 
in a dramatic way that even Americans could learn to speak other 
languages quickly and well. The research and the practical work 
done by these same linguistic scientists and by some language 
teachers brou^-.ht about a better understanding of the nature of 
language and of the process of language learning. 

The fact that the United States ranked low in the matter of 
language instruction set the stage ideally for a thorough reform. 
Among the 35 countiies listed in Professor Parker's taV^e, the 
United States ranks next to the bottom and, in sonje ways, at the 
very bottom of the list. Thus, the customary beginning age for 
the study of foreign language in the United States is 14, the latest 
of afi/ of the 35 countries listed. Although a four-ycai* sequence 
is theoretically available for language study in the United States, 
as compared with three in Argentina — which is in luirty-fifth 
place — language study is obligatory in Argentina and only 
elective in the United States. It is well known, moreover, that 
although a four-year sequence is available for language study, a 
two-year sequence is n.uch commoner and represents the average 
length of time spent in language study by those who take language 
at all. This situation is so much a* odds with the present-day neeJs 
of one of the leaders among ihe nations that josde one another 
uneasily on a shrinking planet that American educators have the 
best kind of incentive for improving the quality and the status of 
language instruction. 

A second e:<planation may be cited to account for the present 
interest in our country in elementary school language instruction. 
Unlike most other countries, we have a decentralized system of 
education, in v^-hich the individual States are responsible for 
public education, and we are therefore well situated to conduct 
local experiments or pilot programmes without getting permission 
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from a central authority. This situation makes it necessary also for 
each community to be aware of what is going on in other com- 
munities. Thus, if a successful experiment is reported, it is likely 
to be repeated in a variety of patterns in different parbi of the 
country. This is exactly what is happening. If, as Profcssof Parker 
remarks,* the movement *has as yet no centre, no directives, no 
guiding philosophy*, this is not necessarily an unhealthy situation. 
In fact, it is normal that there should be a fairly extended period 
of trial and error, after which a guiding philosophy may be 
expected to develop. As for a 'centre*, it may be the Modern 
Language Association itself which will turn out to be that, 

In fact, the Modern Language Association is the centre of the 
movement— the hope that the U.S. Office of Education might 
assume the leadership was disappointed when CJommissioncr 
McGrath resigned in 1953— and has undertaken several enter- 
prises in support of the movement. It sponsored a conference of 
outstanding authorities among language teachers in December 
1 953) as a consequence of this meeting published a valuable 
report.* A second conference, held in June 1954, brought together 
elementary school authorities and language teachers for a joint 
study of some of the problems involved. In June 1954, also, there 
was held, again under the sponsorship of the Modern Language 
Association, a conference on the teaching of foreign languages in 
ihe elementary schools.' On this subject Professor Parker, again in 
his book on The National Interest and Foreign Languages,^ has this to 
say: *An additional touch of "modernity** has been given the new 
movement by considerable use of radio and television to supple- 
ment the language skills of elementary school teachers and to 
arouse and maintain the children's interest. After an experimental 
year of Spanish lessons over station WTHS-FM, Miami educators 
hopefully planned to involve 20 schools (Grades III-VI) during 
1953-54 and met with requests for participation from 82 elemen- 
tary schools. Over WRGB-^TV, Schenectady, third through sixth- 
grade youngsters have "fun with French** on Monday mornings 
(and adults learn Spanish on Thursday mornings). In Buffalo, 
after-school classes receive TV Spanish lessons and in Washington, 
D.C., elementary school foreign language classes receive weekly 
i5-minutc TV lessons in French or Spanish. During 1953, Iowa 
grade-school youngsters learned Genrian from TV broadcasts* 
In El Paso, a Spanish programme is broadcast three times a week 

I. op. cit.. p. 9V 
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to the fourth to eight-grade classes of 17 schools. In Cleveland, 
weekly 20-minute lessons in French and Spanish are broadcast to 
classes under the guidance of voluntary teachers. Radio station 
KSLH in St. Louis recently received a grant to produce a series 
of 13-15-miniitc kinescopes for the teaching of French over TV, 
and this series will soon be distributed to the TV member stations 
of the National Association of Educational Broadcasters.' And, 
finally, the Modern Language Association publishes about once a 
moiUh its FL XewsUtUr containing current information on foreign 
languages in the elementary schools. This newsletter goes to all 
known elementary school language teachers, already some 1,300 
in number. 

What is the theoretical basis for a belief that a second language 
may be profitably introduced into the curriculum of the elementa- 
ry school? In the first place, it rests on simple observation of 
the fact that young children placed in a foreign environment and 
exposed to one or more foreign languages learn to understand and 
speak them with such ease as to induce feelings of envy in the 
adolescent or adult who contemplates his struggles with a second 
language. It is unnecessary to cite cases of this wonderful language- 
learning ability in children; everyone has seen or heard of 
examples.* 

Not only has observation finally led language teachers to 
explore the possibility of making use of what may turn out to be 
the best learning age, but a good deal of research has already been 
done in the field of teaching languages to children. The most 
complete and up-to-date account of such research is contained in 
a report by the Central Advisory Council for Education (Wales) 
of the British Ministry of Education on The Place of Welsh and 
English in the Schools of IVales.^ The members of this council, who 
have made what is perhaps the most thorough study of the vexed 
question of bilingualism and who have had at their disposal all 
available works^ on the subject, come to the following cautious 
conclusion: *It appears wisest at the present juncture to accept 
that body of opinion that maintains that bilingualism in itself is 
neither an advantage nor a disadvantage to the mental develop- 



1. One of the moil lutc if\liJW cjwft. iiivolvliiR nmiih children in India. U told by J. W. Tomb 
in htiarlfcif fntnlfd 'On the Intuitive Capariiy of Children to Understand Spoken Ungua^e . 
Britith Jtwnal •/ Ptytholotj, vol. i6. ptrt. i. July tpaj, London. 

2. Published by Her Majeity*» Stationery Office in Lonilon. »053' 

3. To be rfcominen«lf<l ii^ particular are the followinf tillei. Seth Arsfniin. •Bilingualiitn and 
Mfnial Uevelopmfnt'. TracherJ College. Columbia Univerjiiy. N.Y.. Conttxhulions <• BiucMtw, 
no. 71a, 19371 and 'Hilinnualijm In the ro«.\\ar World*, PtjKMwtal BulUtin, vol. 42. Waih* 
infJon, D.a American Piirholocical Awociation. 1943; W. S. Leopold, Sf^uh DntUpwwA tf 
a HthnMual C%ld, \vh 1-4, NorlhweJtfrn Univeriiiy Wett. Hvanilon. III.; and Julci Konj4l. 
Li Jnthppmtnl dii fan-<tf* thttni thtz un tnfartt himtuf, Pari», Clutnpion. 191.I. 
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mcnt of a normal child*.* According to this view, the enthusiastic 
opinions ofthose who believe that knowledge of a second language 
contributes to the mental capacity of the individual and the view 
of the sceptics who suspect, on the contrary, that the learning of a 
second language threatens to disturb the use of the first, and even 
U> caiuc MKh mental disorden as stuttering, tend to cancel out. 
We are Unctd to conclude that more research needs to be done 
before we can reach a definite conclusion. 

The experience so far acquired in connexion with the study of a 
second language in the Arocjrican elementary schools tends to 
bear out the conclusion of .^rsenian that -bilingualism, that is, 
simultaneous learning of two languages from infancy, has no 
detrimental effect on the child's mental development provided: 
(a) that at the earliest stages of the child's language development 
a consistent method of source and presentation of the two 
languages is observed, i.e., une personnel une /anjMf ; (b) that psycho- 
logical barriers or negative affective conditions such as inferiority 
or superiority of the languages involved, or national or religious 
animosities are absent; and (c) that the languages are learned by 
spontaneous informal or play methods, and not by formal and 
task methods*.^ 

In an interesting chapter on language,* Susanne K. Langcr, 
writing on the phenomenon of language learning in the child, 
suggests that in the babbling stage the child not only begins to 
imitate the sounds heard around him but also experiments with all 
kinds of sounds, by no means confined to the language of his 
environment. There is no reason to believe that a child cannot 
learn to reproduce with accuracy any sound contained in any one 
of the three thousand or so languages spoken on our planet. The 
further suggestion is that the reason he docs not learn all these 
sounds, or at least retain those with which he experiments, is that 
the process of conditioning sets in. He gets from the grown-ups 
surrounding him a response only to the sounds existing in their 
own language or languages. So the child, conditioned by his social 
environment, is confined to the narrow dikes of his own language. 

Both observation and research done suggest the importance of 
imitative learning in the acquisition of linguistic skills. In the 
young child imitative learning predominates over analytical 
learning. But this capacity for imitative learning declines steadily, 
while the child's analytical or conceptual learning capacity 
increases. It is in this early period that the child appears to learn a 
second language particularly well and easily. Here is the way that 

t. op. c2t.» p. 47. pArairrMph 
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Professor Emilc B. dc Sauz6, for 30 years director of foreign 
languages in the Cleveland public schools, connpares the learning 
of the child with that of the adolescent: *A11 children who know 
their own mother tongue can of course learn another language 
during the years which in methodology are called the bilingual 
period. Nature has endowed a child up to 11 or 12 years of age 
with the precious gift of learning a language empirically, by 
imitation, by absorption, without ever being conscious of analogy 
with or differences from his mother tongue. At the mental age of 
n or 12, nature progressively withdraws that gift. The student 
then begins to compare the new language with his own ; he notices 
similarities and especially differences; he analyzes linguistic 
elements; he seeks to generalize and is impatiently critical of 
purely empirical teaching.'^ 

Further light on this central problem of the psychology of 
language learning is shed by the research done on the human 
brain by the well-known neurological surgeon. Dr. Wilder Pen- 
field, Director of the Montreal Neurological Institute. His extensive 
work in this field has led him to the strong conviction that young 
children are, for purely physiological reasons, more adept than 
adolescents or adults in learning the language skills : *Speaking, 
and the understanding of speech, also reading and writing depend 
on the employment of certain specialized areas of the cerebrum. 
There is an optimum age when these special areas are plastic and 
receptive, and my purpose in this rambling, pseudo-scientific 
discussLn is merely to remind educators of this fact.'* He sums up 
his argument by saying. To everything there is. a season and a 
time to every purpose under heaven. Educators, before all others, 
must realize that this is particularly true of the "organ of the 
mind". Physiological evolution causes it to specialize in the 
learning of language before the ages of 10 to 14. After that gradu- 
ally, inevitably, it seems to become rigid, slow, less receptive. In 
regard to this function, it is soon senescent. But it is ready for life's 
fulfilment in other directions, ready for reasoning, self-discipline, 
understanding, even wisdom.*' 

Another authority who contributes to a better understanding 
of the process of learning a language is Francois Gouin, whose 
book. The Art of Teaching and Studying Languages^ created such a stir 
at the end of last century. Much of his writing is dramatic and 
docs not always inspire confidence, and much of it is completely 

t. 'TcachinR French »« the EJcmenUry School* of Cleveland'. TA* Frtruh Rmtw. vol. a6, no. 3i 

Aineiican Awociailon of Teachers of French. April I953. P- 373- 
7. 'A ( oniKlcration of the Neuroph>iiolonical Mcclianiimi of Sp<f ch and Some EUucaiional 

CU)n«qucnceV. Prffttdmss of thi Amtrican Aeadtmy of Arts and Sdiitfft* \ nl 82, no. 3, p. .20a. 

A t%o in DutUtm oftht Amtncan Atadmjt of ArU ondSatrutSt vol. 6, no. 5 1 . 1 "eb. 1953, Boston, M w. 
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out of date; but one part is still enlightening for the present 
generation of language teachers. This is the description of the 
author^ three-year-old nephew as he b taken by his mother to 
the mill for the first time. It will be remembered how amusingly 
Gouin describes hb many efforts to learn the German language, 
first by one method, then by another, always without success, first 
in Hamburg and then in Berlin. Finally, full of discouragement, 
he returned home and found to his delight that hb nephew, whom 
he had left a year earlier in the awkward middle stage of learning 
to speak, had in the meantime learned to speak French perfectly, 
vdthin the limits of hb own experience. This miracle intrigued 
him, especially in view of his own futile linguistic efforts, and he 
speculated as follows: *To surprise nature's secret I must watch 
this cliild. . .. The child has not yet seen everything, has not yet 
perceived everything. I should like to surprise him in the presence 
of some phenomenon entirely fresh to him, and see what he 
would do— on the one hand to express this phenomenon to himself 
in the aggregate and in all its details, and then to assimilate the 
expressions gathered, attempted, or invented by him on the 
occ2uiou of this phenomenon.' A visit to a mill afforded this 
opportunity, and Gouin describes vividly the child's reaction to 
CN-erything that he saw. Then he continues, *He came away 
deafened, stunned, astounded, and went back home absorbed in 
thought. He pondered continually over what he had seen, striving 
to digest this vast and prolonged perception. I kept my eyes upon 
him, wondering what could be passing within him, what use he 
was going to make of this newly acquired knowledge, and, above 
all, how he was going to express it. 
*At the end of an hour he had shaken off his burden. Speech 

returned So he told hb story, and told it again and again ten 

times over, always with variants, forgetting some of the details, 
returning on his track to repair his forgetfulncss, and passing from 
fact to fact, from phrase to phrase, by the same familiar transition, 
"and then . . . and then ..." He was still digesting, but now it 
was on his own account; I mean, he did not stay to think any 
further over hb perception; he was conceiving it, putting it in 
order, moulding it into a conception of his own. 

* After the discourse came the action; afler Saying came Doing. 
He tormented hb mother till she had made him half a dozen little 
sacks; he tormented hb uncle till he had built him a mill. He led 
tlie way to a tiny streamlet of water near by; and here, whether 
I would or no, I had to dig a nnill-race, make a waterfall . . . 
manufacture a simulacrum of a large wheel, and lastly. . . arrange 
it so that it would turn and the mill would work. . . . 
*When the mill was ... set agoing, the little miller filled his 
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sacks with sand, loaded them on his shoulder. . . then, bent and 
grunting beneath the weight, carried his grain to the mill, shot it 
out and ground it, so reproducing the scene of the real mill — not 
as he had seen it, but as he had afterwards **conceived" it to him. 
self, as he had ''generalized** it. 

'Whilst doing all this, he expressed all his acts aloud, dwelhng 
most particularly upon one word — and this word was the '*verb", 
always the verb. The other terms came and tumbled about as they 
might. Ten times the same sack was emptied, refilled, carried to 
the mill, and its contents ground in imagination.'* 

This spectacle of a three-year-old child first perceiving some- 
thing new, then digesting it and tianslating perception into con- 
ception, and then translating into speech, and finally into action 
accompanied by speech, all of this constituted for Gouin a veritable 
revelation, the force of which has not dirrinished with the passing 
of time. This point of view is no different from that of the linguist- 
anthropologist who in the year 1954 defined language in these 
terms: 'Language, most broadly conceived, may be said to 
include all the ways of behaving wiiich serve tocommunicate with 
other persons and to reaffirm an individual's own integrity. Among 
these ways of behaving are stance, bodily movement, facial 
expression, oral movement, and speech.'^ E rience, behaviour, 
the prime role exercised by the ear, patterns 01 'ound followed by 
patterns of meaning, ths intertwining of speech and action, these 
are ihe elements on which are built today, as they were in Gouin's 
day, the best language-teaching techniques. 

It is these considerations having to do with the language learning 
process that have led me to express the belief that a second 
language should be introduced ideally in the early grades, and that 
every year lost in a later start represents the loss of the most 
precious language-learning time.^ A good deal of observation and 
experimentation is still required before we can be certain that 
this theory is well founded. There is the danger that the misin- 
terpretation of the results observed will also hinder us from reaching 
a sr.e answer. Thus, for example, observers of language classes in 
the early primary grades are tempted to compare them sometimes 
unfavourably with classes observed in what we call the middle 
grades, four, five, and six, because they observe that the latter 
children learn patterns more quickly and cover more ground. One 
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should, however, remember that the younger children take in 
rather than put forth and that it is this absorbing process at which 
they are particularly good. 

A teacher who has contributed an interesting point of view is 
the Dane, Aage Sailing, who, applying to the learning of a second 
language the basic principles at work as one learns one's own 
language, elaborates the concept of *thc little language'.^ Basing 
himself on the direct observation of children. Sailing points out 
that, though in the early stages a child's vocabulary may consist 
of only twenty words, these twenty words are adequate for his 
needs in the given situation. They constitute a full functional 
vocabulary permitting him the behaviour he craves. When he 
develops the need for greater behavioural elbow-room, he will 
learn the words and patterns necessary in the new situation. 
Vocabulary, therefore, grows out of a situation. 

This suggests that a language teacher should start from a 
situation and not from language patterns, and most assuredly not 
from a list of words arbitrarily presented to a student because they 
happen to occur in a particular text which has been selected by the 
teacher. It will be remembered that this form of teaching, called 
situational teaching, is already in use in many parts of the world, 
pert aps most notably in the teaching of migrants in Australia.^ 

By a happy coincidence these principles, which undergird the 
best language teaching in the elementary schools in various parts 
of the United States, coincide strikingly with the principal element 
of elementary school theory in general. In the three-cornered 
relationship which exists between the teacher and the pupil or 
student and the subject, it is a commonplace in our country to 
say that teaching in the elementary school tends to be child- 
centred whereas teaching in the high school tends to be subject 
matter-centred. The good elementary school teacher belicv.r* in 
general that little real teaching is done unless the child is ready 
and motivated and unless the teaching is given in a way that 
interests him. It is therefore common practice to build on the 
child's immediate environment and experiences. But the child's 
world of reality is bipartite and, after a period of neglect, teachers 
have come to understand that the child's imagination is capable 
of creating a world of fantasy which is quite as real as the prosaic 
world which surrounds him. Due regard must therefore be given 
to the child's real nature and, more particularly, to the charac- 
teristics of his age-level. By tailoring the school-room situations 
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— and indeed seeking or creating learning situations outside the 
classroom — to the natural learning process and interests of the 
child, the sensitive and progressive elementary school teacher feels 
that he is challenging the child*s capacity to the full. 

A quite different point: if the teaching of a second language has 
met with so much favour in many parts of the country, it is often 
because it has been closely correlated with the teaching of social 
studies in the elementary school. Thus, for example, in San Diego 
the presence in the curriculum of a unit on Mexico makes it 
natural to introduce Spanish at the fourth-grade level. One of the 
really heartening results of many of these programmes has been 
the lessening of tensions between linguistic and cultural groups 
and the improvement in the social status of foreign-language- 
speaking children and their families. It was with this aim in view 
that the Superintendent of Schools in Los Angeles introduced the 
teaching of Spanish in 1943, and his hopes have been justified by 
the results. 

In Louisiana, where there are 400,000 speakers of French, the 
situation in many communities has been greatly improved almost 
overnight. A few years ago children of French-speaking parents 
were not allowed to speak French in the schools or school-yards 
(playgrounds). Now, after the introduction of French in the grades 
in many communities, these same children are looked up to and 
admired because they know the language which the others are 
eager to learn. 

The Modern Language Association is planning a conference on 
foreign languages and intcr-cultural understanding, the purpose 
of which is to explore further ways in which foreign languages can, 
in this country, where over 20 million inhabitants have a mother 
tongue other than English, be used to improve the relations 
between ethnic and linguistic groups. 

The higher language teachers, who follow precisely the same 
line of thought as the regular teacher, arc beginning to construct 
materials which reflect this point of view. Thus, for example, 
El Paso, Texas, has embarked on a 12-year Spanish programme 
beginning in the first grade of the elementary school and continuing 
all the way to the twelfth grade in high school. Carlos Rivera, the 
supervisor of Spanish in the elementary schools of El Paso, has 
already prepared and published for his teachers — the pupils receive 
no books in the primary grades — material^ of this kind covering 
the first and second years of instruction, and a volume containing 
the materials of the third grade will appear shortly. In addition, 

I. A Afu,,jal of Afattrials^ Aids, anJ Techrnquts for tht Ttaihng of Spam ih U En(lish»ip*akin£ Chxldm^ 
Cradts / nnd II, published )>) the S<.hool Board of the l.l Pmo Public School}, F.) Pa>o. Tcxaj. 
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th^ iUidio-vis'ual stafT of the El Paso public schools has prepared 
an iS-minutc coloured film with sound illustrating a sequence of 
language classes in the first, second and third grades. In September 
1 954 the programme moves into the fourth grade. 

One of ihe best Spanish programmes in the middle grades, 
begun in 1944, is to be found in the San Diego, California, public 
schools. Here, Mrs. Margaret MacRae, assistant supervisor of 
Spanish in the elementary schools, has, together with a team of 
competent collaborators, prepared a handbook^ for teachers and 
a guide to resource materials. This programme, built on situations 
of real interest to children and involving the active use of the 
spoken, language, emphasizes, in addition, the use of stories of 
tlic kind that children aged 9 to 12 enjoy. 

The Los Angeles programme is also built around a carefully 
planned syllabus.^ Far less rich in its materials than these of 
El Paso or San Diego, it leaves a great deal of scope to the 
ingenuity of the individual classroom teacher. The Los Angeles 
public school system has also produced a coloured sound film v*^hich 
givfs an excellent idea of the elementary school techniques used. 

In the French field, the outstanding syllabus is entitled *Juvenilc 
French', prepared by the Cleveland public schools and containing 
a wealth of materials in the form of language patterns, poems, 
M)ngs, games, and dramatic pieces. 

One of the issues most discussed is whether a second language 
in the elementary school should be taught by the regular classroom 
teacher, in order to integrate it thoroughly with the rest of the 
programme, or whether should be taught by a language specialist 
coming into a classroom each day for a period of 15 or 20 minutes, 
Tlic Los Angeles and San Diego systems stress the use of the 
regular classroom teachers, although the supervisors do all they 
ran to assist and some use is made 01 travelling teachers. The El 
Paso system is built around the use of specialists, who, however, 
endeavour to adapt their teaching to the rest of the curriculum. 
The Cleveland plan makes use only of specialists. Some pro- 
grammes— Fairfield, Connecticut, is an example — use several 
different patterns. Thus, for example, a regular classroom teacher 
will teach French or Spanish to her own class and exchange a 
lesson with a neighbouring teacher in order to teach the second 
language to another class. A second pattern consists in allowing 
the high school foreign language teacher to teach one or more 
classes in the elementary school. A third pattern provides for the 

I. iltHd^9ai f<>r tht Ituihtnt nf .\>«hmA oi I'.hmtntatu iittdts, ptiblhhcd bv tltr San Dleno Cily 
Schooli, Son Ditgo. Cialifoijii^. i<i%.'. i,u\dt U Htimta Maltrtah for tht f-tnt Ytct /tf Spanah 
tntht iiltmtnlar/ CrtJfi, San ))irqo(tii\ SchooU, 19^3. 
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use of a travelling specialist. Perhaps the most reasonable con- 
clusion to be drawn from these diverse practices is that a second 
language can be taught satisfactorily either by a specialist or by 
the regular classroom teacher, provided both arc aware of the 
needs, interests and capacities of children and have a fluent 
knowledge of the spoken language. 

So great is the shortage of teachei^s that the following makeshift 
arrangement is used in some places. Many teachers, though very 
much interested in introducing a second language into their 
classrooms, feel that they are not fully qualified to serve as a 
dependable model for the speaking of this language. Such teachers 
sometimes make use of tape recordings prepared by native speakers 
of the language. In this case, the teacher acts morVas a master of 
ceremonies guiding and sharing in the learning experience oi the 
children. Other ways in which individual qualified teachers may 
reach a larger pupil audience is by the use of radio or television. 

Another issue which often causes lively discussion is whether 
a second language should be offered to all children or only to 
selected pupils. Some programmes operate on the selective basis, 
such as Cleveland, St. Louis, and Springfield, Massachusetts, but 
many more follow a more democratic plan and allow all children 
in a grade the opportunity of a second-language experience. 
Nowhere is a second language required in elementary school, but 
it is found in practice that, if it is offered on an optional basis, 
practically all children wish to be given the opportunity to study it. 
Most educators believe that tuere is no really satisfactory basis 
for selection, that there is no dependable correlation between 
language aptitude and an intelligence quotient or reading ability 
in the first language. In fact, a number of remarkable case? have 
been reported of slow children who have done so we^l in che 
second language that soon their confidence and 5ater their 
achievement in the rest of their work has im/provcJ. Those who 
defend the principle of selectivity contend very prrpcrly that there 
arc not enough teachers to go around and t^iat therefore it is 
better to select those students who are likelv to make most rapid 
progress. It is also easier to administer a 'mall programme than 
a large one. 

The really stubborn problem to h" solved is that of preparing 
qualified teachers in suffident n^ .ubers to meet the anticipated 
demand. Here the universities '.iid teachers* colleges have not been 
fully alert to their responsibilities. Only a few have made special 
provision for the training of elementary school language teachers. 
A hopeful sign was ^ne announcement by some twenty-five 
universities of wor]*>nops offering special courses in this field in 
the summer of .954. Among many others, the University of 
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Wisconsin and Middlcbury Ciollcgc licid thrcc-wcck workshops 
involving courses on the teaching of foreign languages in the 
elementary schools and particularly demonstration classes with 
children. The shortage of really qualified teachers is clear, but 
some contend that as soon as the educational authorities and the 
citizens — ^who in the last analysis determine educational policy — 
realize the urgent need of modern languages as a matter of national 
interest, many qualified teachers not now teaching can be found 
and many others r:an either be trained quickly or be invited to 
come to this country on educational exchanges. 

Only the future can tell whether this trend can live up to the 
promise which it seems to hold. If full advantage is taken of the 
powers of very young children to learn the basic linguistic skills, 
and if teachers of a sufficiently high calibre can be prepared 
quickly enough, it should soon be possible, at least in the more 
favoured communities, to teach children to understand and to 
speak a foreign language within reasonable limits in the primary 
grades. It should be possible to teach the elements of reading and 
writing, starting with the notion of eye support for ear learning, 
in the middle grades. By the time the student reaches the junior 
high scliool, his analytical sense should permit the study of the 
more formal aspects of the language, or grammar, as well as 
progress in understanding, speaking, reading, and writing. This, 
in turn, would allow greater concentration at the senior high 
school level on systematic consideration of the civilization of the 
country whose language is being learned. Literary and civil izational 
elements should of course be introduced from the very beginning 
but can be systematized at this point. Such a programme in the 
schools would permit in the college and universities teaching of a 
really advanced nature, appropriate to the university. 

It is small wonder that language teachers and other educators 
look upon this new trend with considerable hope, as well as some 
fears. If it succeeds, it can in time renew completely the methods 
used in high school and even on the college level. Besides providing 
a larger number of citizens with knowledge of a language advanced 
enough to convey a deep sense of achievement and satisfaction, 
it should serve to make the average American citizen much more 
international-minded and much more sympathetic towards his 
neighbours who speak other languages, whether they live within 
the national boundaries or without, and it should lay a sound 
base for the preparation of the many specialists who will be needed 
if the United States is to deal on an equal footing with other 
nations. In fact, the concept foreign language' might in time 
yield to the more appealing concept of ^second' or *third' or 
^fourth language'. 
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CHAPTER X 



SPECIAL AIDS TO 

INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 



For seven years Uncsco's Exchange of Pei^ons Programme has 
concentrated much of its attention upon the factors wnich con* 
tribute to the effective planning and administration ofinternational 
exchanges for educational purposes. The aim in so doing is based 
not only upon a desire: to promote more numerous international 
exchanges and co-operation among nations in such activities, but 
also to ensure that the exchanges that are made will contribute 
both 10 increased international undei*standing and to a transfer of 
knowledge and skills among the different countries of the world. 

Anyone with experience of such problems ^vill readily appreciate 
that educational exchanges do not necessarily contribute to inter- 
national understanding unless certain basic prcrequisitics have 
been ensured. These prerequisites include careful preparation on 
the part of the individuals, institutions and organizations partici- 
pating in exchanges. Among such preparations the learning of 
fordgn languages is of outstanding importance. The whole 
experience of the Exchange of Persons Programme has confirmed 
and reinforced this obvious conclusion, shovring that the success 
of an international fellowship can depend almost entirely upon 
the linguistic knowledge of its holder. Whether the aim of travel 
and study abroad is a general cultural understanding of other 
peoples or the more explicit acquisition of certain types of know- 
ledge, language will always remain among the foremost problems 
demanding attention. 

For that reason it is impossible to attach too much importance 
to the means by which foreign languages are taught. The actual 
techniques of teaching need not concern us here, for this aspect 
is adequately cared for by the many specialists in the field. Nlorc 
important from the 'exchange of persons' point of view are the 
means that can be used to take language instruction beyond the 
classroom and to allow practical expression through contact with 
persons from other countries. The importance of this Instruction 
cannot be overstressed. Far too often the learning of languages in 
schools is directed towards examination requirements and little 
or no attention is paid to the learning of languages as a first step 
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towards actually communicating witli people from other lands. 
Any concentrated effort to work towards the latter objective is 
therefore of great interest. 

It so happens that the three movements described in this 
chapter were initiated and developed in France. An iriportant 
point to bear in mind is that France is one of tho few countries of 
the world possessing a language which is internationally under- 
stood. In common with the English-speaking countries, there is 
less need for students in France than in many other countries to 
learn foreign languages for the purpose of international communi- 
cation. In certain other countries two or more foreign languages 
are learnt as a matter of course and are essential co anyone who 
is anxious to establish himself in a profession or in commence. The 
benefits to be gained from learning foreign languages arc so obvious 
that individual initiative can be relied on to produce satisfactory 
results. In France, however, it has been found desirable to stimulate 
the quality of language teaching and learning by the means 
described here. France is, in many ways, a country particularly 
well suited to the development of experimental mt*hod« ' 
these lines. All the same, the lessons that have been 
widely applicable among other countries wishing to supple- 
ment their normal methods of language teaching with such 
methods. 

The International School Correspondence movement, although 
of great interest, docs not demand lengthy comment here. It should 
be seen, largely, as a first step-in actual communicaiiou with 
foreigners. As a practical exercise in expression and undci*standin^ 
of foreign languages and cultures, the system Is admirable. But, 
unless it can lead to further development, it must remain relatively 
sterile. The effects of 'pen -friendships' are rarely enduring and, 
unless ihey can be followed up in other ways, can have only a 
partial influence even upon the learning of a foreign language. 
It is of value that a student should have the interest and incentive 
to express himself in writing, but even this is very far removed 
from the demands of personal contact. 

With the other two types of movement described, the situation 
is somewhat different. In the linking of schools and the exchange 
of foreign language assistants, the possibilities of learning foreign 
languages through practical experience arc greatly improved. But 
corresponding dangers arise from other directions. In lx)th cases, 
and particularly the former, young and inexperienced stuaents ai e 
thrown into a foreign milieu, which is often quite unlike their 
expectations. However suitable for language practice such a 
situation may be, it more than defeats its own ends if it arouses 
in the participants an enduring distaste for the countries they arc 
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visiting. This possibility throws a great responsibility upon those 
who are organizing such schemes. Constant care must be taken 
that in bringing young people of different nationalities into close 
contact the cause of international understanding is not prejudiced 
through basic cultural and social differences, which have not been 
previously appreciated by the participants. 

The ways of overcoming these dangei-s lie in several directions. 
Fii-stly there is the problem of selection. Classroom brilliance in 
a foreign language is not necessarily a guide to a student's adapta- 
bility to the situations he will encounter abroad. Rather the whole 
personality of the ^exchangee' is to be taken into account. 

Secondly, the importance of briefing and orientation before 
departure cannot be over-emphasized. Exchangees should have as 
clear as possible an idea of the situations they are likely to encounter 
and how they will be expected to behave. 

Thirdly, much of the success or failure of a scheme can depend 
upon the practical details of organization, transport, reception, 
financing and other such points, which, although some of them 
are relatively unimportant in themselves, can have an immense 
impact foi good or evil upon a stranger arriving in a foreign 
country. Many of the failures under any scheme can be readily 
attributed to lack of attention to one or another of these 
points. 

It could be argued that questions such as these have no direct 
relationship to the problems of teaching foreign languages. This 
would certainly be true if foreign languages could be considered 
as nothing more than a classroom subject. But once they are 
accepted as a means of understanding between individuals and 
nations, the whole problem assumes very much greater pro- 
portions. 

The point that is being made here is best illustrated from 
Unesco's experience in promoting international understanding 
through the exchange of manual and non-manual workers. Each 
year Unesco sponsors and pays for the travel of over i,ooo European 
workers going abroad in groups during their annual holidays. 
These men and women have not, in general, a very good know- 
ledge of the languages of the countries they are visiting. But in 
being received and entertained by foreign workers in the same 
occupations, an immediate bond of common interest is established 
which often creates the incentive for more profound language 
study. Among students the facilities for language study are 
generally far greater than among workers. But no amount of 
skilled instruction will serve the desired purpose if they lack the 
incentive that must be based upon a genuine interest in the people 
and the country whose language one is studying. 
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INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL CORRESPONDENCE AND THE 
TBACHING OF MODERN LANGUAGES^ 

This is not the place to give an account of the many forerunners 
of the International School CJorrcspondence movement, some of 
which date back several centuries. Far-seeing educators declared 
long ago that modern languages should not be taught in the same 
way as classical languages. In modem language teaching, purely 
theoretical teaching should be combined as much as possible 
with practical use of the language. When pc^v^Je cannot converse, 
written communication in the shape of ai. exchange of letters can 
and should both increase interest and constitute a particularly 
effective additional exercise. 

The JSC movcj^ent actually originated in 1919, ijunediately 
after the first world war. In view of the material and moral support 
given by children in the United States to their comrades m war- 
devastated areas of France, Mr. de Gcouffre de la Pradeilc. 
Professor of International Law at the Faculty of Law in Paris, 
having just returned from a mission in the United States, thought 
that it would be an excellent thing to form direct and lasting tics 
of friendship between the children of the two countries. He 
confided his idea to one of his oldest friends, Mr. Ch. M. Garnier, 
whose duties as Inspector-General of Modern Languages and 
whose standing enabled him to exert a particulariy strong influence 
on French teachers. At the same time, and in agreement with his 
French colleagues. Dr. Rochm set up a similar agency in the 
United States, at Nashville, Tennessee. Franco-American' inter- 
school correspondence had begun. 

Franco-British correspondence, instituted by Mr. Paul Mieille, 
followed soon after. In 1922 the movement expanded and took 
the name of International School Correspondence (ISC). It 
continued to spread very rapidly. In 1929, after barely ten y<^rs, 
it had developed so much that some co-ordination of the activities 
of the various agencies appeared indispensable *in order to facilitate 
their work and provide for the educational and moral supennsion 
of correspondence without which this international educational 
movement might deviate from its true an'd^ppointed course'. 
Under the auspices of the Internationa! Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation, which was to bear all the expenses of the new 
institution, representatives of 10 ISC agencies established the 
Standing Committee of ISC which continued until the second 
world war, under the chairmanship of Ch. M. Garnier, to ensure 

I. This section it condeuscd from t!»e wOTkincr»pAi>cr prepared for the Ceylon sen.m, r Ly 
Paul Barrier. Secretary •General of the International federation of Organizations for School 
Correspondence and Exchanges (IFOSCH) and Director of the French Agency for Inter- 
national School Correspondence (ISC). 
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the co-ordination of the various activities and the standardization 
of methods. In 1939 there were as many as 25 agencies affiliated 
to the standing committee. 

.\lter the break caused by the second world war, the agencies 
resumed their activities. They immediately realized that their 
work would again require co-ordination. The directors, at a 
meeting in Paris in 1946, decided to rdnstate the standing 
committee bufto extend its mandate to cover exchanges and travel 
of students and schoolchildren as well as exchanges of corre* 
spondence. This led to the creation of the International Federation 
of Orc-aaizations for School Correspondence and Exchange 
(IFOSCE) .mder the presidency of Professor Fr. Closset, Director 
of La Jeuncssc Beige a Tfitranger (Belgian Youth Abroad). Since 
1948 IFOSCE ha;, been one of the non-governmeutal organizations 
admitted to coiftultauve arrangements with Uncsco. There are at 
present 34 agencies belonging to 20 nations affiliated to it; of 
these 17 are concerned with visits of students and schoolchildren 
abroad and exchange of correspondence, 3 with travel abroad 
only, and 14 exclusively with exchange of correspondence. 

It may be useful to give a specific example, with facts and 
figures, of the work done by one agency, and of the assistance 
which it rcndeis to the teaching of modern langua'ges. I will take 
the French agency as an example, not so much because it was at 
the origin of the movement as because it is naturally the one that 
I am best acquainted with. 

The first important point is that, w\i'\' the agency is not 
established by law as a government service, it has a definitely 
semi-official character; for example, it has been for a long time 
the only service authorized by the Ministry of Education to 
organize, on the laitcr^s behalf and under its supervision, exchanges 
of correspondence between young people in France and those in 
French oversea terutories and countries abroad. And as these 
exchanges have proved themselves more and more clearly to be 
a new instrument for the teaching of modem languages, the public 
authorities, and particularly the Departments of Secondary and 
Primary Education, and of Technical Training, and the Ministiy 
of French Oversea Territories have given greater and more 
specific moral an^l material support. It can be said that the 
French ISC a:>ency is today, de fadOy if not de jure, almost 
'nationalized*. 

In this capacity it appeals to teachers for their collaboration and 
generally obtains it. It would be truer to say that it places itself 
entirely at their service. By means of the two circulars which it 
addi esses annually, at the beginning of the school year in October 
and at Easter, to* all modern language teachers in state schools, 
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it supplies them with up-to-date information on opportunities for 
exchanges and any special details relevant at a given date or to a 
given country. In return it expects them to include in the cnd-of- 
year reports which many of them submit to it, suggestions and 
comments which will help it make its activities more specific and 
effective. 

From the agency's creation in 1919 until the end of the school 
year 1951-52, and despite the break caused by the secoad world 
war, the number of French boys and girls brought into contact 
with an equal number of pen-friends in French oversea territories 
and other countries abroad had risen to 1,657,242. For the last 
two school years, the totals were 93,400 and 100,062 respectively. 
These figures show a very marked increase from one year to the 
other—in large part due to the growing interest of the public 
authorities in the exchanges, which they are more and more 
convinced should form a normal part of education. 

Exchanges are effected with the specialized agencies affiliated 
to IFOSCE or, in countries where no such agencies exist, with 
schools or exchange services direct. The exchanges in all cover 
63 countries, some of them neighbouring countries, others as 
distant as New Zealand, Australia and Japan. The constant 
expansion of the system of inter-school exchanges of correspondence 
is a fact; every year new agencies apply for affiliation to IFOSCE 
and the annual reports submitted to the latter practically all 
testify to increasing activities. 

The teacWng of modern languages can have three aims, varying 
according to the different educational levels and types of school: 
to teach the use of a foreign language, written and spoken, literary 
and colloquial; or to further the cultural training of the pupils 
concerned by teaching them about foreign customs and ways of 
living and thinking; or, lastly, to inspire pupils with a desire to 
understand other peoples and to live at peace with all mankind, 
by helping them to acquire a truer knowledge of foreign countries. 

It should at once be mentioned that these three aims are also 
those of International School Correspondence. The following 
definition of ISC's objectives is contained in the pamphlet dealing 
with tWs subject: 

*The services that can be rendered by ISC are of three kinds: 

*(a) Educational. Bilingual correspondence between pupils of 
different countries is a great help to foreign language teaching, 
because it makes the study of a foreign language more interesting 
and alive and helps the pupil to acquire a more colloquial 
vocabulary. 

Tor instance, a French boy has to correct any mistakes in 
French made by his correspondent, and he does this with far 
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greater care than when he is correcting his own exercises. Such 
correspondence will also inspire him to pay more attention to his 
own language and make progress in it. 

^Another remark often made by our correspondents is that a 
pupil, in correcting faulty expressions, realizes that some of them 
are literal translations of idioms in the foreign language, and this 
improves his understanding and knowledge both of that language 
and of his own. 

*(b) Cultural. Exchanges of letters should help both correspondents 
to a better knowledge of the civilizations of their two countries. 
That is one of the main benefits to be derived from the study of 
modern languages. But is it not also the only way o** preventing 
correspondence from quickly becoming dull? Pupils soon lose 
interest in details regarding the age, tastes, lessons, family situation 
and d^ly life of their correspondents; but if the teacher, while 
taking care not to destroy his pupils' initiative or interfere with 
their freedom, can suggest more lively subjects of interest to them 
and especially if he can persuade several pupils to correspond on 
the same subjects at the same time, he will be initiating real 
teamwork, and correspondence will become a form of study 
with a value and appeal that require no stressing. It means the 
establishment of contact with foreign civilizations and, at the 
same time, it leads the writer to think more carefully about the 
civilization of his own country and to respond to it. Here again 
the advantage is twofold. 

*(c) Psychological and internationaL The exchange of ideas and 
impressions very soon leads to a feeling of comradeship and then 
to actual friendship. The correspondents arc at an agr when their 
affections are readily aroused and, in their imagination, they see 
their "p^n friends" in a strange and far-off land in a particularly 
favourable light. And these friendships, although quickly formed, 
do not necessarily remain superficial. In addition to letters, 
pen-friends send each other post-cards, magazines, documents and 
also quite often presents and souvenirs. Exchange visits are often 
arranged. During the last war, as well as before and after it, there 
were many examples to prove the strength and value of such 
friendships. 

Those who write regularly develop orderly and methodical 
habits, as well as acquiring a sense of initiative and responsibility; 
but, above all, and this is why ISC's activities are of importance 
to Unesco*o programme, exchanges of letters, and the visits which 
often follow, make an extremely valuable contribution to inter- 
national understanding and peace among the nations.' 

In p. inciplc, the aim of ISC is to organize direct and individual 
exchanges of letters between schoolchildren or students belonging 
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to countries speaking different languages. Generally, therefore, the 
correspondence is bilingual. It may, however, be in one language, 
for ISC also encourages exchanges of letters between young people 
speaking the same language and belonging either to the same 
nation (metropolitan France and French oversea territories, for 
instance), or to different nations (France and French-speaking 
countries: Walloon Belgium, French Switzeriand, French Canada, 
etc.). When correspondence is bilingual, the two pen-friends may 
start by writing each in his own language but, as soon as they feel 
able to do so, they write in the foreign language. First of all they 
write only part of their letters in the foreign language, then 
gradually more and, as soon as possible, they use only that language. 

Except for any supervision which families may wish to exercise, 
the letters ar^ the personal affair of the correspondents themselves. 
Teachen do not interfere unless asked to do so. That is why such 
exchanges provide those concerned with an opportunity to learn 
a foreign language in a very live way, as well as with 3 valuable 
moral training in orderliness, initiative and the shouldering of 
personal responsibility. 

In actual fact, with a very few exceptions, such correspondence 
can be lasting only if the teachers take a definite interest in the 
letters and more or less provide the writers with ideas; many do 
this because they know that ISC supplies them with a powerful 
means of stimulating their pupils' interest and making a deeper 
impression with their teaching. 

The letters prove to the children that the teaching of modern 
languages is not merely a school exercise, but leads to the practical 
use of a foreign language in ever/day life. Thx they come to 
realize that the lessons have a real value and importance and open 
up entirely new horizons. The language written by the coiTe- 
spondent is not always exactly the same as that in the textbooks, 
which may perhaps be a little dry and academic; it is really the 
language as it is spoken. 

Interest can be kept up only if the letters contain practical and 
specific information about the foieign country concerned, its 
general customs and the people's outlook, details of the corre- 
spondent's daily life* in a town or country district, descriptions 
of his food, national holidays, local or family celebrations, customs 
and dress, agriculture or industrial products, scenery, flora and 
fauna, monuments and books read. Letters, postcards, newspapers 
and magazine cuttings, samples of local products and documents 
of all kinds, which krep the; correspondents' curiosity constantly 
alert, hold their ready interest and give them pleasure, secure for 
them the practical knowledge of a foreign country which all 
teachers of modem languages aim at giving. 
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ISC, in procuring correspondents from nmny different regions 
for pupils of the same class, makes it possible to give a general idea 
of the countries whose lang'^-^^ge is being taught. For English, for 
example, letters arc receive ;om correspondents in various parts 
of Great Britain, the Commonwealth and the United States of 
America, and this enables the teacher to start very profitable lines 
of study. 

Here are a few examples: the wool industry in the British 
Commonwealth; English cathedrals; sport in English-speaking 
countries; Scotland, its geographical features, history, monuments 
and present-day life; various types of building in the United 
States; the fauna of Australia and New Zealand. Natural curiosities 
and characteristic features of the different countries are cf mparcd : 
Italian, French and Canadian lakes, Norwegian fjords; prairies 
and steppes; various types of mountain; the large rivers of the 
world; agriculture and cattle-raising; industries (particularlv 
interesting for vocational and technical schools) ; types of dwellings, 
schools and monuments; varieties of costume and food; sport; the 
theatre. 

As the materials arrive they are displayed in the classroom. Then 
at any school function and particularly at prizc-givings, the best 
and most characteristic materials are selected to form a general 
exhibition which parents arc invited to inspect. The documents 
and samples received are also used to make albums and collections 
of illustrated papers, stamps, and even insects or plants. Some 
classes have managed to form small libraries of foreign books hy 
book cxchang*is with correspondents. It is a good plan to have 
pupils sing in a foreign language and read and comment on the 
most interesting parts of letters received or poems to which (orcigii 
correspondents have referred. 

Far from being detrimental to other subjects, this can often be 
of assistance in teaching them. Exhibitions and collections can very 
well be organized with the consent of the geography teacher. The 
drawing teacher finds subjects to use in foreign or national 
materials received; in mathematics, problems involving foreign 
currency and measurements, set at the request of the language 
teacher, arc a useful preparation for travel abroad. Lastly, and 
perhaps most important of all, teachers of literature find that 
foreign correspondence is a definite help to their pupils. Wishing 
to give their young corrcspo.adcnts information on the literature of 
their own country, pupils fed obliged to bring their knowledge 
up to date. It is often in replying to questions asked by their 
correspondents that they learn more about their own literature. 

However, it is mainly by integrating International School 
Correspondence into their own teaching, drawing from it certain 
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data and explanations which circumstances make particularly 
• vivid and topical, that teachers can create the desirable atmosphere. 
As one teacher wrote to us; Trom time to time, when a letter is 
interesting, I explain it in detail and sometimes allow it to be the 
subject of a whole lesson. The children write down idioms and 
expressions which they can use in a future letter (a few pages arc 
reserved for this at the end of the English exercise book). Some- 
times I dictate an instructive extract. For the pupils, these lessons 
are a real slice of life and the> find them more exciting and, 
especially, more topical than the lessons set in their textbooks.' 

The possible advantages are obvious in respect to style, vocabu- 
lary and synta:^. The explanation of a word which surprises pupils 
because they have not met with it before, discussion of a term 
which may be incorrect or of a construction which does not seem 
quite right. Culturally, it is easier still to derive advantages from 
international correspondence and, if the teacher knows how to 
awaken the interest of his class, the progress made is far more 
marked. An effective method is collective inquiries, conducted by 
groups. With this aim in view, the French ISC always tries to find 
correspondents from all parts of a foreign country for pupils of 
the same class. This teamwork, which is thoroughly consonant 
with modern educational ideas, allows pupils themselves all the 
freedom and spontaneity that can be desired. However, it is 
obvious that small children in the beginning classes who are 
scarcely able to write correctly in their own language or make out 
an address, cannot decipher and understand a letter in a foreign 
language, however simple, without some assistance. Blank, unin- 
teresting letters discourage a reply. Very soon they become less 
frcquentandfinallystopaltogether, beca use thechildrensay*we can't 
think ofanything else to say to each other*. Initial enthusiasm gives 
way to keen disappointment, even accompanied by a feeling of dislike 
for foreign children. A disappointed pupil may sometimes lose all 
interest, throughout his school years, in school con-espondence, 
the foreign country concerned and the study of its language. 

Age is not the only consideration. It is important to take into 
account a child's intellectual capacities and particularly his 
character. Teachers often notice that the best pupils do not 
necessarily make the best correspondents. One pupil with a quick 
mind and ability to grasp things easily will lack the necessary 
perseverance and regularity. On the other hand, shy children and 
those not particularly gifted in other ways may keep up regular 
correspondence. They are proud to show the letters they receive 
as these give them a prestige in the class they would not otherwise 
enjoy. The self-confidence thus acquirer, has an effect on their 
general behaviour and they become much better at languages. 
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In any case, the whole class should not automatically be drawn 
into theinternational school correspondencescheme. Lazy children, 
who are the first to lose their enthusiasm, disappoint foreigners and 
often give the young people of their own country a bad reputaUon 

^^That is one reason why the French agency advises teachers to 
enter their pupils in three different stages: the most promising 
pupils at the beginning of the school year, in October; average 
pupi's in January or February; and those that seem the least gilled 
at the beginning of the Easter term. Moreover, pupils should not 
be allowed to correspond unless they have proved, by their efforts 
and progress, that they are fitted to take part In an acUvity which 
should be regarded by them as a sort of reward and a selecUon 
for special responsibilities. 

Should correspondence between children of different sexes stiU 
be forbidden, as it was twenty-five years ago? That would appe^ 
unreasonable. Some teachers who have experimented with inixcd 
correspondence in recent years have assured us that it produces 
good results. Correspondence is more interesting and frequent, 
and the letters are more carefully written. 

The ideal would be for every class to enter into correspondence 
with all the principal countries of the world. That is not feasible, 
particularly as at present the number of names of foreign corre- 
spondent-.-, sent to the agencies is contingent upoi. many vanablc 
factors. In organizing exchanges with a given country the age o. 
the partners is the most important consideration. Thus Oreat 
Britain mainly supplies very young correspondents, whereas 
Germany sends the names of many adolescents. In addiUon to 
regular correspondence with a friend in a country whose language 
is being studied in class, it is desirable for pupils to have a second 
correspondent speaking the same language but living in a country 
with which exchanges are slower and more difficult. 

Further, in order that pupils may acquire a fuller knowledge ot 
various civilizations, it is important for them, in addition to thar 
bilingual correspondence, to conduct unilingual correspondence 
with youns people Whose language is not much studied m their 
country, or with members of thrir own national community, 
especially in the case ol very large countries like the United StatM 
of America, or gioups of countries like the British Commonwealth 
or the French Union, Such correspondence, which has no lingmsUc 
advantages for one of the partners, is valuable mainly from the 
point of view of forming fnendships and gathering mformation. 

Ther.^ is one recommendation of primary importance: coire- 
spondei.ts should write legibly. Experience has shown that naUonal 
handwritings in Roman script are not cxacUy the same, but the 
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course of the correspondence is jeopardized if the partner has 
difficulty in reading letters and still more so if he is unable to 
decipher the sender's name and address. 

How often should correspondents write? It is often sdid that 
interest dies if too long a time is allowed to elapse between letters. 
On the other hand, international school correspondence should 
not take up time reserved for school work. A letter from each corre- 
spondent once a fortnight would appear to be the happy medium. 

There is another danger: delay in answering letters. See that 
pupik reply to their correspondents quickly. If a foreign corre- 
spondent faik to write, the pupil who is kept waiting should send 
Wm a friendly reminder. In case of complete failure to obtain a 
reply, apply to the appropriate agency for another correspondent. 
Owing to the slowness of sea communications with distant coun- 
tries, air mail often has to be used; it is expensive, but with many 
countries it is the only way of ensuring tnat letters are exchanged 
frequently enough to sustain interest. 

Pupils' attention should also be drawn to the fact that the 
difference between school holidays in various parts of the world 
is a constant hindrance to correspondence. Schools throughout the 
southern hemisphere are closed when those in the northern 
hemisphere arv^ at their busiest. Hence pupils should write to their 
correspondent's private addresses and not to their schools. 

Should beginnsrs try to write part of their letters in the foreign 
language, or insert an increasing number of foreign sentences in 
letters drafted in v'heir own language? Educators who attach 
primary importance lo purity of language consider that an English 
or German schoolboy will learn far more French by reading a 
well-written and fairly 2ong letter in French than by composing 
three or four laborious s^^ntences himself. Psychologists, on the 
other hand, point out tha*^ children of M or 12 derive much 
amusement from the mistakes of their young foreign friends, takinjg 
a great deal of pairw to correct and explain them and that this 
system of correcting each other's letters is a successful and absorbing 
form of 'active education'. At all ^vents, the proportion of each 
letter written in a foreign language sNould gradually be increased. 
h is a good idea to write that part of t»^e letter on a separate sheet 
which the partner can return with corrections. However, in 
exprcj»sing his inmost feelings and thought each correspondent 
instinctively uses his own language and it is better so. 

Let us noi forget that correspondence should nc^cr become a 
'school exercise'. Every teacher quickly realizes wh?t so** of letter 
most appeals to his pupiJs. It is essential that letters should be 
amiuing and interesting, kindling the flame of the children's 
enthusiasm. 
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Miould not be forgotten how much exchanges of photographs 
can encourage friendship in its early stages. With the help of his 
imagination,' a child sees or thinks he sees his correspondent doing 
the things he has described; he is no longer just a name, but a 
person and to some extent a friend. Tliere should of f^oune be no 
allusion to such controversial matters as politics and religion. It is 
impossible to over-emphasize the importance of the reference to 
this point contained in ISO's rules. 

While postcards are a pleasant procf of friendly feeling and 
provide necessary illustrations, they cannot replace letters. The 
lazy habit of sending more and -Mre postcards and fewer and 
fewer letters would soon destroy the feeling of comradeship and 
the enthusiasm which make the correspondence worth while and 
ensure its continuity. This does not of course apply to picture 
postcards with written comments; these are not just vague greetings 
dashed off in a hurry. On the contrary, if the comments are written 
with forethought, they form an appropriate part of the exchange 
of information and impressions which is one of the main attractions 
of real correspondence. 

There can be no question of making it compulsory for pupils to 
communicate to their fellow-pupils all the letters they recdvc, any 
more than they can be made to write joint letters. Pupils volunteer 
to bring along their letters and other material received, thus 
enabling the teacher to pick out interesting words, colloquialisms 
and information of all kinds for the benefit of the whole chss, just 
as they volunteer to make their contribution to an inquiry or to 
some other form of teamwork. Although pupils are binder no 
obligation to hand round their letters, when they do so the 
proceedings should form a part of the regular activities of the class. 
Many teachers set aside the last part of a certain lesson for them; 
this form of teaching, where the pupils themselves supply the 
materials, is, if properly understood, by no means the least 
interesting and effective. 

It is certainly no small thing to have learnt by experience thai 
we must teach children to rid themselves of the feeling, so common 
that it would seem almost hereditary, that foreigners arc necessarily 
either pcruiiar or hostile. However that is a somewhat negative 
achieveuis.nt; we can and should go much further and aim far 
higher. It is not even enough to become familiar with the way of 
life in a foreign country, with the manner in which people organize 
their existence, what they eat, their favourite games, what they 
produce, or their beauty spots; it is essential also to understand 
their feelings and way of thinking. 

Just as friendship springs from interest in a pen-friend s pnyate 
liUy his joys and sorrows and those of his family, so the spirit of 
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international understanding will grow if we can interest our young 
people in a foreign country's joys and sorrows, in its efforts to 
overcome difficulties and in its spiritual life. 



THE UNKING OF SCHOOLS^ 

The linking of schools (in French, appariemeni d^AoUs; in German 
Parimsckule) is the system whereby two schools in different 
countries agree to exchange groups of pup5Is under the guid?Jice 
of teachers. This system wsis devised and carried into effect bct\/ecn 
France and Great Britain at the close of the first world war and 
resumed immediately after the liberation of France at the end of 
the second world war. 

Under the linking of schools system, relations are established 
between schools for the purpose of exchanging groups of pupik 
under the guidance of teachers, either during the holidays or 
during the school year (third term)* Pupils in the linked schools 
previously exchange group correspondence on themes sujjgcsted 
by the teachers. Pupils benefiting from the exchange system are 
accommodated by the families of their opposite numbers (or in 
rare cases as boarders in the school) and the teachers by their 
colleagues in the other country. The teachers* duty is to accompany 
the children during the journey, to place them in the families of 
their correspondents, to keep a discreet watch over them and to 
deal with any little difficulties that may arise. They also accompany 
the pupik on their group outings — visits io monuments, factories, 
theatres, concerts and so on. When the exchanges are arranged 
during the school term, the teachers acconnpanying the group are 
required to give lessons in class to the foreign children, even 
completely replacing the foreign colleague if the exchange is 
simultaneous, while the pupils go to school with their foreign 
schoolmates. On an average the groups exchanged comprise about 
ten boys or girls — in some cases the groups are mixed — between 
13 and 17 years of age, the usual age being 15 or 16. But many 
schools form far larger groups, especially when exchanges take 
place during the holidays. The teacher responsible is then assisted 
by a colleague from his own school, who docs not necessarily teach 
languages but may teach some other branch of the humanities 
(history, geography or French literature, for instance). Thti 
language teachers and heads of schools are responsible for deciding 
the date and duration of exchanges. These generally last from a 

t. This section is ' 4eJ on ( .e v>orkin>; i Jip«r prepared for the Ceylon seminar by M. le P«ecteur 
Audra, Director :r 'he OfTict N'ational de« UDivetsit^ et ^olcs Francises* 
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fortnight to a month, but may last longer; there have been 
exchanges lasting for two months or even a whole term. 

The business of the Office National dcs Universit6s et ficolcs 
Fran^aiscs is to put French schools in contact with similar schools 
abroitd, to provide them with all the information and advice they 
may need for the purpose of arranging the exchange (group 
tickets, insurance, eic.) and to explain any small points on which 
misunderstandings might arise between linked schools, In order 
to carry out the latter part of its work, the Office keeps in close 
touch \vith official bodies in other countries. It receives reports 
from teachers who have arranged exchanges of pupils, and also 
their complaints, and deals with the Directorate for Secondary 
Education on their behalf with a view to obtaining decisions that 
%vill make their work easier and give them the necessary encourage- 
ment, 

This type of exchange was first arranged between French and 
British schools. Since 1951 it has been extended to German 
schools. During the summer of 19512 a certain number of French 
jind Spanish schools expressed the desire to be put into direct 
contact with each other; two linkages were arranged, and there 
25 every reason to expect that there will soon be many more. Then, 
early in 1933, a large number of applications for linkages were 
received from the Italian Ministry of Education. 

Schools anxious to arrange an exchange with a foreign school 
apply to the competent service in their country (in France to the 
(Dffice National dcs University ; in Great Britain to the Central 
Bureau for Educational Visits and Exchanges ; in Germany to the 
Kulturministerium in each particular Landy which passes on the 
applications to a central organization which, for the time being, 
is the Directorate for Cultural Affairs in Mainz). These services 
pass on applications for linkages from schools in their country to 
the Office des Univcrsit6s. Each application is accompanied by a 
form giving all the necessary particulars regarding the applicant 
school: total number of pupils, number and age of the pupils 
learning French, number of pupils likely to take part in an ex- 
change, names of the teachers responsible; character of the 
locality (agricultural, industrial, commercial) and social back- 
ground of the pupils. The Office dcs Universitis then makes 
inquiries among French schools that seem to be similar to those 
from which applications have been received. When these schools 
(which have filled in the same forms as the foreign schools) have 
signified their agreement, the schools with which they arc to be 
linked arc informed through the same channel and requested to 
give their agreement as well. When they do so the linkage is 
declared settled and the head of the school which has been the 
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last to give its agreement immediately gets into touch with his 
counterpart abroad, as docs also the language teacher who will be 
responsible for the linkage. Enquiries continue until the linkage is 
settled. In some cases schools which for various reasons are very 
difficult to arrange for are put on a waiting list. 

Preparations for the Exchange 

The language teacher starts making arrangements for the linkage 
as soon as the two schools concerned have concluded an agreement. 
This operation must take account of the pupils' social background, 
age, religion, tastes and so on, with a vic\v to the ensuing corres- 
pondence and exchange. The date of the exchange is decided in 
the initial stage of the correspondence between h .ad? of schools 
and teachers. From then on the teacher is very busy with pre- 
parations for the exchange, which take up most of his spare time; 
during lessons, he also has to see that the conespondencc between 
pupils is proceeding satisfactorily (in addition to correspondence, 
all kinds of documents arc exchanged). He has a great deal of 
business to attend to, including recruitment of pupils, talks with 
families and formalities connected with the purchase of railway 
tickets at reduced rates, getting passports and visas, etc. At least a 
whole school year is needed for the organization of a really 
successful exchange of pupils. 

Exchanges during Term 

When all arrangements have been made according to schedule, 
the group of pupils leaves with the teacher to live for a while in 
the foreign country. A teacher of English at a Paris lycee, who 
accompanied her pupils to Edinburgh for three years running, 
writes as follows: *We are entirely satisfied with this system of 
exchanges for six to seven or even eight weeks with a group of 
ten to twelve pupils, divided up between difTerent families and 
classes and accompanied by their teachers, who are also on an 
exchange basis, reside in town and teach every day in the school. 
Experience has shown that the children derive twice as much 
benefit from having contact with both the family and the school. 
The fullness of school and family life abroad leaves no time for 
boredom or homesickness. The presence of the teacher is a support 
to the children; it relieves the parents of anxiety and it also makes 
for an easy settlement of minor problems that would assume 
exaggerated proportions if the children were left to themselves in 
a country where they do not yet feel at home with the language. 
Besides, the teachers themselves have a very real need for frequent 
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contacts with the country whose language and civilization they 
teach and undoubtedly derive great profit from their return to the 
country, not as mere tourists, but to work and to live the everyday 
life of a British teacher. The children make far greater progress 
in English, in general culture and also in development of character, 
than do those who merely go abroad for a holiday.' 

The pupils go to school but they are not obliged to attend all 
the lessons. As a rule the teacher in the host school suggests a 
curriculum from which they choose what they like, or else they 
ask of their own accord to attend the lessons in which they are 
specially interested. For instance, a British group which was 
received by the Lyc6e Henri IV in Paris divided its time between 
French lessons (7 to ii lessons a week for a month), Latin and 
mathematics and the teachers expressed satisfaction with their 
work in these subjects. They found the most difficulty in adapting 
themselves to history and geography lessons. Quite often pupils 
who are exchanged work harder in the foreign school than they 
do in their own. 

Exchanges during School Holidays 

Naturally no lessons are attended during such exchanges. Apart 
from group outings under the guidance of their own and foreign 
teachers, the pupils' whole time is spent with the families of their 
schoolfellows, who make plans for each day's activities. The 
cultural outings include visits to museums, libraries and historical 
and artistic centres of interest (with explanations by teachers or 
archaeologists), theatres and concerts of classical music (with a 
preparatory talk). The children are taken to sec plays in towns 
which have a municipal theatre. Schools in the Paris area receiving 
foreign pupils set aside one or two days for a tour of Paris with an 
evening at the Comcdie Frangaise. Sometimes a company of 
amateurs gives a performance of a classical play or recitals of folk 
songs and dances. Guided visits are also arranged to important 
sites such as dams, port installations and to industrial plants, such 
as textile mills, steel works and factories where musical instruments 
are made, mines, model farms, stock-farms, etc. 

Regional Linkages 

So far we have been concerned with the simplest form of linkages, 
between one school and another. But some linkages, such as the 
* twinning' of towns, are arranged as part of a rapprochement 
having a political bearing that goes beyond their scholastic 
internist. The most striking post-war example of 'twinned' towns is 
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afforded by two small provincial towns — the French prefecture 
of Blois and the English country town of Lewes. Not only arc 
pupils exchanged cadx year, but the prefect, mayors and deputy 
ihayors of Blois visit their counterparts in Lewes. The moving 
spirits behind these exchanges are two language teachers. Peri- 
odically, each sends the other a letter on life in his town and 
coimtry, for publication in the local newspaper, so that the 
population in each town is given first*hand mformation on what 
is going on on the other side of the Channel. 

The Bordeaux-Bristol exchange is an instance of a regional 
linkage. Exchanges arc made between the two universities and also 
between the secondary and continuation schools of the Acadimie 
of Bordeaux on the one hand, and the corresponding schools in the 
Bristol area on the other. Over 500 schoolchildren are exchanged 
each year and this provides an occasion for official friendship 
celebrations between the two cities and neighbouring towns. 
Similar relations were established in 1932 between the Acadimie 
of Lille and South Yorkshire and were resumed immediately after 
the second world war. 

Prerequisites for th Success of a Litikage 

If a linkage is to be successful, long and careful material and 
psychological preparation is required. The necessary contacts 
between the two schools should be made as early as October, if 
possible. Both groups should be of the same size and the pupib of 
the same age. The teacher, supported by his hcadinaster, is 
responsible for the preparation. He has to be constantly originating 
and directing activities, keeping up the pupils' interest and 
enthusiasm, winning over the parents who are sometimes unwilling 
to part from their children or reluctant to welcome a foreign child 
and do not always understand the need for sending their children 
abroad. 

As these linkages involve extra expense for such demonstrations 
of international friendship as receptions, excursions, and so on, 
the teacher, together with his headmaster, should seek financial 
assistance from municipalities, parents' associations, old pupils 
and other sources. 

No matter how great their devotion and enthusiasm, they must 
have their travel and correspondence expenses reimbursed, and 
there should be official recognition of the educational and inter- 
national importance of the work they are doing. 

Advantages of Linkages 

The advantages of the linkage system will necessarily be most 
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clearly apparent in the academic field, particularly in connexion 
with the learning of a foreign language. On this point, the reports 
of the teachers accompanying children are all the more interesting 
because the teachers know their pupils before they leave, keep an 
eye on them during their vdsit and teach them again on their 
return. Needless to say, the improvement is proportionate to the 
pupils' previous knowledge of the foreign language and to their 
ability, though there have been some pleasant surprises with 
children who had previously shown little aptitude for languages. 
The teachers notice that the best pupils make spectacular progress; 
the less gifted get used to hearing the language so that they can 
understand everything in about ten days, and all learn expressions 
that are different from the literary and often old-fashioned 
vocabulary found in textbooks, besides gaining an ability to speak 
with greater fluency and a better pronunciation. Lastly, the 
foreign language becomes a fact associated with human activity 
instead of a bookish exercise. On his return, a pupil who has taken 
part in an exchange shows greater interest and industry. He feels 
obliged to dktinguish himself and in his eagerness carries his 
friends along with him. Language classes where some of the pupils 
have been exchanged are better and livelier than the others. 
Lastly, the pupils' outlook on the world broadens and this leads 
directly to the subject of the advantages of the system from the 
point of view of international understanding. In this respect a few 
quotations from teachers' reports may prove enlightening. 

A teacher of English at the hoys' lycie at Saint-Gcrmain«en-Laye 
writes: *Our French boys made full use of the opportunity they 
were afforded for improving their English and for getting to know 
a civilization which is different fi"om ours much better than they 
could from a textbook. They were able to form a good idea, at 
first hand, of the country they were visiting and the families they 
were living with.' The headmaster of the boys* lycie at Limoges 
remarks: 'The visits arc^very carefully prepared and are of great 
benefit to all concerned, whether masters or pupils. On their 
return to France, the pupils asked to go back to England. They all 
improved their pronunciation and are now as fond of English as 
they are of their English friend and his family and the little town 
where they lived.' A teacher of German at the boys' lycie at 
Versailles thinks that 'the exchange system helps to broaden the 
pupils* outlook and makes for mutual tolerance; its value extends 
beyond the very real linguistic benefit it affords, which in itself 
would be enough to recommend it to pupils and their families.' 
A tc;?cher of German at a boys* lycie in Lyons expresses the same 
opinion: 'Besides, our aim is not merely to teach a language, bui 
to educate, to enable the children to get to know a foreign country, 
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under its many and varied aspects, and to bring them into contact 
with its people.' A teacher of German in the lycies at Bcsangon 
likewise sutcs: Trom the remarks that reach me about our visit I 
have grounds for thinking that it has had a lasting influence on 
the cWldren in both counUies. I shall wait to see whether the next 
few weeks bear out this judgment. The children, whether German 
or French, seem interested in any foreign problem discussed in 
their hearing: their outlook has been considerably broadened. We 
(my German colleague and I) have at all events the satisfaction of 
Isaving carried out a work in which there were no underlying 
motives of selfishness, financial gain or prestige, but which was 
purely and simply the outcome of our desire to co-operate. We 
can therefore be sure that our effort, though humble and on a 
small scale, has some human value and is therefore a work for 
peace/ 'If I were asked what lesson could be drawn from this brief 
experience*, writes a teacher of German at the boys' lyde at 
Fontainebleau, *I would say that such activities not only help iis 
in our teaching of languages but also have a considerable in- 
fluence from the purely human point of view. Our boys have come 
to realize the vanity of egocentrism. In expanding their mental 
horizon, they have broadened their sympathies. They have shaken 
off restricting prejudices. They have grown aware of their place in 
the human community, but they have never understood so well 
the meaning of their homeland as when they came back to it.' 
A member of the staff*, with a degree in English, at the boys' lycie 
at Clermont-Ferrand, concludes: *0f all the benefits that the boys 
may have derived from their visit, the greatest is not linguistic 
progress; it is on a different plane — that of friendship. Between 
these boys who were together for almost a month, some in Frarice 
and others in England, there has sprung up a genuine friendship, 
made easier by similarities in age» Tnis friendship between young 
people, brought together in different places and circumstances, is, 
in my opinion, something lasting that will not disappear with 
dktance and time.' A teacher of Geman at the College Classique 
at Lannion, says: Trom the outset the boys were all with Germans 
and forced to make use of their knowledge of the language. I can 
truly say that they coped creditably with tlus difficult situation 
and that they very quickly and with hardly any trouble 
adapted themselves to these new surroundings. From the beginning 
there was perfect understanding between the German and French 
pupils and the ice was very soon broken. Contacts were established 
and real friendships were formed which I trust will be firm and 
lasting.' A teacher of English at a lycie at Bordeaux stresses the 
cultural benefits of visits abroad* 'TTiey provide a genuine inter- 
national education, both for the children exchanged and for the 
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parents with whom they stay. Both acquire a deeper and wider 
xinderstanding from this contact with a different civilization from 
the one they arc used to and which they automatically regarded 
as the best. Over five hundred new families on both sides of the 
Channel v/ere brought into touch with each other. Exchanges are 
no longer regarded as exceptional, n< r « trip abroad as an ad- 
venture. The success of our undertaking is not to be measured 
purely or chiefly in quantitative terms; it has built up an atmos- 
phere which must be preserved at all costs.' In conclusion there is 
the opinion expressed by a teacher of English at the boys' lycie of 
Versailles: *From the point of view of general development, which 
is even more important than the learning of languages in any 
sound scale of values, our exchanges are particularly useful. Many 
families of pupik who were exchanged a few years ago have not 
lost sight of each other. About a quarter of the exchanges were 
renewals of old ones. Some parents wanted their children to get 
to know other families, but relations with the previous families 
have remained excellent except in a very few instances. When 
brought iiito contact with a different civilization and outlook, the 
pupil acquires a keener awareness and greater depth and maturity 
of character. When he already has some bent and can throw off 
hk national prejudices to a certain extent, he returns home with 
some realization of the relativencss of values,' 



FOREIGN LANGUAGE ASSISTANTS AND THE TEACHING 
OF MODERN LANGUAGES^ 

The employment of foreign language assistants has increased to a 
remarkable extent since the last war, particularly in British and 
French schools. Principals and teachers alike acknowledge their 
services to modern language teaching. Numbers of future teachers 
have also been enabled through this system to make long stays in 
the country whose language they arc going to teach. In addition, 
by arousing among their pupils an interest in the country which 
they represent, and by taking part in school exchanges, 'linkages* 
and club activities, they serve as a bond between French and 
foreign school children. International understanding cannot fail 
to benefit from their increased employment. Foreign assistants are 
employed in France in establishments for primary education 
(primary teachers' training colleges), secondary education {fyc^es 
and coltiges) and technical education {£cole Normale SupMeure de 
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PSnseignment Techniqucy £cole Centrale des Arts et Manufactures^ etc.). 
The growing importance of a working knowledge of modern 
languages has also led a good many higher educational establish- 
ments to make use of their services — the Institut Agronomique, 
ficole de TAir, ficole dcs Fonts et Chaussdes, and so on. 

The information given below is based on nearly 50 yeaiV 
experience, and on ministerial circulars, instructions to assistants, 
and the hundreds of reports received each year by the Office 
National. 

These reports come primarily from the principab of French and 
British schools, but they are often reports made by foreign assistants 
in France and by French assistants in Great Britain. They vary in 
quality but some of them are as noteworthy from the human angle 
(the discovery of a country and a mentality hitherto unknown) as 
from the educational point of view. 

The introduction of foreign language assistants into lycies and 
xolUges was a logical outcome of the great reform of 1902, when 
the direct method was instituted for the teaching of modern lan- 
guages* The ministerial instructions issued on 15 February 1904, 
which bear the mark of the leading light in the reform, fimile 
Hovdacque, are still the 'bible* to which all may refer to discover 
the underlying idea and the way in which the services of foreign 
language assistants should be used. There have been slight alter- 
ations in regard to the status of assbtants and to the lines on which 
they carry out their teaching duties, but the essentials remain 
unchanged. The young foreigner is no longer expected to enforce 
the use of his native tongue amid the din of recreation time in the 
playground, and the 12 hours of conversation lessons each week 
are fitted into the regular school hours and given in the school 
building in the same way as the regular lessons. But the assistant 
is still asked to take a leading part in the activities of a club where 
the pupils not only speak the foreign language exclusively, in an 
atmosphere created by prints, posters or other illustrations 
decorating the walls, but also have opportunities of attending 
plays or films, shows, concerts or gramophone recitals, and 
exhibitions of documents, travel picture-books, photographs, or 
various articles sent from the fordgn country, such as dolls in local 
costume, utensils, pottery, sculpture, and so on, likely to interest 
the French pupils and to help create an atmosphere. 

The employment of foreign assistants natursJly gave rise to the 
need for special agreements with each country whose language is 
taught in the schools. Agreements were thus concluded with Great 
Britain, Germany, Spain and Italy. 

The agreements concluded with England and Wales in 1905, 
and with Scotland in 1906, are still in force, despite some slight 
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changes in the ways in which their provisions are applied, which 
were agreed between the Ministry of Education in London and 
the Scottish Education Department in Edinburgh with a view to 
adapting them to new circumstances. The assistants are chosen by 
the Ministries concerned after consultation with candidates. The 
exchange of assistants between England and Scotland on the one 
hand and France on the other is continuing and expanding most 
successfully, as is shown by the number of assistants sent. During 
the academic year 1952-53 there were 505 French assistants in 
England and 62 in Scotland, while there were 340 English and 
60 Scottish assistants in French schools. The various Common- 
wealth countries also send their share. Although no special 
agreement has been concluded with the Canadian, Australian, 
New Zealand and South African Governments on this subject, 
French diplomatic representatives in those countries centralize 
candidatures, and a regular flow has come into being which 
enables French pupils to establish direct contact with qualified 
representatives of Commonwealth countries overseas. From time 
to time students from some other country, such as the British West 
Indies or Cyprus, are received and open the eyes of their French 
pupils to a new aspect of the territories in the British Common- 
wealth. 

With Northern Ireland the exchanges, which are necessarily 
few, are arranged through the Ministry of Education in London, 
which forwards the suggestions of the Ministry of Education in 
Belfast. 

As regards the Republic of Ireland, the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in Dublin has stated that the educational system in that 
country was, broadly speakings similar to that obtaining in private 
schools in France, and that it would doubtless be difficult to 
organize exchanges as with other countries. This explains the small 
number of Irish assistants in French schools, who are received in a 
purely private capacity. 

Since the last war the Institute of International Education in 
New York has centralized candidatures for the 4c assistants' posts 
reserved every year for Americans by the Office dcs Univrrsitis. 
A selection board chooses the 40 candidates in New York, and 
forwards particulars of a few more, in case some drop out. 

English language assistants come, therefore, Irom a wide variety 
of countries, and it is interesting to note that every year some 
principals express a preference for assistants from a particular 
place. One may ask particular? / for an Enjjlishman with an Oxford 
accent, while another prefers a .Scotsman, and yet another an 
American. Some are more eclectic and ask the Director of the 
Office des University to send them an assistant from a different 
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country every year. Thus some establishments have i^ceived 
CanadiaiiSy Australians, Englishmen, Scotsmen, Irishmen, South 
Africans, Amencans and New Zealanders. 

Agreements similar to the Anglo-French agreement were signed 
.with Prussia in 1905, with Saxony and Austria in 1907, vnth 
Bavaria and Hesse in 1912. The exchanges for which they provided 
were interrupted by the 1914 war and were not resumed until 
1929, when new agreements were concluded mth Austria and 
Gemaany, whose various States then chose the Akademischer 
Austauschdienst in Berlin to act as their agent. 

The second world war caused another breakdown in exchanges 
between France and these two German^speaking countries. During 
the year 1939-40 German and Austrian assistants were replaced 
by Swiss and, after the cessation of hostilities, by German refugees 
and Saarlanders. The regular exchange of assistants with Germany 
and Axistria was not resumed on its former basis until the beginning 
of 1947 (Austria) and October 1949 (Germany), while a few posts 
were reserved, as a reciprocity measure, for Swtzerland and a 
larger number for the Saar. 

From 1929 to 1930 the Office dcs Universitfs wa. responsible in 
Franc*^ for proposing to the Ministry of Education the assignment 
of the German language assistants whose names were submitted to 
it by the Berlin Austauschdienst and tl c Kulturministerium in 
Vienna; similarly* these two organs were responsible in Germany 
i^nd Axistria for the ^^^location of French candidates whose particu- 
lars were forwarded by the Office des Unr ersitds. 

Sinc^ the last war, and up to 1953, the procedure for the appoint- 
ment of German language assibt^uits ih France has remained the 
same, with vhis difference that the lor'ugn governments concerned 
submitted their lists of candidates for approval x'> the French High 
Commissions in vJermany, .the Saar and Auscia, which then 
forv^arded them to tu* Office dcs Universit6s. As Kr the past two 
years the employment French assistants in Geruiany has no 
longer been limited to the ormer French zone of occupation but 
has extended to the whole of Western Germany, the AJcademibcher 
Austauschdienst in Bonn and nt>r the General Directorate of 
Cultural Affairs in Mainz vnW henccil'^th be responsible for sub- 
mitting lists of German candidates and for allocating French 
candidates. 

The names of all German candidatures must be submitted to 
the competent Kultunmnisterium in Germany, which forwards 
them to the Austauschdienst before i January every year for the 
following October term. In the same way the Kames of all French 
cancKdatures must be addressed to the Office des Univenwtis by 
the same date. Thdr submission so long in advance enables 
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appointments to be made before the summer vacation, so that 
candidates c^^n be informed in good time of the decision taken 
with regard to them. 

Appointments of Swiss assistants in France and of French 
assistants in Switzerland are arranged by direct negotiation 
between the Office des Universitis and the Universities of Basle 
and Ziirich. 

An agreement with Italy was concludeci in 19 12 but remained 
inoperative. No Italian language assistants were appointed in 
France until 1947; at that time there were 6 men and 5 women 
assistants, that is, 11 posts. In 1948, there were 15 men and la 
women, or 27 posts. In 1949 this figure rose to 28, and in 1950 
to 29. Since that date the total has not changed. No French 
assistants were appointed in Italy until 1949. There were then 
3 men and 4 women. In 1950, there were 10 men and 5 women. 
This number remained constant in 195 1. In 1952 2 new posts for 
men and 3 for women were created. 

An agreement for cxchang*^ with Spain, similar to the Anglo- 
French agreement, was signed by the French and Spanish 
Ministers of Education in 19 13. Like that concluded with Italy, 
however, it was not put into operation. In 1945, 17 Spanish 
assistants were fippointed. This number rose to 4.^ in 1946, 46 in 
I947> 63 in 1949, 66 in 1950, 74 in 1951 and 88 in 1952. There are 
no French language assistants in Spain. 

There is no agreement with Russia. Mention should, however, 
be made of 10 posts for Russian language assistants created in 
France in 1950 and all at present occupied by refugees. 

Finally, one Arabic language assistant holds a post in Paris. 

Questions relating to assistants, which were at first dealt with 
by the Musie Pidagogique, have since 1 928 been the responsibility 
of the Office des Universitis which, on behalf of the Ministry of 
Education, corresponds with the various French and foreign 
authorities on all matters appertaining to exchanges of assistants 
in France. 

For this purpose the Office des UnSversitis asks Directors of 
Education, in December of each year, to let it know the number 
of men and women assistants in the various modern languages 
whom the different establishments in their district {fycies, colligeSy 
teachers' training colleges and technical colleges) wish to employ 
during the coming school year, together with the special require- 
ments of each establishment. 

The Oflice des Universitfe informs foreign authorities of the 
number of posts it will be possible to offer to their nationals. 

On the receipt of candidates* files, the Office des Universitis 
sends them to the establishments where posts are available, having 
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due regard to the wishes of the establishments concerned, the 
Jiumbcr of posts allowed by the budget, and the qualifications and 
wishes of the candidates. It then sub.Tuis .its suggestions for 
approval by tbo Minister, who signs the appointments. 

The statrj of foreign language assistants is described in a 
pamphlet recently published by the Ministry of Education, which 
is a s><ithesis of previous instructions and supersedes all earlier 
ter*(s on the subject 

An assistant appointed by the Minister of Education on the 
proposal of the Director of the Officf Jes University is a young 
teacher or student responsible for conversation lessons which are 
intended to help pupils to acquire fluency in the foreign languages 
they are learning. F^r administrative purposes, he has the status 
of a resident mooter in a secon'^ary school or technical school, or 
that of a tiainec in a teachers' training college. He is paid at the 
same rate. 

On the v;hoie. !:.iiguage assistants declare themselves satisfied 
with ihe rr:*,ption given them on their arrival. The principal of 
the Coiablishment meets them at the station himself or sends a 
member of his staff. A tea or luncheon party is given in their 
honour. They are introduced to the vice-principal, the bursar, the 
resident masters who are to be the!" constant companions, and the 
teachers with whom they will havr to cooperate and who arrange 
for their conversation lessons and for their regular classes to fit in 
with one another as harmoniously as possible* 

The assistant generally lives on the school premises, and there 
apain his position as a foreign guest entitles him to a comfortable, 
well-lit room, with adequate heating in winter, where he can feel 
at home and work at his ea x. He takes his meals with the resident 
masters. As the latter are of about the same age as himself and 
likewise still really students, there are constant occarions for 
friendly contact. The school cannot always provide the assistant 
with a room, in which case he has to find quarters elsewhere at its 
expense. Some prefer this arrangement, as it leaves them freer to 
go out in the evenings. 

The various clubs in the lown provide the assistant with oppor- 
tunities to meet people and extend his acquaintance with FrCnch 
life. Some join music clubs which are glad to welcome their 
talent, others sports clubs, through which they are able, when 
playing in matches, to visit a number of French towns with their 
team. One assistant, an exceptionally good Rugby player, was 
given the freedom of a French city in recognition of his prowess. 
The social aspect of the exchange of assistants is not the least 
important. These young foreigners, who intend to teach French 
in their country later on, take away pleasant impressions of their 
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Stay in France which do a great deal to foster a friendly feeling 
between the two countries. 

The conversation lessons given by the assistant are intended 
not only to help pupils to acquire fluency in a foreign language 
but also to acquaint them with the life, customs, traditions and 
outlook of the people whose tongue they are learning. To illustrate 
these informal talks the assistant therefore brings all kinds of 
docunfients that he hrs collected himself or that have been supplied 
to him by the cultural department of his embassy. These may be 
newspapers, reviews, illustrated books, postcards, prints, tourist 
folders, illustrated catalogues, records, films, songs— anything, in 
short, that is likely to impart a liv^ interest to the conversations* 
The assistant uses them to arouse Lis pupils' attention, to entertain 
them and awaken in them a desire to know more about the 
foreign country and ultimately to visit it. 

Assistants do all they can to make their conversation lessons as 
pleasant as possible. By crcadng an atmosphere of informality, the 
assistant aims at giving his pupils the impression that they are 
actually in his country — transported thither perhaps by some 
words, a picture or a song — so that they entertain a friendly 
feeling towards it and gradually develop a sense of international 
understanding which will in the long run banish the hatreds of 
former days. 

On the other hand, the foreign assistant can attend the classes in 
French literature, philosophy and history given in the establish- 
ment to which he is attached. It is pleasant to note from young 
assistants' reports that they have much appreciated the instruction 
given by French teachers. Those appointed to small towns too far 
from the nearest university to allow of their taking courses there, 
found first-class teaching on the spot that enabled them to perfect 
their knowledge of French literature and culture. 

Mention should be made of the advantages of the allocation of 
foreign assistants to non-university towns. Holders of fellowships 
appointed to some French universities too often associate with 
their compatriots and sec less of French life than do assistants 
appointed to establishments in small provincial towns. It often 
happens that the latter, after expressing anxiety at being sent to a 
place thc> have not even heard of, soon discover the advantage of 
being the onl> pci-son to speak their mother tongue and say that 
they make more progress than if they had stayed in Paris. In this 
way they also learn more of a side of French life that is not un- 
important and of which they would doubtless have remained 
unaware if their horizon had been bounded by St. Germain-dcs- 
Prcs and the Boulevard St. Michel. 

Then again, their presence throughout the school year in parts 
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of France where foreign visitors are never seen, unless travelling 
on conducted tours, helps to remove some of the prejudices that 
may still prevail — as they have from time immemorial — against 
peoples speaking another language. The friendships formed 
between the assistant and some families in the district are often 
continued after the assistant leaves and are a definite contribution 
towards international understanding. 

Whether appointed to an English, Welsh, Northern Irish or 
Scottish school, the French assistant has the same status. The 
various Ministries— the Ministry of Education in the case of 
England and Wales, the Scottish Education Department in the 
case of Scotland or the Ministry of Education in the case of 
Northern Ireland— always adopt the same attitude and consult 
one another beforehand about any minor changes in the appli- 
cation of the Anglo-French agreement of 1905 and the Franco- 
Scottish agreement of 1906. 

The Office des Universitfe keeps all the files of candidates and 
arranges the necessary intervievw between candidates and the 
representatives of the organizations responsible for assistants. 

Just as in England and Scotland candidates are examined by a 
commission on which a representative of the Office des Universitis 
is invited to serve, so in France candidates arc convened for a 
similar interview during which they arc questioned on their 
studies, tastes and special aptitudes, and rccdve information and 
advice about the work they will have to carry out. In January and 
February each year British inspectors visit university centres in 
France to interview candidates for this purpose, together with a 
representative of the Office des Universitds. This interview is a 
British tradition, as a headmaster never appoints a teacher before 
having a talk with him about li.c past which he might be offered. 
He wants to make sure for himself that the new staff member has 
not only the requisite academic qualifications but also a personality 
that will command obedience and respect from pupils. 

In addition to these interviews, candidates attenJ lectures given 
for their guidance by the English professors in all faculties. There 
was some question of organizing a special course in London for 
French assistants, but the idea had to be -dropped owing to 
practical and financial difficulties. There is no point in giving a 
lengthy account of the way in which English schools are run. The 
assistants will soon see for themselves. Young Frenchmen should, 
however, be given some idea of what they \vill find and what is 
expected of them. In this connexion, perusal of a few reports 
written by headmasters and assistants sheds valuable light on the 
way assistants ha\'e carried out their work and gives their fellows 
an inkling in advance of what to do and what not to do. 
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After the interviews the files are sent to the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, which distributes them according to the needs of the service 
and the applications received from headmasters and ynih as much 
regard for the wishes expressed by candidates as is compatible 
with the report on the interview and the candidate's qualifications. 

The headmaster writes direct to the candidate offering him a 
post in his school, and as soon as the agreement is concluded 
between the two parties, the Ministry of Education is informed 
and sends the official notification of appointment. The Ministry 
of Labour is then notified and issues the labour permit. Once he 
has received these two documents the assistant can take up his 
post. He first asks the headmaster to help him find accommodation. 
The annual allowance of £272 covers the assistant's entire 
expenses. It is paid in 10 monthly instalments which, since 1952, 
have been exempt from income tax, the only deduction being the 
contribution to the National Insurance Scheme. 

In theory, the 12 hours which form the maximum working week 
in both Great Britain and France are spent in giving conversation 
lessons to small classes of not more than twelve pupils. However, 
in British schools with their traditional independence, where the 
headmaster is the supreme authority like the captain of a ship, the 
assistants are given a great variety of tasks. They are often asked 
to help coach certain pupils for thdr French examinations. 
Furthermore, the tradition of British schools is such that it would 
be ungracious of the assistant not to take part in the corporate life 
of the school where there is more of a community sense than in 
French lycees. He cannot take Trench leave' after periods or keep 
aloof from the various school activities. He attends matches with 
the rest of the school. On special school occasions he may con- 
tribute a French item, e.g. scenes from Moli^re, Labiche, Mari- 
vaux, Courtelinc and so on. He orgamzes exhibitions of books, 
prints and posters and does everything in his power to give his 
pupils a better knowledge of France. It is a pleasure to be able to 
state that French assistants, following the lead of their British 
colleagues, have shown initiative and enthusiasm in their contri- 
butions to school activities. 

One of the best proofs of the good work done by assistants in 
improving international relations is afforded by the use of German 
assistants in France over the past few years. Ten were appointed 
in 1949 with the consent of principals of schools. The principals 
were satisfied with thdr work and the assistants themselves were 
pleased with the reception they were given. The following year 
the Ministry appointed 45. In 1952-53 there were 92 out of a 
total of 146 German-speaking assistants, the others being Austrian, 
Swiss or Saarlanders. 
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Principals of schools appreciate the teaching ability of German 
assistants and their capacity for hard work. .In a girls' lycie^ where 
six of the teachers had been deported during the war and three 
did not return, the German assistant succeeded in winning the 
sympathy of the entire staff of the lycie and o( pupils and their 
families* Most of the assistants' reports reflect very real feelings of 
sympathy and at times a remarkable clear-sightedness. Several 
state that their year as assistant is the best they have ever spent, 
and one (in 1952) undertakes, on behalf of her colleagues, to 
reveal France*s true character to young Germans and to make 
them love France: *I am better able than before', she writes, *to 
conrununicate to my pupils my love for the FrenrJi language, 
France and the French people, and to do something useful for our 
two peoples.* 

In France, the important part played by foreign assbtants in 
the teaching of modem languages, and sdll more in the develop- 
ment of international relations between schools, is recognized by 
the various divisions (primary, secondary and technical) of the 
Ministry of Education. The wants of all the schools which have 
applied for assistants have still not been supplied, but this only 
for budgetary reasons. It is to be hoped that further funds will be 
available In the near future. It should be mentioned that in 
1953-54 30 new posts were created in France by the Directorate 
of Secondary Education and that, for the first time, 12 British, 
German, Italian or Spanish assistants are beiag appointed to 
lyc^ and colleges in North Africa. 

In addition, an interest is now being taken in the employment 
of assistants even in non-European countries. The Protestant 
Board of Grater Montreal has appointed six French assistants in 
secondary s^ tools for the academic year 1953-54. 
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Among the countries which, since the second world war, have 
had the highest immigration figures— Argentina, Australia, Brazil, 
Canada, Israel, the Unitea States — two, Australia and Israel, have 
been particularly affected by the impact of mass migration and 
have at the same time shown themselves specially active in their 
efforts, by teaching their national language under modern methods, 
to assimilate the waves of new citizens they have attracted to their 
shores. 

'Governmental action on a national scale aimed at setting up 
an organization and providing materials anvl finance i?, it is 
believed, a fairly new conception', observed tL: ^uthoi's of the 
study describing the Australian experiment which appears in 
condensed form below. And they continue, *It is, however, one 
which is in keeping with the development of the worid's social 
conscience — the great migrations of the world have flowed largely 
uncontrolled and without integrated official effort until compara- 
tively recent years. Often the immigrant was left to fend for him- 
self in his country of adoption and many immigrants were, in the 
past, subject to some sort of exploitation in their new land — by 
employers, by workmates, officials and traders. The immigrant who 
is unable to speak the language of his new country is at a disadvan- 
tage in all his dealings. He lacks information, local knowledge, 
knowledge of regulations or the social forces to which they give ex- 
pression, knowledge of the reasons why his new environment is as it 
is. His economic and social stability is frequently threatened because 
of ignorance of the new language. Moreover conditions are so 
different from those of his homeland^ that if the skills and habits 
of his past are used without adaptation in his new environment, 
success is very doubtful. Without official intervention and help 
success may be achieved, but only at great effort over a long 
period of time, when a trial and error process will produce, with 
perseverance, the desired result. 

*Lack of skill in the new language is more often than not the 
cause of the loss of effort, time and happiness. For the lot of the 
immigrant is in fact a hard one, with the problems of physical, 
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linguistic, and social and economic adaptation pressing for 
solution. 

*And it is not merely the national of the new country who is in 
a position to exploit a newcomer — his own fellow-countryman 
who has previously made his adaptation to the new land is in a 
better position than anyone to appeal to the new arrivals in their 
mother tongue because he has the linguistic skills combined with 
the local knowledge. He can explain the unknown factors in the 
new environment to the newcomer but he can explain them as 
he sees fit — and therein lies the danger. 

*The recognition, however, of the vulnerability of the immigrant 
has prompted socially conscious pers9ns to press for his protection, 
and it is recognized that his primary need is for the tool of infor- 
mation — the new language. With the acquirement of skill in the 
language comes the possibility of acquiring information and with 
information comes more intelligent decisions and possibilities of 
choice. Finally, at a later stage, come wider opportunities of social 
intercourse, of social co-operation, and perhaps assimilation and 
integration into the new community.' 

It is, of course, not surprising that both Australia and Israel 
should have made language learning the essential prerequisite for 
aculturation. That is the obvious and sensible method. What is 
surprising, and what particularly interested the participants at 
the Ceylon seminar, is that, proceeding independently as they 
did to solve a problem which for them was quite new, these two 
countries should have arrived at roughly the same basic con- 
clusions regarding language teaching methods. 

This is the more surprising since conditions of immigration 
were very different in the two countries. Australia had originally 
been founded by migrants and had had its population regularly 
supplemented by immigration for a century and more. Up until 
the outbreak of the second world war, its population, native-born 
or immigrant, had remained remarkably homogeneous, with 
80 per cent of the total stemming from ancestors who once 
inhabited the British Isles. Immigration from this quarter was 
resumed afler 1945, but migrants of British or Irish stock in the 
most recent wave no longer consdtuted more than a minority of 
the whole; they were far outnumbered now by displaced persons 
or immigrants of Slav or Germanic stock and by immigrants from 
countries of southern Europe such as Italy and Greece. Between 
1947 and 1952 over 300,000 non-British migrants arrived in 
Australia. Most of them knew no English and they found them- 
selves in a country which, because of its geographical isolation and 
its almost complete linguistic unity, has perhaps less of the 
linguistic tolerances that are to be found in other countries. When 
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these non-English-speaking immigrants reached Australia during 
the post-war years most of them had jcbs waiting for them, or 
found employment fairly quickly, so that dispersion, often to 
remote farms or sheep-stations, was rapid and little time was spent 
in reception centres. This in turn meant that the time available 
for language instruction through actual contact hours with a 
teacher was relatively short and explains why it was necessary at 
first to organize pre-embarkation and siiipboard instruction in 
English, (replaced more recently by a network of continuation 
classes), and also why a fairly elaborate mechanism of radio and 
correspondence courses had to bedevised.Itmayalsoexplainwhythe 
Australian system, when compared with the one in vogue in Israel, 
seems more rigid, with somewhat less scope allowed to the indi vidaal 
teacher and greater stress on uniform methods and textbooks. 

Israel, on the other hand, shows the pattern of a homeland 
revived nearly two thousand years after the Dispersion. Already 
under the Mandatory Government immigration had been con- 
siderable, *^ut after the establishment of the new state in 1948 
figures shot up to between 150,000 and 250,000 a year for the 
next few years. These immigrants, though coming from countries 
with civilizations as different as the United Kingdom and the 
Yemen, India and Rumania, had at least the common bond of 
religion and in part at least of a single cultural tradition. Though 
prc-cmbarkation and shipboard training might be lacking, the 
migrant to Israel enjoyed the advantage on landing in his new 
country of patriotic stimulation and a high emotional motivation. 
The size of the country and the sheer weight of immigration into 
Israel also usually forced the immigrant into a reception Centre 
with a strongly communalized atmosphere, where he could count 
on remaining for a considerable time. Here, or possibly in some 
other community which woxJd become his permanent home, the 
bulk of his language instruction took place. In Israel, in the field 
of language teaching to migrants, the emphasis is always therefore 
on the coiximunity or the group. 

What then, in spite of these differences in the pattern of 
immigration, is the conmion methodological ground in language 
teaching which both Australia or Israel seem to have found? 

First, the multilingual nature of the migrant intake literally 
imposed the direct method as the only possible Qne. This method 
was occasionally modified in practice in the case of unilingual 
groups of migrants bound for Australia and receiving language 
instruction in their country of origin or on shipboard. Such groups 
have also sometimes been taught by bilingual teachers (in both 
countries) after landing. But as a general rule the strictest kind of 
direct method teaching prevailed. 
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The forced adoption of this method, taken together with the 
time factor, compelled a rigid economy in the vocabulary and in 
the structures taught. These had to be streamlined and all non- 
essentials had to be weeded out from courses that could not afford 
to be conducted in a leisurely or academic fashion. 

The approach used was invariably tlie oral-aural one recom- 
mended by most contemporary language teaching methodologists. 
The participant from Israel^ described to the Ceylon seminar 
how— even in classes he conducted for well-educated immigrants 
who had already had experiences of their own in learning fordgn 
languages by traditional methods— he would insist in the early 
stages of instruction that notebooks, grammars and dictionaries be 
banished from the classroom and that his pupils devote all their 
time to listening and speaking. 

To bring pupils forward as rapidly as possible in their ability to 
speak and understand the national language, great emphasis was 
laid in both countries on drill, and particularly on drill in carefully 
graded structure patterns from the living language. Drill sessions 
properly conducted by energetic and imaginative teachers seem 
to have proved much more effective than the old-fashioned system 
of memorizing long lists of unrelated words and phrases. The faci 
that the language of instruction was also the language being taught 
made it necessary to p ^tpone formal grammar or complicated 
grammatical explanations to a much later stage, and there seems 
to be no evidence that this postponement did any particular harm. 

In the selection and grading of structures and, indeed, in many 
of the pedagogical principles observed in both countries, much 
was undoubtedly learned from recent teaching in the United 
Kingdom and in the United States. On the whole, Australian 
directive.* tended to be influenced by the methods devised at the 
Institute of Education at London University for teaching English 
as a second language, while in Israel a good deal seems to have 
been learned from the United States Army Special Training 
Programme and from the doctrines expounded since the last war 
at American universities such as Cornell, Georgetown and 
Michigan. Differences between American and British practice do 
not seem to have been important enough to have created any 
really material divergence between the techniques followed in 
Australia and these followed in Israel. 

Lastly, there was the problem of the teachers. Both in Australia 
and in Israel it was discovered that a new species of instructor must 
be trained for the new job and also that language teachers with 
secondary school experience were not always best equipped for 
the new job. The discussion of these methods and of their 

t* Mr. Jud»h Shuvfcl, Director Ulptn Ben^Yrhuda in Jerusalem. 
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application, together with an outHne of some of the adininistiativc 
problems that confronted these two nations, fonn the subject of 
the two sections that follow. 

Unlike Australia or Israel, Canada has not sought lo devise 
special techniques for the teaching of either of the two official 
languages, English or French, to new Canadians. Though the 
Federal Government pays half the cost of language classes for 
immigrants and furnishes all textbooks and teaching materials 
free, the choice of method is a provincial responsibility. It appears 
that all the Engli.^h-speaking provinces with the exception of 
British Columbia have elected to use the Basic English series, 
* Learning the English Language*, prepared by Language Research 
Inc. of Cambridge, Massachusetts. A French series with a similar 
methodological slant, *Je parle frangais', prepared by M. Ren6 
Gauthier, is in use in the Province of Qjuebcc. 

The short section which ends this chapter deals therefore not 
with language teaching methods in Canada but gives a brief 
description of the linguistic and cultural pattern prevailing in that 
country. It should not be forgotten that the process of aculturation 
and the problems of language do not come to an end with the 
migrant's first year or two in his new homeland. *New* countries, 
moved generally by local political and cultural factors, have 
adopted different patterns of cuhural and linguistic assimilation 
ranging all the way from the most rigid application of the 
melting-pot policy to others leading to a more elastic and diver- 
sified national grouping. Australia and Israel adequately represent 
the unitary tendency in its current form, Canada the formula of 
unity in diversity. The author of the Canadian paper expressed 
the relevance of this problem succinctly in a footnote to his original 
essay, *As the solution of the problem of languages in relation to 
national understanding must oilen precede the solution of the more 
complex problem involving international understanding, it was^^ 
thought that this factual account of developments in a nation of ^ 
multicultural and multilingual origins could not fail to be of 
interest.* 



ISRAEL^ 

The political revival of the people of Israel in their own country 
is inextricably tied up with the revival of their ancient Hebrew 
langii.ige. Since the sccotid destruction of the Temple and daring 

I. This xrLi on »J b«fd on the working-paper 'On Teaching Hebrew to the Nation; Atmi, 
Piojet F.duLAtion&l Innitutioni, Meth(xlv with Special Reference to the Problem of the 
(riiiniKutnts'. prrparcl fui ihc Ceylo.i sdiita^i thru ugh the gooJ ofBcei of the Israel NationM 
0>n)mi*4iiin for Uneico. 
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generations oflong exile, the language was cut off from its roots; 
It ceased to be a living language spoken by the mass community, 
and shnvcllcd mto an inadequate medium used mainly in holy 
books and prayers, until it seemed as though the language would 
never be used again. 

The new pioneering settlers of our generation, coming from 
different countries and speaking different languages, adopted the 
ancient Hebrew language not owing to any compulsion or outside 
pressure but owing to an imvard necessity to shake off the dast 
of exile and renew their national life: almost intuitively, the 
pioneers went back lo the ancient Hebrew language, the language 
of their forefathers. The language became adaptable to the new 
creative spirit in the country, discarded obsolete forms and adopted 
a new one, and within one generation changed from an archaic 
bookish language, rhetorical and involved in style, to a simple 
living language, realistic and precise, with a name for every object 
and a suitable expression for every action. The Hebrew language, 
which had already been one of the official languages during the 
Mandato.7 Government, with the cstablishmfcnt of the State 
became the language of the Knesset (parliament), the press, the 
theatre and radio, society and the family. 

The life and force of a language is to be determined not only by 
its innate qualities, its wealth of vocabulary and its ability to give 
a precise expression for each object and action but also by its wide 
usage and popularity among the masses and all sectors of society. 
From this point of view the Hebrew language, since the beginning 
of Its revival, has been struggling continually against the invading 
wavcsoffordgn expressions which have remained deeply inculcated 
in the hearts of very many among the new population. No wonder 
that the older community considers it one of its main tasks to 
absorb the ne^ mnrJgrants not only economically but spiritually, 
culturally anu linguistically, and to introduce their brother 
immigrants into Hebrcw*spcaking circles. 

The Department of Culture of the Va'ad Leumi, the Jewish 
Agency, the General Federation of Jewish Workers and other 
public organizations exerted much effort during a long period for 
the dcyelop-ncnt of a network of evening classes for immigrants 
according to their social group and intellectual standards. Hebrew 
teachers and learned men were enlisted for this collective activity 
which achieved the following results: over 60,000 adults, men and 
women, acquired the rudiments of the language through the 
evening classes of the Va*ad Leumi alone during a period of 
J 3 yc^rs prior to the establishment of the State. Thousands more 
studied within the framework of the General Federation of Jewish 
Workers. Up to the establishment of the Staie, thejewish population 
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in the country numbered about 600,000 of whom 400,000 were 
adults and most of whom knew the language and led an entn ely 
Hebrew life under the Mandatory Government. 

The establishment v.f the State of Israel on 15 May 1948 marked 
the beginning of mass immigration into the country. The amazing 
historical process of the transfer of entire communities from -Jxile 
began and continued on a scale unheard of in the history of Israel. 
During a period of four years over 650,000 immigrants c^me to 
the country, a number exceeding that of the total former Popu- 
lation. With the joy of the old community at the ingathcrmg of 
their dispersed brothers there grew the danger of foreign clemtnts 
penetrating into the language, the fear that the immigrants would 
divide themselves into their own communities according to the 
latiguage they spoke, that a Babel of languages and idioms wo.ild 
destroy originality and creativeness in the country. It is obvious 
therefore, that the teaching of Hebrew to immigiants became a 
matter of emergency. The Government, the Jewish Agency, the 
Generpl Federation of Jewish Workers and all responsible public 
institutions in the country realized the urgency of teaching immi- 
grants the fundamentals of the Hebrew language and culture, for 
their assimilation. The Ministry of Education and Culture opened 
a special department whose task was to weave a network of classes 
for immigrants all over the country. Financial and organizational 
assistance was also given to local authorities and public msUtutions 
for any activities related to the teaching of the language and the 
training of language tcachei-s. 

Classes were soon opened everywhere, in towns and villages, 
in immigrant camps and settlements. Qualified and unquaUfied 
teachers, philologists and students were all drawn into the project 
and, although the pedagogical forces were insufficient and financial 
possibilities were limited, extensive work was achieved in the held 
during a period of four years. Thousands of new immigrants filled 
classrooms in the evenings and learnt the rudiments of the language. 
Many were the difficulties in the way of the immigrants. Shortage 
of teachers, shortage of books, difficulties in mental adjustmerit of 
the widely different types of immigrants, and, in addiUon, ack 
of a unified curriculum-all these greatly hampered the work ol 
teaching. In spite of this, however, achievements were saUsfactory. 
At least 120,000 adults went through these classes during the 
period 194&-52 and were assimilated linguistically into the life of 
the country. During this teaching process clearer lines emerged 
and improvements were gradually introduced in the methods used 
for teaching immigrants with difl.rent backgrounds and different 
intellectual standards. Regular centres for the teaching of adults 
were established; one of the most important among them was the 
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itlpan (*placc for study') which grew to be well known both in the 
country and abroad for its structure and system and which 
contributed greatly to the promotion of the language among 
the people. 

With the establishment of the State of Israel^ thousands of 
educated men and women arrived in Israel from different countries. 
The greater part were members of the liberal professions — engineers, 
lawyen, teachers, doctors, economists, accountants, artists, tech- 
nicians, etc., who could have assisted in the development of the 
cou::itry and at the same time would have solved the problem of 
their employment but for their lack of Hebrew. 

The Government of Israel and the Jewish Agency soon realized 
that the absorption of inrunigrants would not be complete unless 
full assistance were given in the teaching of the national language 
for the benefit both of the immigrants and the country. It was also 
realized that the regular classes held for immigrants by the 
Government, local authorities and various public organizations, 
could not meet the urgent requirements of the educated immigrants 
owing to: the broad general character of the studies conducted in 
these classes (the limit!d number of hours, lessons given in the 
evenings after a hard day's work, and the prolonged period of 
study); the heterogeneous character of the students as regards their 
cultural background and education, the difficulty of dividing the 
students into suitable groups, and the lack of a iBxed and officially 
approved curriculum. 

Subsequently the idea was conceived that certain units should 
be formed for the instruction of these men of the liberal professions, 
units based on the following principles: students would be free of 
any worries connected with their own livelihood and that of their 
faniilics, enabling them to concentrate entirely on the study of the 
language; the courses would be intensive and suited to students 
with a secondary and university education. Thus, by the joint 
effort of the Ministry of Education and Culture and the Jewish 
Agency, the ulpamm came into being, and successfully disseminated 
the Hebrew language among thousands of educated immigrants 
who, in a comparatively short period, were entirely assimilated 
into the life of the country. The first ulpan^ called *Etzion', was 
opened in Jerusalem in September 1949, after which other ulpamm 
were opened in various parts of the country (Nahriya, Kiryat, 
Mot2kin, Har Cana'an, Pardessia etc.). 

The Absorption Department of the Jewish Agency provided the 
buildings (both class buildings and lodgings) for the students, 
while the Department for the Teaching of the Language of the 
Ministry of Education and Culture provided the teachers and the 
necessary equipment. The students settled down in these buildings. 
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receiving full board and lodging and all personal services during 
their course of study, with the proviso that all expenses thus 
incurred would be reimbursed by the student to the Jewish Agency 
after the termination of his studies and after securing employment. 
The ulpan course lasted five months, and composed 600 hours of 
lessons and private study. 

Students were accepted into the ulpanim according to their 
intellectual abilities. Their cultural background and knowledge 
of Hebrew were examined by a special committee composed of 
representatives of the Departmcntfor the Teaching of the Language 
and of the ulpan section of the Jewish Agency. Three basic classes 
were established in each ulpan: Class A for beginners. Class B for 
advanced students and Class C for qualifying students. In the 
larger ulpanim^ classes were subdivided with a view to rendering 
them as homogeneous as possible for intensive study. The number 
of students in a class was 20 to 25. The enthusiasm of the teachers 
in their important work of teaching the language to the new 
'intelligentsia' in the country, and the serious approach of the 
students themselves to the study of the language, together, brought 
about excellent results. 

The cliief object of the ulpan was to lead tlie student into 
articulation and out of liis reticence, to encourage him to express 
in Hebrew all liis wislies and requests, and to reply simply and 
directly to any question put to him, as well as to enter into the 
field of his profession by a gradual acquisition of tlie language. 
The ulpan student acquired all these througli the systematic lessons 
given in class, througli tlie Hebrew spirit pervading the institute 
throughout the hours of tlie day, and through the encouragement 
and assistance he obtained wherever he turned during his stay in 
the ulpan. Within two months he acquired about 1,000-1,200 basic 
Word, (chosen by experts and inspectors of the department and 
based on their research). After another three months he doubled 
his active vocabulary and left the ulpan with a sufficient treasury 
of words to serve him in his first independent steps. 

.\t the same time the student also acquired some knowledge of 
reading and writing: he learnt to read advanced texts (with 
vowelling) and intermediate texts (without vowelling); to write 
letters, invitations and notes of an elementary kind making only 
a few spelling mistakes. 

With the realization that, apart from learning the language, it 
was most important that the immigrants should imbibe the culture 
t»f the country and participate in its problems, an important place 
was allocated in the ulpan for cultural club activities, held on 
special evenings: community singing, discussions and popular 
talks un life in Israel (information about the country, its economy. 
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government institutions, society, etc.), walks and trips to historical 
places, visits to museums and exhibitions, group attendance at 
theatres and concerts, etc. The students were divided into groups 
which assembled for meetings, selected committees and, together 
with the pedagogic director, the administrative director and the 
staff of teachers, planned the course of studies of the ulpan^ its 
projects and activities. The ulpan student thus lived continually in 
an active atmosphere of Hebrew culture. 

As the ultimate purpose of the ulpan was to prepare the student 
for work and life in the country, a terminal course wiis given at 
the end (usually an additional month added to the five-month 
course), with the help of various Govcrnmciit offices. Tht::r lessons 
enabled the immigrant to resume his profession qualified In the 
Hebrew language For example, an intensive course was given to 
groups of accountants who had special lec^sons in correspondence 
and accountancy terminology; lawyers were trained in Hebrew 
and grew familiar with the basic legal and economic terminology. 
The student thus acquired, while qualifying, specific knov'Iedge 
which helped him to practise his former profcssioiu 

The success of the ulpanim is due not only to th«: good planning 
of the teaching and the training, to the intensive lemons, the careful 
division of students irito homogeneous groups, end to the readiness 
of the students to give all their time and energy to their studies; 
but also to the efficient teaching methods used in the course — 
'methods', in th* plural, for it is i:o,possible to give one uniform 
method as being the one used ':n all the ulpanim and by all the 
teachers. It wouid be more ijelpful to explain the fundamental 
principles of the uipauim and the various teaching techniques 
adapted to the students according to their mentality, ability and 
tendencies. 

The foremost principle, which is the foundation of all adult 
language teaching, is the principle of the natural or direct method, 
i.e. the teaching of the fundamentals of the language without 
making use of a methodical and regular translation into another 
language. From the very first day the teacher addresses his pupils 
in Hebrew, and gets acquainted with them by mentioning names, 
surnames, pronouns (I, you, he) mimicking, pointing and using 
gestures and actions and only in exceptional cases will he translate 
into another language. Despite the preliminary difficulties which 
the student has to overcome, he becomes acquainted with every 
word he hears from his teacher and learns to use it immediately 
without having to introduce another language between the sound 
of the word and its meaning. 

The language material is chosen according to the two following 
principles: 
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Actuality. During the first phase of th • course only such words 
and phrases as arc most topical and used in everyday life, concerning 
objects surrounding the student, are chosen from the rich vocabu- 
lary of the language. As the student*s knowledge of the language 
extends so the range of subjects introduced to him widens. 

Use of material. Every word or idiom introduced to the student 
is first absorbed passively by him, but the teacher does not desist 
until the knowledge becomes active and the student can use it in 
conversation. The adult immigrant who goes back to school has 
an urgent and practical object before him— to listen to Hebrew 
and express freely whatever he feels and thinks. The teachers* 
efforts are directed to achieving this object; to bringing into play 
to the utmost alUhe intellectual faculties of the student, especially 
his auditory and vocal organs. The student listens and absorbs the 
new words and sounds issuing clearly from the lips of the teacher; 
he creates an association between the syllables and the meaning 
of the words, and is then taught to use them actively, first by pure 
imitation and later freely and independently. 

Many teaching methods are used for achieving this object: 
talks on various subjects, dramatizations of certain situations, 
conversation with constant exercise and repetition, singly and in 
unison. Exercise and repetition in unison is considered by many 
teachers as the most beneficial method of learning to speak 
Hebrew freely. Apart from the mnemo-technical factor there is a 
most useful psychological factor. By speaking in choi us the student 
emancipates himself from linguistic and social inhibitions, over- 
comes his shyness and does not hesitate to pronounce words in a 
language still foreign to him. 

Another good exercise is the use of new words in sentences. The 
student is required to construct sentences by making use of new 
words which eventually become engraved in his mind. The teachers 
are instructed ito pay special attention during all lessons to the 
pronunciation of words and to encourage the students to rid 
themselves of their foreign accent. Community singing holds an 
important place in these courses. The words of the songs arc 
explained and through singing them they arc evcrnially learnt 
by heart; new uords arc thus added to the students' vocabulary. 

The Hebrew ulpan, within its fi amework of intensive and uniform 
studies, has been an impoitant experiment in methods of teaching 
adults. It has also served as a model for the creation of subsidiary 
institutions lor the teaching of the language to adults, amongst 
which the first is the work-ulpan. The tilpanim described above arc 
intended specially for the members of the liberal professions among 
imnngrants who can stay in a boarding school for a period of five 
lo six months and who can liive themselves o\er enthely to an 
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intensive study of the Hebrew language so as to become assimilated 
to the people of the country. These immigrants are usually about 
35~45 years old and during their studies are free from the burden 
of earning a livelihood. Their board and lodging fees arc either 
paid in advance or in instalments after they enter employment in 
the country. But amongst the immigrants who apply to the ulpanim 
are many younger persons, from ao to 35, most of whom have no 
means of livelihood but wish to enter some form of manual 
employment. Thus the idea was conceived of establishing in the 
agricultural settlements special ulpanim socially and culturally 
suitable for such young immigrants. These ulpasvm were established 
on the basis of work and study together, that is tht*^ iluaer ts worked 
half a day in the agricultural settlement in which they were lodged 
and half the day they studied. Work-tt/^amm for younger people 
were opened in collective settlements all over the country. It 
should be stressed that the initiators of the work-«/^amm (the 
Jewish Agency, the Ministry of Education and Culture and the 
representatives of collective settlements) consider the employment 
of the students not only as a means of covering the cost of their 
studies and board but also as an important social and educational 
project, for during their six months of study the students of the 
y/ovk'ulpan acquire not only a knowledge of the living language 
and Hebrew culture, but find themselves throughout the day and 
evening in a natural Hebrew atmosphere. While living in the 
collective settlement the new immigrants become attached to the 
new farming life, they study while they work and by working they 
become absorbed into the life of the country. 

During the three-year period 1949-52 over 5,000 immigrants 
with secondary school or university qualifications passed through 
the ulpanim or the v/ork'Ulpanim and joined the circle of the working 
intelligentsia in the country. However, the greater part of the 
immigrants in their thousands and tens of thousands could not 
enter ulpanim owing to their employment, soon after coming to the 
country, in part-time or full-time jobs. With the worries of earning 
a livelihood and supporting a family, even those immigrants who 
saw the necessity of learning the language could give only a part 
of their leisure hours in the evening to study. For such immigrants 
a network of popular classes was started — the ^popular ulpan\ 
consisting of four to five hours of intensive study usually in the 
evenings during five days of the week and, in all, ao to 25 hours 
of study during the week. The whole course takes six or seven 
months. The teaching methods of the other ulpanim were adopted 
except that in the popular ulpan, whose students had a hard day*s 
work behind them, the study was necessarily less intensive. 

The popular ulpan differs from the ulpan in the type of student 
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that frequents it. While the ulpan is intended mainly for professional 
men or for persons with at least a secv^udaiy school education, the 
popular tdpan is open to all types of immigrants who wish to learn 
the language. The only condition they must accept on joining 
is to attend the course during the 20 hours a week and for a period 
of from six to seven months. 

The popular ulpan may be said to be half-way between the 
ulpan and the more extensive popular lessons given in the ulpanit 
(plural, ulpaniot). To the bulk of the immigrants who can spare 
but a few hours of their time for study, the opportunity is ^iven 
of attending various popular courses divided into two types: 

The ulpanit (a small ulpan) consisting of one class studying trn 
hours a week (four sessions of two and a half hours each), the 
whole course lasts 10 months. 

The second type, the popular ulpanit, consisting of one class of 
four and a half hours a week (held three times a week), the whole 
course lasting 20 months. 

These classes are open to the widest circles and give an oppor- 
tunity to every inoinigrant and citizen in the country to make use 
of his free time and learn the language. Although lessons in these 
classes are not intensive and do not have the advantage of the 
methodical regularity and the continuity of the ulpan or the 
popular ulpan, yet the students achieve satisfactory results. The 
ulpaniot and popular ulpaniot are the most popular educational 
institutions in both town and village, and thousands of new 
immigrants, as well as some of the older inhabitants of the country 
who have not acquired a satisfactory knowledge of Hebrew, attend 
these classes in which they make good progress. 

The pressure and urgency of the work to be done with regard 
xo the teaching of the language to the newcomers v.id not allow 
much time to be spent drawing up a regular curriculum. The 
teachers, especially the better ones amongst them, realized the aim 
of the project and did their best to achieve it: they enabled 
students to speak Hebrew adequately, to have some knowledge 
of grammar, to read a newspaper and write a.short composition. 
However, the details of the curriculuin were not fixed and there 
were almost as many curricula as there were good teachers. The 
expansion of this network of teaching institutions which drew into 
the project many young and inexperienced teachers, and the 
realization of the importance of forming regular and uniform 
principles for mass education of immigrants and others, necessitated 
the working out of a fixed and regular curriculum which served 
as a guide to the teachers in their work. 

The Department for the Teaching of the Language of the 
Ministry of Education and Culture appointed 'preparatory com- 
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mittccs -for the purpose, and in September 1952 the draft of an 
official curriculum was issued to all adult institutions dealing With 
adult education. 

The ultimate aim of the student and the underlying principle 
of the curriculum were defined as follows: 

*An immigrant issuing from one of the educational institutions 
of the Department for the Teaching of the Language will have 
acqmrcd a satisfactory standard of knowledge of the Hebrew 
langtiagc and its culture. This knowledge will qualify him to 
become a good citizen of Israel.* 

In other words, the teaching of the living language is the main 
purpose of the curriculum. But, together with the acqmsition of 
the language and through it, a means of access into the culture 
and environment of Israel (withoiu which his assimilation is not 
complete) is given to the immigrant, who is usually entirely 
ignorant of them. 

This principle expanded the already broad education programme 
even further and forced teachers to give more attention to lessons 
in citizenship. 

The following are the details of the curriculum: 
Speaking. Active knowledge of words and idioms sufficient to hold 
a conversation on an everyday topic (in a supplement to the 
curriculum, a list of 1,500 basic words, chosen and arranged by 
a group of teachers and inspeaors and proposed as the minimum 
language material needed by the student, was distributed to 
teachers); ability to give a simple talk on life in Israel and its 
community; ability to understand a talk. 
Reading. Fluent reading of printed matter of a vowclled and 
non-vowclled text (material from a daily paper, and easy prose) ; 
reading of cursive but non-complicated writing (invitations, 
notices, letters, etc.). 
Writing. Clear and simple writing ; noting impressions and experi- 
ences (summaries, letters, reports, notes, etc.) in a clear and 
simple style. 

Grammar. General knowledge of the formation and use of the 
language. 

Literature. Knowledge of some classical writers through reading 

selections from their works. 
Scriptures. General knowledge of the stories of the Torah and the 

earlier prophets; some chapters from the Books of the Prophets. 
Legends. Selected chapters from the legends of the Wise. 
Knowledge of the country. General knowledge of the different zones 

of the country and its inhaWtants, the economy and problems 

of the country. 

History of Israel, General knowledge ofthc important eras in national 
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history with special stress on the ties of the nation to its land. 

Citizenship. Knowledge of the different Government institutions, 
the Zionist Organization and public organizations; the basic 
law of the State, types of settlements, Government economy, 
educational and cultural institutions, feasts and customs of Israel. 

Singing, Knowledge of selected folk, feast and national songs. 

The time allocated in each term to the various subjects was divided 

as follows: 



Subject 


Term A 


Term B 


Term C 


Term D 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Hebrew language (speaking, read- 










ing, writing, spelling, grammar) 


8i 


45 


30 


25 


Bible 


7' 


8 


12 


!2 


Traditional legends 


4' 


5 


5 


5 






5 


8 


10 


Knowledge of the country .... 


Included 
in 


f 


10 


10 




language 














12 


15 










15 




8 


8 


8 


8 



I. Stories told by the te»cher. 

3. Subjects related to topics of cooversatioa held in the langutf e lesiotw. 



The knowledge to be acquired has been fixed at a minimum 
compulsory for all types of educational institutions for adults 
— ulpanim and ulpaniot — approved by the Government. The dif- 
ference between the institutions does not therefore lie in the amount 
of knowledge acquired and the material included in the curriculum, 
but in the intensiveness and consequently the comparative length 
of the course. 

The above curriculum was adapted to the different institutions 
as follows : 



Institution 


Hours per 
week 


Length of 
course 
months 


Aver«te hours 
in entire course 


Ulpan 


30 


5 


6oo 




24 


6 


580 




20 


7 


560 




10 


10 


420 




4i 


20 


400 



A student vAio terminates a five-month course in an ulpan or a 
ten-month course in an ulpanit should acquire the same standard 
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of knowledge. Certain differences in the achievements of the two 
types should be expected, however, owing to the special teaching 
conditions of each type and the intellectual and social standard 
of the students. 

In the ulpan there are 600 hours in a complete course; the 
number of hours decreases in the other institutions to 400 in the 
popular ulpanxL It is obvious therefore that the ulparty through more 
exercise and repetition, inculcates a solider and completer know- 
ledge of the different subjects. On the other hand the longer 
period spent in the 'extensive' type of institutions has proved of 
invaluable help in acquiring the language, for the student's 
constant dealings with friends, work and family afford him many 
opportunities to absorb and digest what he learns. It can therefore 
be assumed that the results reached in all the types of institutions 
are more or less the same. 

Each course is divided into four terms: at the end of each term 
there are cxanwnations which qualify the student to be promoted 
to the next term. At the end of the four terms the student receives 
a government certificate of proficiency. An adult may, if necessary, 
stop his course of study at the end of a term and receive an official 
certificate stating that he has terminated that particular term. 
Should he wish to resume his studies in any of the courses opened 
in his neighbourhood he will be allowed to join the relevant term 
of the course according to his certificate. 

This uniformity in curriculum, with its division into terms and 
its proficiency examinations, has been introduced so as to give the 
maximum opportunity to every adult immigrant in any time and 
place. The new curriculum was introduced into educational 
institutions for adults at the beginning of the academic year 
^952-53- Its principles and the methods of carrying it out were 
explained to teachers in seminars held all over the country by the 
Department for the Teaching of the Language. 

The new curriculum has necessitated the publication of new 
school books for adults arranged according to its general lines and 
introducing the vocabulary of basic words included in the pro- 
gramme. The Department for the Teaching of the Language has 
accordingly set out to compile a new book on fundamental 
education for adults based on the principles of the curriculum. 
This book will be ready by the next academic year and will assist 
the teachers in their instruction of adults. The Department has also 
begun issuing a scries of education and reading publications on the 
different subjects included in the curriculum (the Bible, knowledge 
of the country, singing, etc.) which will serve as reading material 
for the students and a guide to the teachers. 

Furthermore, the weekly publication Prozdoty which was first 
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issued by the Ministry of Education and Culture three yeais ago 
and intended for new immigrants learning Hebrew, has pioved 
of considerable assistance to teachers. The publication is vowcUed 
and its style is clear and simple. At the end of each column a 
translation of difficult words and idioms is given in languages with 
which the immigrant is familiar. Another publication that has 
proved useful to the teacher is the daily Orner, which is issued by 
the General Federation of Jewish Workers. This publication too 
is vowclled and intended mainly for new immigrants. Both 
publications encourage public spirit and the sense of citizenship 
as well as helping to teach the immigrant the language. 

AUSTRALIA* 

The size of the problem facing the Australian authorities can be 
gauged from the fact that between 1947 and 1952 over 300,000 
non-British migrants arrived in Australia. Most of those new- 
comers knew little or no English. Their assimilation — their 
acceptance by the Australian community — depended very largely 
on their knowledge of English. The Australian community, 
isolated as it is geographically, has less of the linguistic tolerances 
which are customary in countries where several language minori- 
ties exist or where land boundaries represent language boundaries 
too. The Australian speaks only English (except in certain limited 
areas) and, moreover, over the whole country the English spoken 
is of remarkable regularity of vocabulary, pronunciation and 
intonation. 

To meet the situation, the Commonwealth Government set up 
in the Department of Immigration an assimilation division with 
the responsibility for organizing activities aimed to assist the 
eventual assimilation of newcomers, both British and alien. 

One of these activities is the provision for language instruction, 
free of charge. The Commonwealth Office of Education provides 
the technical services — advice on teaching methods, textbooks, 
posters, etc. The day-to-day administration is handled by the 
State Education Departments for each of the States of the Common- 
wealth. 

In any consideration of method in language teaching it is 
desirable not to overlook the factors outside those of purely 

I. 'Hits irction ii baird on the working'paper *The Lingtiiitic and Cultural Autmilation of 
Migrants in Australia', i rcparcd for the Ceylon ceminar throufh the good offices of the 
Australian NaUonal A<lv»sorv Committee for UnMco, in the Ntigrant Education Section of 
(he Cx}niinonwealth Office of Tducaiton under the technical direction of Mr. B. A. Pittman. 
The rditorial notes aie l>ajfd on the more recent information embodied »n 'Rcwwr of 
Migrant FI<lucation in Aiistraha', LdiuoUon N*wSt vol. 4. no. 6, December 19^3. 
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methodological reasoning which can and should affect the actual 
method developed. In discussions of niethod in language teaching 
^ hrsccondary schools (at least in the Western world), it is customary 
to accept as the unique pattern the school building with its hours, 
timetable, holidays, compulsory attendance, division into classes, 
fixed number of years in which to achieve a matriculation standard, 
training of teachers for the specific aims of the school system, etc. 

In the description of migrant education in Australia which 
follows, most of the teaching was however done within a frame- 
work which was dissimilar in the extreme to that regarded as 
normal in the teaching of languages. The main features which 
differentiated migrant education from more usual types of lan- 
guage instruction are set out below. 

The paramount influences on method must be the aims of the 
instruction and the time in which those aims have to be achieved. 
When the Australian Govemment decided to implement a pro- 
gramme for the teaching of English to those new Australians who 
did not speak English, it was obvious that inability to speak and 
understand spoken English was a major barrier which would 
condemn the newcomer either to isolation or to refuge in a smaller 
unit, a 'national' group within the community. Consequently, the 
English language teaching activities were seen as a means of 
providing the skills for immediate communication between the 
newcomer and the existing conununity — a very different matter 
from the teaching of a foreign language, say, French, to Australian 
children living in a purely English-speaking environment. New- 
comers urgently needed the language to become useful employees, 
to become good colleagues, to understand their environment, to 
become known to and by Australians. To meet this situation the 
aims of the instruction were laid down in this prder: 

To understand spoken English; to speak reasonably correct 
English; to read English; to write English. ' 

Within the restricted time available a very strong tendency 
developed for the first two aims to dominate more and more over 
the skills of literacy in language. Sometimes they became almost 
the unique object of instruction. This is not surprising since the 
European saw so much in his surroundings to puzzle and confuse 
him that he realized that if he could talk to Australians he could 
solve many of his queries. In turn, the student's opinion became 
a pressure on teachers to provide for the dominant needs. 

In the early stages of the imniigration scheme the teaching of 
English was concentrated almost exclusively in two or three 
reception centres. It was in these centres where the pressures of 
restricted time were felt most severely (throughout 1949 and 1950 
the adult new Australians at reception centres had an average of 
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fewer than three weeks with 27, hours instruction daily, during 
which an attempt was made to lay a basis for learning English). 
Here the needs of the newcomer to master the tongue of his new 
environment were most clearly and constantly felt both by the 
new Australian and by his teacher. It wai in the reception centres 
therefore that the main effort for the improvement in techniques 
was made. The need of the student became the inspiration to the 
teacher to analyse, recast and streamline his teaching to produce 
the most eiTective results in the shortest possible time. 

The rigorous time-limit imposed in the early stages of migrant 
education had other implications for method — it meant that the 
period allowed for 'subconscious auditory assimilation*^ of lin- 
guistic material, for instance, was cut down drastically and finally 
almost eliminated in the classroom. 

Although the situation described above no longer exists at the 
time of writing, the influence of the early period still persists and 
the search for effective techniques still goes on. The main media 
now relied upon for teaching English are evening continuation 
classes all over Australia (administered and staffed by the State 
Education Departments), three radio sessions which are a regular 
week-end feature, and a correspondence course which caters for 
students unable to attend classes. 

The numbers of students dealt with, as well as the time available 
for teaching them, had an influence on the methods developed in 
these formative years. It was common for newcomers to arrive at 
the rate of io,ooo to 20,000 a month during the years^ 1950-51 
and a strong tendency developed to adopt methods which could 
in any emergency lend themselves to mass teaching and mass 
practice. With some 16,000 students attending 1,200 evening 
continuation classes, the bulk of teaching is now done in class- 
room situations and with smaller classes than is usual in normal 
daytime class instruction. 

Another matter of importance to method in secondary school 
language teaching is that of motivation, and a successful secondary 
school teacher has to watch very carefully that he maintains the 
students' interest in the foreign language that he is teaching, 
Motiva ion needs, it would seem, a constant scries of short-term 
interests (to maintain the strength of motives in the adolescent to 
learn a foreign tongue) as well as long-term interests. For this 
reason the personality gifts of the teacher rank very high in 
successful teaching* In addition he may use quite a battery of 
reaiia and aids to help in the maintenance of motivation. It is not 
too much to say that successful instruction in secondary language 

I. n. h. Palmer, Tht Snnittfic Study tnd Ttthint q/ Lontvu**! Yonken-on-Hudion, N.Y., World 
hook Company, 1917. 
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teaching is very frequently connected with this matter of student 
motivation rather than with the organization of the material to 
be taught. 

In the teaching of English to new Australians, however, moti- 
vation to learn English was usually sufficiently powerful in the new 
English-speaking environment to permit the neglect of some of the 
means of stimulating interest necessary in secondary school lan- 
guage teaching with children. It was therefore possible to cut 
away a great deal of material and to attempt to streamline the 
entire programme, with linguistic aims as the overriding con- 
sideration. The emphasis passed in our programme from the means 
of motivation to the linguistic material, and the material to be 
taught became the primary concern of the technical staff. 

Another influence on the teaching programme and its methods 
throughout the entire history of the migrant education scheme is 
that students attended and still attend classes voluntarily. There 
is no compulsion to learn English and, as learning a language to cvm 
a relatively simple stage of skill involves a good deal of effort on 
the part of the student, there was a continual need to *seir the 
material to the students, especially with advanced classes. This 
involved thought and action by teachers, administrators and 
technicians. The methods and material used had to be adjusted 
closely to fit not only the long-term but also the short-term needs 
of the student, including his immediate domestic, social and 
vocational needs. In general, too, the student wanted to speak 
English in class as much as possible. He had a strong feeling that 
he required (as indeed he did) copious practice and this permitted 
the introduction of more techniques based on chorus responses than 
would seem to be the case in other educational institutions dealing 
with language teaching. 

Methods developed in Australia in migrant education should 
be seen in relation to the administrative framework in which they 
were developed. To summarize, the features of that framework 
were ihc very short period allowed for instruction, jvoluntary 
attendance by students, the high student-teacher ratio (at least in 
the formative years) and the strong motivation in the adult student 
to acquire the linguistic skills. 

It is necessary before considering in detail the methods adopted 
and recommended in migrant education in Australia to make 
some brief reference to the complexity of the material to be taught. 
Language teaching involves sets of related problems so complex 
and involved that some guidaticc to the teacher is necessary at 
every stage. The individual teacher is rarely in a position to spare 
the time for the organization of the materia! he desires to teach. 
In the past, teachers' ideas on language instruction have suffered 
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from ovci-iiniplificatioii, and the dead hand of tradition has lain 
heavily on the practitioner. However, with the development of 
Hnguistic 5>ciencc and especially with its application to the class- 
room, it is pos^sible to formulate a set of principles which, while 
lingnistically sound generally, can be applied to a problem of 
method. The work done by the histitute of Education, London, 
on English as a foreign language, by Ogden and Richards, by 
Fries in Michigan, are significant of the new trend — the immediate 
application to the classroom of the results of linguistic science. 

What is to be taught? What words? What phrases? What 
collocations? What sentences? What intonation patterns? How 
are they to be taught? How are they to be practised, revised in the 
classroom, revised in supplementary reading? Even if we know 
what words are necessary, our problem is not solved, because the 
*heavy duty' words ol English are over-burdened with meanings, 
with semantic varieties. 0/*has 63 meanings listed in the Oxford 
Dictionary. The Thorndyke count showed 544 different semantic 
values for the word set. ^Which of the semantic varieties of the 
essential words are to be selected for teaching? And having made 
the necessary selection of matter, a problem of greater difficulty 
emerges — in what order is the material to be taught? Even when 
that problem is dealt v/ith (however empirically) others emerge. 
With Professor Pattison^ of the London Institute of Education, 
Australian experience confirms that the main difficulty in the 
teaching of a language is not the learning of vocabulary at all but 
the provision of a method or means to make the vocabulary 
^operative*. 

Unlike a subject such as mathematics, where the very logic of 
the subject provides much of its own order of presentation of 
new material and no teacher would lightly depart from the pro- 
gression of theorems already established, in language teaching the 
instructor mast be capable of the most rigid control of words and 
patterns — and even intonation, if he is to present his material 
efficiently in the new language. Translation can be and is used to 
make up for deficiencies in the ordering of material. 

Considerations of the frequency of the words to he taught could 
not be overlooked. In the short period available for instruction it 
was essenti.il that the student be taught the indispensable word. 
As is well known, the structure and mechanism of English is such 
that a tjronp of very common monosyllables supply the links 
between the words of meaning and in any frequency count these 
Mieavy duly* monosyllabic words dominate numerically and 
provide a-, it weie the background of Enijlisli into which meaning 

I. n pAtttvHi. AJ,lit.i on hiufurtrttM tntoCKitr j/K^i^UsH lAnjtti^f rtJih ni^ ViU*>.^%^i\ of Lnudiin, 
it November t%n. 
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is fitted or, if you prefer it, the mortar which binds the bricks 
together. 

These 'structural* words are words such as: a, t/u^ /, hcy shcy tV, 
wasy isy are^ didy doeSy doy aty ofy in, to, byy hisy hevy theityyouTy thisy that. 
A glance at this list will show that they are not words which can 
be taught with the same ease as cupy saucer y hat. You cannot pick up 
any object and teach 'structural* words— they just don't lend them- 
selves to that sort of treatment. They cannot be taught in isolation. 
In order to be taught effectively they would have to be incorpo- 
rated into a phrase or a sentence. Their incorporation into 
phrases would do violence to other considerations, e.g. the English 
verb would not achieve its normal frequency, and there scene*' to 
be no alternative but the incorporation of thcjic words into 
sentences and the teaching of the whole sentence ai .ht: unit of 
instruction. 

Whatever may be the merits of translation as a method (and 
they appear very doubtful) or as an auxiliary of a method, the 
fact remains that translatory teaching was early realized to be 
totally unsuitable to the teaching of English to new Australians. 
The reasons were not far to seek and were, in the first place, 
administrative rather than ' lethodofogical. Classes of 40 could 
and did contain students 01 many nationalities (sometimes as 
many as 16 nationalities) and this fact precluded any use of 
translation into the mother tongue of the student. The loss of the 
time devoted to translation, had it been adopted under these 
conditions, would have been disastrous, and the lessons would 
have become boring in the extreme to the nnajority of students. 
On purely lingubtic grounds the most powerful argument against 
translation as a constant teacliing mediuxn was that the semantic 
varieties of pommon English words cannot be translated by single 
words of mother tongues without the safeguards of lengthy periods 
of study in which to explore meanings. 

There is a very sharp lesson for every language teacher in 
Palmer's semantic analysis of the English word here and its equiva- 
lent in French. Apart from its 'core' meaning of id it is translated 
by void or icouiez when elliptical, on occasions by tenez by ga in 
ga et Ih {here and there), hy jusqu^id (up to here) and in its collocations 
herey there and everywhere by partout. And these are only a few of the 
main uses. There is a strong tendency for the actual creation of 
errors by unguarded translation. After all, a teacher who tells 
students, say, that the French for on is sur should not be surprised 
if the student subsequently translates on my left as sur ma gauche 
when he should say h ma gauche or on Tuesday as sur mardi unless the 
teacher has given almost as much weight in his teaching to the 
exceptions to his own generalization as to the original translation 
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itself. With the change of emphasis from the structural in a sound 
language course, extreme care must be taken with the common 
structurals. They are heavy duty words, and when used in different 
ways their translation changes in another tongue. It would seem 
that the main semantic varieties would have to be thoroughly 
catalogued and taught separately — and if this has to be done there 
is much to be said for their presentation in situations which will 
clarify the various meanings without recourse to translation. But 
even when mis-translation is not likely, there is a serious objection 
to its habitual use. The intervention of a second language between 
the thought and its spoken expression is a formidable bar to 
fluency— an unnecessary bar, for the skilful teacher who teaches 
in situation can train his students to form a direct association 
between thought and speech. 

Nor was it possible for administrative reasons to use translation 
in the very n:uch more acceptable wiy that it w<is used in some 
of the courses developed under the I .S. Army Special Training 
Programme 1942-45. The student in these courses could be 
informed in his native tongue at the end of the lesson or at the 
end of the week what had been taught, and could be given in- 
formation on the linguistic background to the teaching material 
with special reference to and comparison with the students* 
tongues. 

There is no doubt that a teacher who has a knowledge both of 
the students* tongues and of the language to be taught will, other 
tilings being equal, be the more effective teacher; but his main 
claim will rest on the degrees of emphasis with which he teaches 
various grammatical facts in anticipation of the errors which will 
arise owing to the structure, semantics, pronunciation and in- 
tonation of his students* native languages. He will be in a stronger 
position to discriminate between the individual idiosyncrasies in 
his students* errors from observing the more general ones. He 
should be quicker to devise remedial drills at all stages. 

Linguists capable of uniting effective teaching methods with 
the necessary theoretical knowledge were not available for ihe 
staffs of the reception centres. Consequently there remained no 
option but to use English, the language to be taught, as the actual 
teaching language too in the generality of cases. If translation is 
unsuitable and the language to be taught has to be the medium of 
instruction, the method will clearly be a ^direct* one. In view of 
time limitations it would be impossible to expect success by an 
* uncontrolled* direct method. It was necessary thai the steps jn 
the presentation of the words and sentences of the new tongue in 
the classroom be so closely organized and integrated that no student 
could claim with justice that the language was incomprehensible. 
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the early experiments insufficient control of sentences and 
vocabulary in the classroom did cause this complaint and indeed 
the inexperienced teacher still gives rise to difficulties of his own 
making. 

With persistence and effort, however, the teacher can acquire 
the necessary skill in the control of his material and while it is 
impossible to say that all phases of the scheme of the teaching of 
EngKsh to new Australians arc in the hands of persons able and 
willing to control their speech, there is a sincere effort to clarify the 
students' problems in comprehension by controlling the structure 
taught and used in teaching. 

Basic English textbooks were used both in the language teaching 
in the pre-embarkation stage in Europe and in shipboard education 
because it was felt that it provided, especially in the early stages, 
a very sound approach toproblems. Whatever its excellencies, and 
they are many, Basic is base* on an Island' vocabulary which was 
not entirely suited to use with students who were to be plunged 
almost immediately on arrival in Australia into the linguistic 
jumble of an English-speaking community. By its limitations uf 
vocabulary, which are also its pride, Basic English was unsuitable 
for use as an introduction to a community which certainly did 
not restrict its vocabulary. 

Grammar has an essential role to play in any scheme of language 
teaching. The question to be resolved is the nature and place of 
that role. It is common in secondary school language work to 
bring to the classroom grammatical notions and vocabulary. As a 
result one of the commonest complaints of language teachers is 
that students do not know the grammar of their own tongue 
properly before beginning the study of a second. It is not too much 
to say that it is unlikely that the criticism will ever be answered, 
since ^grammar' for the native speaker is a very different matter 
froni grammar for the foreigner in any tongue. The aim of the 
one is the correction of common errors in the native speaker and 
the aim of the other is the diametrically opposed one of the 
analysis of the basic mechanism of the language — a mechanism 
which the native born speaker has at his command on arrival at 
school. 

The role played by grammar in the Australian scheme was 
confined to its exhaustive study prior to the compilation of the 
syllabus and the application of these findings in the syllabus. 
English grammar was studied with Jespcrsen, Palmer, de Saussure, 
Stur^rvart, Boduier, Curme, Ncsfield, Fowler and a host of others. 
Gra, r largely dictated the logical ordering of the syllabus, 
proviw ich of the material on which structures were grouped 
and wa ^uchstone for final reference. But grammar and its 
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terminology were banished from the classroom. There is no point 
in telling Ukrainian peasants that the and a were 'articles* when 
the entire concept of the 'article' is missing from their own tongue. 
In the methods recommended to the teacher of migrants in 
Australia the basic tenet is that the creation of language habits 
is the aim — not linguistic analysis. Analysis can only have a 
legitimate place in the few classes composed of persons with highef 
education and considerable linguistic experience. The need was 
felt for a syllabus aimed at the structural difficulties of students, 
with which could be linked as closely as possible the immediate 
social and vocational needs of students. 

Considerable difficulty has been experienced in reconciling 
several apparently irreconcilable and contradictory tendencies into 
a syllabus graded on purely structural lines. There was the demand 
on the one hand for speech formulas to fit social and vocational 
needs of the students (indeed, class attendance depended to a 
great extent on its supply); on the other hand there was the need 
for a form of instruction which would introduce the linguistically 
ungifted by gradual and well-graded steps to the new language. 
There was the classroom difficulty of having students of extremely 
varying degrees of linguistic ability, and the quite different 
difficulty, in wclUgraded classes, presented by students of a variety 
of nationalities whose native languages were structurally very 
diverse and whose difficulties in English had to be approached 
from widely differing points of view. Those students whose lan- 
guages differed most markedly from English were the Slavonic 
group who required instruction and concentrated drills on many 
sU uctural points that could be quickly absorbed by other groups, 
e.g. German, Italian and Dutch. 

Part I of a recommended syllabus was produced and published 
in 1951 bythe Commonwealth Officeof Education for theguidancc 
of instructors and teachers of Engliali to new Australians. Parts II 
and III followed in J 932,* These syllabuses were the concerted effort 
of expericiiced instructors and combined the order and methods 
thry had employed and found successful in the classroom. They 
presupposed the practice of 'situational' leaching, i.e. the presen- 
tation of structures tc be taught in a situation with concrete illus- 
tr itioris, followed by drill situations in which persons and objects 
mentioned were actually present and in which the students 
responded in speech to the situation in front of them. 

The syllabuses also assumed that the teacher could not or pre- 
ferred not to make use of the students* languages and give explana- 
tions of usage. Therefore thcsituationhad to be self-explanatory, and 

I. rh"jf have now uc^n .? m^I an\l it]cor(>oiatcd ui one special istuc of tiniUsh, <i Utw Laig'Mit. 
sol i no. I ^September S\tlncy, Ofltce of li<l>»c*uoiJ. 
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while each one dealt with a grammatical structure, the rule 
involved was not to be presented as such but was to be made self- 
evident and to be practised by the students until its use became 
habitual. It is obvious that the progression from structure to 
structure must follow a logical development with regard to 
difficulty and to the relation of structures as well as to frequency 
of usage; the question of suitability for situational teaching had 
also to be considered. 

As an example, the patterns I can go y I must go, IwillgOy follow 
the same structural form in English. The first two (with can and 
must) have the same form in other languages, whereas the third 
(the future tense) is different except in German and Dutch. 
Therefore, in the syllabus, can was taught first (on the score of 
frequency and immediate need), must next, and then the future 
form. Again, for two different reasons, the present continuous 
tense was taught before the present of habit. Firstly, in a situation 
moving before the students* eyes, the present continuous form 
(/ am goingy etc.) was the correct one to use, secondly it followed 
logically from the firsv few units of the syllabus, in which the 
present tense of the verb to be had been taught. The verb to have 
was taught at a fairly wide interval after the verb to bsy because it 
had been found that Slavonic students confused to he and to have 
on account of their lack in the Slav languages. 

Since at this stage the greatest number of students were women 
who were being accomodated in camps while awaiting homes with 
their husbands, this syllabus made use of a vocabulary that was 
considered essential for women. At the same time the grammatical 
progression was fixed for any type of student — male or female. It 
was only necessary to change the vocabulary and the suggested 
situations to suit the syllabus to any group of people. For example, 
the feminine situation illustrated by the formula : there^s a sheet on 
the bedy could quite easily be changed to a masculine one illustrated 
by : there* s a hammer on the bench. 

In its final form the syllabus was divided into three columns. 
Column A was concerned with the strict logical progression of 
grammatical structures from which there was to be no departure. 
Column B contained social formulas that departed in some respects 
from the order of Column A but was linked as closely as possible. 
It also contained some grammatical structures that were so 
necessary in intercourse in the community that they were incorpo- 
rated—but only in their simplest form — in this column. Teachers 
were expected to drill them more intensively in connexion with 
Column A at a later stage. Column C contained suggestions for 
combining previously learned structures in revisionary drills. 

The elementary syllabus in a tentative form was sent out for a 
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trial period to experienced instructors, whose comments were 
incorporated in the published version. Part I — the elementary 
s>llabus — stopped at a point where it was felt that students would 
have a fairly adequate speech mechanism to cope with normal 
situations. 

In Parts II and III most of the common structures of the English 
language were dealt with. They were graded from the point of 
view of logical progression and of difficulty. The principle of 
frequency of usage compelled to some extent a delay in intro- 
ducing certain comparatively simple structures. It must be 
admitted too that there 'Aas a little criticism of the delay in intro- 
ducing some more difficult structures which teachers felt to be 
essential to their students' needs. Parts II and III continued the 
Column A of Part I, but here the resemblance ended. Columns 
B and C were replaced by Columns D, E and F. Column D was 
concerned with oral and written composition. It consisted of 
suggestions for the treatment of semantic varieties of verbs and 
prepositions, and for practice in word order and the use of tenses 
and various common collocations. 

Column E contained forms of English for social use and suggested 
various common formulas to fit common situations. Column F 
consisted of word mechanisms, i.e. examples of word formations 
that are typically English and which might help the student in his 
manipulation of the vocabulary of the language, e.g. the formation 
of various types of compound nouns or of adjectives. These were 
not intended to be taught as word lists, but were given as sug- 
gestions for development in oral expression fitting the interests of 
students* 

It was found impracticable to fix the order of the units in 
Columns D, E and F, though, as far as possible, they were linked 
with the structural units of Column A, but the teacher was 
advised to select those units which best fitted the needs of his class. 

While the elementary syllabus dealt mainly with the spoken 
language, Parts II and III linked the spoken with the literar> and 
written languages. It was felt that this syllabus taken as a whole 
showed a distinct advance especially in the gradual introduction 
of forms that were likely to prove stumbling blocks to students, 
e.J5» the articles and the tenses. 

The constant demand for a textbook was answered in July 1948 
by the appearance of the first edition of English for Newcomns to 
Australia^ and in January 1951 the second edition. The latter was 
a much enlarged version of the first and included presentation 
of structures, exercises, substitution tables, verb series, pronunci- 
ation drills and reading material. The introduction of structures 
was somewhat hasty in many cases, the vocabulary largely 
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uncontrolled and in the more advanced section there was an 
overuse of grammatical terminology, but it had attractions for the 
student, especially the student conditioned to a heading' approach 
to a foreign tongue. 

In 1952 appeared the third edition, which was based on the three 
syllabuses. It consisted of a student's book and a teacher's book, 
the latter including tried suggestions for the presentation of the 
units in situation and for drilling the structures. 

The order and speed of introduction of many units was some- 
what different from that of the syllabus, as the composition of 
classes was rapidly changing, the preponderance of Slavonic 
students having given way to German, Italian and Dutch. How- 
ever, the needs of the former as well as those of some other groups, 
e.g. Lebanese, were not neglected. 

The form of the textbook shows considerable compression, as 
space and expense were a consideration. There were no illus- 
trations, wnich, in any case, are hardly necessary in *situational* 
teaching, but exercises were fairly profuse — this in answer to the 
problem of the teacher who might be faced with two or even three 
groups at different standards of attainment. Though the textbook 
was not aimed at the student who had already attained con- 
siderable proficiency in English, it was found by most teachers 
that even the elementary stages provided him with acceptable 
remedial clrills for the errors of advanced students. 

Having arrived at the point where it is decided that translation 
will not be employed, that the seritence vnll be the unit of in- 
struction and that new words will be introduced in sentences, how 
is the material to be taught in the classroom? First it will have to 
be presented and secondly it will have to be drilled. 

Presentation is the part of teaching where the student role is 
listening and watching. The teacher is active — and describes his 
activity in English. It is essential that presentation should be clear, 
unhurried, and carefully controlled. The situation should be 
decided in advance and some thought given to the gestures and 
objects to be used by the teacher to present with conviction and 
clarity. The teacher may repeat his action and his words two or 
three times at quickening speeds, he may write the formula on the 
blackboard and the class may then repeat the sentence also. 

With a slow class a second presentation with different objects 
may be advisable. Suppose, for example, it is desired to teach 
betweeriy known objects are taken and the presentation might be: 
Tlu plate is between the knife and the fork the objects being clearly 
visible to all and the teacher indicates them as he mentions them 
or if the class were men — more interested in tools than in knives 
and forks— the presentation might be: The hammer is between the 
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chisel and the saw. It is the slructiiral word which is bein^ taught 
not the names of the objects— they can be changed at will always 
provided they are known, for new content words must not be intio- 
duced until the structure is quite familiar. 

As any reader of Palmer's works knows, substitution is regarded 
as the best basis for fluency exercises and substitution was recom- 
mended and used as the second stage in the teaching process of each 
semantic unit. It is not too much to say that a language teacher 
who neglects substitution as a classroom exercise is depriving him- 
self of his most powerful weapon if the teaching is based on 
sentence patterns for the pattern remains a single instance unless it 
is ^universalized'. (It must be said, to the credit of the old 'gr^"^- 
matical* approach, that this quality of universality was one of its 
real advantages.) That is to say, if a sentence pattern such as There 
is a cup on the table, was to be taught, substitution o{ cup by, say, 
platey knife, fork, hammery chisel, peg, box of niaiches should be practised 
and it was found that, if the teacher procured the actual objects, 
very rapid and effective drills could be r^one in chonr- by the class 
in response to the manipulation of the objects by the teacher. It is 
important to realize that the class repeats the whole sentence, no; 
merely the new word. Tlie particular value of substitution as a 
teaching device lies in the fact that the framework of the sentence 
is unaltered. This throws the repetitive mechanism in the correct 
place — on to the structure of the sentence. While the content 
Svords* are being changed the framework received the amount of 
repetition which it needs and deserves, for i* is the framework and 
not the ^content* word which is being taught. 

In order to give the student the maximum practice in the 
structure of his new language and in order to give practice in 
rhythm and intonation, the concept of the *drill situation' became 
the one which finally dominated the last stage of teaching process 
recommended for new Australians. Tliis means in practice that 
repetition from material written on a blackboard is replaced by 
repetition in response to a rapidly changing situation controlled 
by the teacher. It was found possible to produce a drill situation 
to fit any structure, elementary, intermediate, or advanced, and 
the principles governing the selection of the situation were that 
the objects used should be easily procurable and easily manipu- 
lated, and that the situation could be so organized that the 
student could do a great portion of all the speech done in class, 
either in chorus or individually — the teacher's role being reduced 
to organizing the situation and controlling student reaction by 
gesture or mo\emcnt of some kind rather than by the interrogative 
form of question-answer technique. 

An advantage which has proved in practice to be a valuable 
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quality of good drill situations is the speed with which revision 
can be done. Drills should be varied when revised, i.e. the structure 
should be constant while the meaning is new, otherwise the structure 
taught may remain too closely tied in the student's mind with the 
presentation in the teaching situation which he first saw and repeat- 
ed — that is to say, a student might legitimately and regularly use a 
structure like there^s a cup on the table, there^s a fork on the table^ there^s a 
plate on the table^ and not realize that he could use basically the same 
strucimc in tfure^s a man at the door, there^s someone on the air, 

English has a stress and intonation peculiar to itself as have, of 
course, most of the languages of the globe, but English is peculiar 
in that stress and intonation probably play more part in the 
comprehension than in most languages. In most languages the 
weakening of the unstressed syllables docs not seem to be as marked 
as in English. The ^ sound to which all but a few vowels are 
reduced in English when unstressed constitutes so characteristic a 
feature of the language that misconception and misunderstanding 
can occur when the rhythm and the weakening of this sound are 
not incorporated in the speech of the student. Nor do many 
languages have the same degree of stress on the main syllables as 
English. Briefly, it would be true to say that in English we empha- 
size more but we also weaken more than in most other tongues. 
This quality of English is very rarely appreciated when the student 
is dealing with isolated words, but when the sentence is the unit 
of teaching and care is taken with the rhythmic pattern of that 
sentence, then the rhythm becomes familiar to the student from 
the first and considerable time can be saved in the acquisition of 
fluency. Rhythm can become an ally of the teacher and a very 
powerful one, for it is a very much more primitive matter than 
some of the other qualities of languages which may have to be 
learned through the intellect. A strong argument for the teaching 
of English in sentence patterns is the emphasis which rhythm 
acquires in this type of teaching. 

Attention to rhythmic speech has been found a valuable aid in 
classes of disparate standards. Generally the more advanced 
students have learned English in Europe or from reading or have 
picked it up in the community and, while their command of the 
language may be fairly adequate for practical purposes, they 
have acquired so many defects of speech that they are very willing 
to join in chorus drills with the elementary students in an effort to 
remedy faults of pronunciation, rhythm and intonation. Many 
of them, indeed, are forcibly struck by the discovery of the differ- 
ences between their own language and English and the fact 
that the transference of old speech habits to the new language has 
been the cause of most of their speech peculiarities. 
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It might be possible in a coiiise aimed solely at the ability to 
read in English to exclude altogether considerations of intonation. 
However, intonation plays a veiy great part in meaning in spoken 
Eiiglish and is often indicative of the speaker's state of mind and, 
as our students have to deal immediately with Australians both 
in social and official situations, it was necessar\ not to overlook 
the social implications behind our melody of speech. So few 
speakers are aware of the actual mechanics of intonation they 
habitually employ, and so little exact information about it is 
available in a popular form that would appeal to teachers whose 
special interests are not linguistic, that this aspect of English has 
not been as adequately treated as it might be. It is accepted, 
however, that the teacher's intonation should be controlled to the 
same extent as the grammatical structures he uses, that the 
intonation patterns practised should be limited to those most 
frequently used and to those whose implications are the most 
neutral, and that the simplest forms should be drilled before 
variations and complexities— especially those of an emotional 
nature— are int»*oduced. In teaching with substitution on a 
structural pattern, students are given considerable practice in 
intonation when the same tone is adhered to in every sentence of 
the substitution table. Teachers who have attended schools 
conducted for teachers of new Australians have been given 
simplified information on this subject and the textbook, English 
for Newcomers to Australia^ gives advice about the patterns to 
employ in the classroom. 

Pronunciation— so seriously regarded by foreign learners of a 
language — has always received the attention it deserves. For the 
reception centres charts were prepared containing lists of words 
to drill specific vowel sounds and teachers were urged to give 
concentrated drills on those sounds which gave difficulty, parti- 
cularly those which did not occur in the learner's own language 
and tliose which he confused in speaking, e.g. the consonants 
QJ and final /; the vowels i and /, a and e. 

In the third edition of the textbook, pronunciation drills were 
based on knowledge of the sound systems of the major linguistic 
groups to be found in classes, and lists were arranged to draw the 
teacher's attention to errors due to differences between the 
languages, e.g. sounds which were peculiar to English, or which 
were used in different positions in words or in different groupings 
from those of the student's language or in which spelling was 
likely to mislead. Drills were, in short, to be aimed at perfecting 
those sounds which students i,enerally confused in speech, with a 
consequent confusion of moaning. All advice to teachers with 
regard to the actu.^^l mechi\nics of speech has been based on a 
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comparison of languages and the prime needs of students to under- 
stand and to nuke themselves easily understood. 

Although the teaching of the English language was the major 
aim in the Australian experiment with our newcomers, a sub- 
sidiary but important activity was the teaching of background 
material and the provision of general information on Australia. 
It was found necessary, owing to the difficulties of the partly 
known language, to concentrate on the practical aspects of every- 
day life first (such matters as postage, coinage, clothing, food prices 
could be dealt with on a very restricted vocabulary provided 
always that the concrete materials were actually present). It was 
even possible in the first week at a reception centre with an 
elementary class to deal simply with certain Australian resources 
— metals lent themselves to adequate treatment with samples of 
ore or metal and a large-scale map. Even figures of output can be 
included in this type of instruction. 

Posters were prepared, and sent to all teachers, about the every- 
day matters of Australian life — the beach, food, banks, police, 
fauna and flora, tools, etc. and the posters could be used several 
times with sentence structures of varying difficulty. For example, 
a picture of a platypus in a very elementary class could be used for 
this type of talk: 

*This is a platypus. This is a picture of a platypus. This is the 
head of the platypus and that is the tail. These are the four feet of 
the platypus. This is the tail of the platypus. The platypus has a 
head, a body and a tail. It has two eyes; it has four feet and it has 
a coat — a fine coat.' A few days later it might be possible to deal 
with the same picture somewhat in the following manner: 

^There's a platypus in the water. It*s swimming. It*s looking for 
food. That's its nest in the bank of the river. The coat of the 
platypus is soft and valuable. You must not kill platypuses. They 
arc not dangerous. They cannot Kte you, they cannot fly, they 
can walk and they can swim. They like swimming better than 
walking.' 

Later again, when the present of habit is taught, the same 
picture could i)e used for more advanced talks: 

*This is a platypus. It's an Australian animal. It's a funny 
animal. It has a beak like a duck^ it swims like a fish, it lays eggs 
like a hen and it eats worms, tadpoles, and shrimps. It lives in the 
banks of streams right from Queensland to South Australia. It is a 
mammal. You mustn't kill platypuses.* 

Thus information could be linked with sentence structure in the 
teaching points of language which had been covered. These talks 
are usually short but if the control is good, the teaching is a 
rewarding experience as students appreciate the fact that they 
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arc getting information in English after a few days' instruction. 

As instruction progressed, the major industries of Australia 
could be covered. Posters were produced to cover the wool, metal, 
steel, gold industries and in such a way as to be readily linked with 
common sentence structures. When the past tense was taughv, the 
historical background of Australia could be covered. It was found 
that the approach most appreciated by newcomers was that which 
showed historical forces making the Australian character today. 
A syllabus of suggested topics of proved interest to newcomers was 
prepared and circulated amongst teachers in Reception Centres 
and, in May 1952, a Bulletin was issued by the Commonwealth 
OflSce of Education for teachers of English classes. 

The main form migrant education activity takes at the present 
time (March 1953)^ is the evening continuation class. Staffed by 
State school teachers administered by the States meeting in 
schoolrooms up and down the length and breadth of Australia, 
nearly seventeen thousand students meet to learn English in 1,1250 
classes — the student-teacher ratio is about 14 : i which appears 
quite reasonable for language classes. These lessons are provided 
free of charge to the newcomer and a very sincere effort is made 
by most teachers to do the best they can for their evening students. 
The numbers of students attending is on the increase and the 
teacher in many localities is acting as a link between the new- 
comer and the community in which he finds himself The methodo- 
logical problem, however, is by no means simple, for small isolated 
classes usually contain students of very different standards of 
achievement in English. 

In order to provide some guidance to tlic teacher of evening 
continuation classes, who as a rule is a primary teacher with no 
special training in language teaching, a bi-monthly bulletin 
English. . . A New Language is published by the Common w^th 
Office of Education and distributed to all teachers of classes of 
new Australians. In addition two or three-day vacation seminars 
are yearly organized in all States to give teachers an opportunity 
to see demonstrations, to discuss their common problems and to 
provide an opportunity to view English as a fordgn language.* 
Experience has shown that the teacher who has for years taught 
'English' as a subject to the native born speaker of the language 
has to revise his classroom technique completely in order to teach 
the language effectively to foreigners. 

In the preparation of material for teaching English by radio, 
vigorous limitations have been imposed on vocabulary, since every 

1. According to information publiihcd in December i953i there were at that time ita63 
continuation classes with a total enrolment of M>034. 

2. A more rcrent development is the provision of regional schools of one evening's duration. 
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word used must be taught clcai ly by sound effect, or given accurate 
meaning through the situation. Although a booklet is produced 
each month to accompany the broadcasts,^ it is felt that they must 
be sdf-suflSdcnt, without recoune to a visual aid. The aim of the 
elementary course has therefore been to incorporate a minimum 
of words into a maximum number of sentence patterns. In general 
the structural approach described above has been used in all tlie 
media of instruction. The sentence remains the unit of instruction, 
and substitution of the noun is the common form of teaching both 
in the elementary and in the advanced sessions. It proved im- 
possible to use translation as practised by the BBC, for the simple 
reason that too many languages were involved, but the almost 
insuperable task of teaching English by radio without translation 
has been attempted with considerable success. 

The choice of situation has been the ail important element in 
the radio teaching since upon that depended the comprehension 
and absorption of both the structure to be taught and a proportion 
of the vocabulary, Since the structures cannot, in the early lessons 
at any rate, be cither translated or explained, their meaning and 
use must be self-evident — a natural and clear-cut element of the 
situation as it is presented or evolved. Hence the choice of a 
domestic setting for all the situations, as the normal life of the 
home, mails, telephone calls, gardening, odd jobs, shopping, etc. 
may be regarded as the highest common factor in the experience 
of all Western nationalities. Over and above this, a further service 
has been demanded of the situations and has influenced their 
handling. The programmes arc addressed to foreign language 
jpcalers within an English-speaking community. The situations 
have therefore been used to define and illuminate the Australian 
version of the westernized domestic scene* 

The particular audience addressed has influenced the type of 
session in one further respect. Our sessions are aimed at a large 
and extraordinarily varied group of people, including the educated 
and the uneducated, the technician, the professional and the 
labourer . . . but almost certainly containing only a very small 
percentage of people who would under anything but the over- 
whelming force of circumstances have become language students. 
Considerable effort therefore has been expended to make the 
sessions as lively and attractive and as easy to listen to as possible, 
and to treat the language difficulties of the foreigner with tact and 
humour. The presence of a foreigner — Paul — on the programme. 



1. According to the Utest information, thrtt leuon* »re bro»dcjut c»ch week, elementary, 
intermediiite and advanced . the elementary course lasts for 33 wceki. iiivuled into two festions 
of six months* dviration each, broadcast concurrently. The booklet now has a circulation 
of 18,000. 
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in spite of the very obvious disadvantage of giving an imperfect 
example to the listener, 5s due to the non-translatory character of 
the sessions. The making and correcting of an error is the simplest 
method of demonstrating certain difficultiec of the language. 

Of special value is the opportunity givin for audience partici- 
pation in the section called *Say It With PauP, when the listeners 
have the satisfaction of identifying themselves with Paul by 
practising the structures and substitution tables with the new 
Australian performer as he repeats the required words and 
sentences after one of the Australian performers. 

The advanced Sunday programme is treated in a very similar 
manner to the elementary sessions but is based on a wider range 
of structures and vocabulary, and a correspondingly wider choice 
of characterizations and Australian scenes. 

.\ correspondence course, prepared by the Commonwealth 
Office of Education, of 24 lessons is sent to any new Australian who 
desires to learn English and is unable to attend evening classes. 
In December iQj2, 10,029 students were ^actively on course* and 
143 tutors were engaged on the correction of papers and guiding 
of their students. The course follows the methodological ideas 
common ti> all a,sp<*cts of our teaching — there is rigid vocabulary 
control with a vocational and social bias, sentence patterns 
incoiporate the structural words, and no translation is employed. 
The course is adjusted to its medium in that it is copiously and 
carefully illustrated. 

The difficulty of con\ c>ing English pronunciation by the written 
word has so far proved insuperable. The student is expected to get 
the help of a workmate 01 acquaintance to overcome this obstacle. 
The radio lessons provide some help also. 

At first sight the close co-ordination of radio and correspondence 
might appeal both desirable and possible. In fact, however, the 
correspondence course did not lend itself to radio treatment and 
the radio course in turn proved unsuitcd to explanation on paper. 
The difficulty lay not In any gross divergence on the sentence 
patterns chosen and taught but in the selection of the content words 
in the sentence — in the radio course, for example, the bell of the 
biQxU may be chosen because the sound will supply the meaning, 
while in the conespondcnce course the sentence chosen might well 
he *The handle of the cup is broken* as it lends itself more easily 
to illustration. It nia> be possible to co-ordinate more closely the 
correspondence with the radio course. Up to the present, this has 
not been attempted, hut the point will be borne in mind as the 
correspondence .md radio (ouiscs art* being icvised. 

How much of the methods in teaching English developed and 
adjusted to salt migrant education in Austialia have relevance to 
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the more usual conditions elsewhere under which languages are 
usually taught? It would seem that some policies and factoids 
affecting the choice of the linguistic material have no relevance at 
all. The use of vocabulary of value at daily work would be obviously 
unsound in secondary school language teaching to children. The 
tendency to develop drill situations which can be used with large 
numbers of students has also little general value, because only the 
strong motivation of the adult new Australian permits the successful 
employment of this technique without a disciplinary problem, A 
great deal of linguistic material of social value incorporated very 
early in a syllabus written for persons in an English-speaking 
environment, could be regarded and incorporated in the structural 
syllabus instead of doing violence to the logical progression of 
sentence structure as is now the case. These are obvious changes 
which would have to be made, as they are local adjustments to 
linguistic material to suit a local situation. On the other hand, 
can the methods be modified, can the situations chosen for use 
with schoolchildren make use of a more intrinsically interesting 
vocabulary, and can they be explored in a more leisurely manner? 
As the time factor is not vital, the subject chosen need not be so 
closely linked with the practical or material aims of making a 
living or of forming social contacts. Is there time to make the link 
between the oral and literary aims without departing at all from 
the oral approach? 

The main question would appear to revolve around the oral 
aim and the overwhelming emphasis given to oral work in the 
early stages in Australia. This could be a matter for discussion and 
opinion but it is significant that no linguist of repute recommends 
any other course than a sound oral command of a foreign language 
to preccie the literate skills. It is doubtful, however, whether 
language teachers arc in complete agreement with the linguists on 
this matter and it would seem that, in secondary teaching of 
language, the written form and skills relating to it receive a 
prominence probably more than their due. 

In language teaching insufficient attention has been given to 
the teaching of intonation. This is absolutely necessary in an 
environment where the language being learned is generally spoken, 
but many teachers debate its importance for children who may 
never leave their own country. To be convinced that it is possible 
— though only by means of concentrated study and specifically 
directed drills — one need only study the works of Jones, Palnrr, 
Osborne and Ward, and Klienghardt and others, or observe the 
improvement brought about in the speech of foreigners who have 
undergone a practical course of graded and directed material 
It is probable that increased knowledge of the subject both with 
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regard to their own language and to others may give it greater 
importance in the eyes of teachers. 

Furthermore it would seem that the change in emphasis from 
the 'content* word to the 'structural* word, from the isolated word 
to the sentence pattern, is now generally accepted by advanced 
teachers and spells the end of vocabulary lists in class teaching, of 
the purely grammatical approach and finally, by implication, of 
translation itself, especially in the elementary stages, as a major 
classroom technique. 

There are also other points which have emerged only too clearly 
from the experiences in Australia — the paramount necessity for the 
preliminary organization of the linguistic material before teaching 
begins, ybr the compative analysts of structures of the language to be taught 
and the native language of the student^ and the bending of methods to 
fit the needs of the student.^ Consideration of method can most 
profitably begin when aims and administrative framework have 
been fixed. 



CANADA* 

It must be remembered that Canada is today still a uiiosaic of 
several races, languages and nationalities. History has brought it 
many diversified waves of immigration, from the very ancient 
Amerindian stocks to the displaced persons of 1946-53. Peoples 
of every continent have flowed in across our borders. When the 
Winnipeg Free Press wishes a * happy new year* to its readers, it docs 
so in G** languages. How can so heterogeneous a mass ..<;arn to 
become a unified nation? 

The amwcr of the United States of America to a comparable 
problem has been a unilingual and highly patriotic system of 
education. The Canadian solution has been more complex. There 
were as many Canadians, per capita, in 1939, who had their 
roots only recently torn from European soil, as there weje 
.Americans in the same category. The older native-born occidental 
stock, however, was not of one linguistic tradition, but of two. In 
1941 the Federal census showed 5,71 5,904. persons or 49.7 per cent 
of the population of British origin (two parts English to one each 
of Scotch and Irish) and 3»483,038 persons or 30.3 per cent of 
French origin. The latter have been in C?aiada for upwards of 

t. To mfcl thii ntciU a i^rifs of comp«iAti\e of EiiRhsh cfitam European Uncu^^n 

hAi bffti uniJertakfn. The first of thesf. dcahnR with the likfly iliniuilties uf Itahan stmienU. 

app«arf<J m Janu*"/ :{iJ3. 
2, Tnii icction ti conderunl from th« workinR-rajXT 'CAoadft'i Lanc»\M^:r problf m in E<iuc*tion*. 

prcparrd fur the Ceyion leminar by Dr Watson Kirkcoimdl, rresidcnt of Acavlu Univerwty. 

Wolfvillr* Vov* Scotu. 
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twelve generations and arc largely the descendants of a few 
thousand French colonists who settled here three-and-a-half 
centuries ago and have multiplied without the help of further 
inunigration. They have naturally tended to regard themselves 
as the original and authentic Canadians. From such roots has-been 
nourished a distinctly French-Canadian culture, far more human- 
istic and less secular in spirit then the France from which it was 
severed by war two centuries ago. Needless to say, it differs gready 
from the largely Protestant Anglo-Canadian tradition, whose 
foundations were laid by loyalist refugees from the American 
Revolution of 1775--83 and built upon by millions of immigrants 
from the British Isles in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
In the nineteenth century these newcomers were chiefly Scotch 
and Irish; since igoo British immigration has been predominanUy 
English. Because of the peaceful interpenetration of American 
influences by press, radio, cinema and television, this part of tlie 
Canadian population has taken on many of the traits of its 
American neighbours. 

The point to be emphasized is that Canadian culture is basically 
bi-fbcal, with very sharp differences between the Anglo-Canadian 
and the French-Canadian traditions. The difference is not ethnolo- 
gical. A French-Canadian of Norman origin may be physically 
closer to the conunon Nordic type of East England than a dark- 
haired Welsh-Canadian, a dark Scotch-Canadian from Argyllshire, 
or an Irish-Canadian from Donegal. The cleavage between 
French-Canadian and Anglo-Canadian is a cultural difference 
largely compounded of language, religion and community 
experience. 

It is this fundamental duality of Canadian life that has given its 
people a philosophy of life quite different from that of the United 
States of America. For a time, it must be admitted, there was a 
desire on the part of the Anglo-Saxons to crush out of existence 
the language and traditions of the conquered French. The famous 
Repcri of Lord Durham, following the insurrection of 1837, was 
explicit in recommending assimilation. Another thirty years made 
it clear, however, that that policy was a mistaken one; and the 
British North America Act of 1867 guaranteed autonomy in 
language and education to bolii national elements in perpetuity. 
Andr6 Siegfried may have charactnizcd the modcn resultant as 
^mutual toleration witiiout cordiality*; but at least the dual 
character of the nation has been conceded by both sides as a fact 
of Canadian life. Apart from this basic bicultural problem, the 
chief linguistic and cultural issue in Canada affects the *new 
Canadians'. 

The integration into our national life of over a million Canadians 
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of non-British, non-French, overseas extraction has been a larger 
but by no means intractable issue. The n^ajor groups of these, in 
order of magnitude, arc the Germans, Ukrainians, Jews, Poles, 
Netherlanders, Italians, Norwegians, Swedes, Russians, Magyars, 
Danes, Slovaks, Icelanders, Croatians, Finns, Serbs, Lithuanians, 
Greeb and Bulgarians. The majority of these are now Canadiaji- 
born, the descendants of the first wave of European immigration 
in the 1901-14 period. A second wave followed in 1919-29 and 
a third since 1946; but neither of these was comparable in size to 
the first. 

It is a mistake to assume that Canada has adopted a mere 
Balkanization of its population by permitting each of these 
linguistic groups to be educated in Canadian schools in its own 
tongue. All Canadian schools must be conducted in eithn English 
or French, and in grades above a certain level the second national 
language is normally introduced into the curriculum. No other 
tongue is recognized by the State as the language of instruction ; 
and even *block settlements' are gradually permeated by the 
assimilative powers of the national school system in one of the 
two national languages. 

The chief difference from the United States of America lies in 
the hospitality of the national consdcusness to ancestral cultural 
activities as a secondary phase of communal life. *Canadianization* 
is regarded as a natural and more or less inevitable process, but 
the preservation of an affectionate pride in one's ancestral 
traditions is not regarded as inimical to that major evolution of a 
national life. On the contrary, there is a growing sense that a man 
is a better Canadian if he can reinforce his Canadianism with the 
culture resources of an ancestral (non-English and non-French) 
culture. 

In this the trail had already been blazed by the Highland Scotch 
in Nova Scotia. Here at St. Ann, on Cape Breton Island, is a 
Gaelic college, where large numbers register each summer for 
courses in Gaelic language and literature, bag-pipe playing and 
Highland dancing. All year round courses in handicrafts turn out 
vast quantities of tartan cloth in the authentic clan sets, from the 
sale of which the college is largely sustained. Every August sees a 
three-day Highland *Mod* or rally of the clans, with competitions 
in dancing, piping and Highland sports. Each year, one clan Is 
chosen for special honour and the titular head of that clan in 
Scotland is invited as a spedal guest. The Premier of Nova Scotia, 
the Hon. August L. Macdonald, will commonly welcome the 
distinguished visitor in eloquent Gaelic. Yet all of these Nova 
Scotians are likewise fervent Canadians. 

An exact parallel is to be found among the Canadian Icelanders^ 
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who settled in 1875-85 m a tract called *Ncw Iceland' on the wide 
shores of Lake Winnipeg and arc now completely integrated into 
Canadian life. A Jon Bjarnason Academy in Winnipeg still gives 
instruction in Icelandic at the secondary school level and a fund 
of /aoOjOOo, collected by the Canadian Icelanders among them- 
selves, has been used to endow a chair of Icelandic literature in 
the University of Manitoba, in conjunction with one of the best 
Icelandic libraries in the world. Each year a special festival is held 
at Cimli on 2 Augtist, on the west shore of Lake Winnipeg, and 
there arc competitions in Icelandic sports and the reading of new 
original Icelandic poems written for the occasion. The climax of 
the day is the crowning of some Icelandic-Canadian maid or 
matron as Fjallkona or *Maid of the Mountain'. 

Comparable activities may be found in many other nationality 
groups, such as the Ukrainians and the Greeks. 

Special significance attaches, however, to group activities into 
which the general public— chiefly Anglo-Canadian— enters with 
inw^rest and enthusiasm. Such are the handicraft and folk ^nusic 
fcstivJ5» to which the late John Murray Gibbon gave so much 
organizh.:: ability and financial support. The Winnipeg public 
took the lead m choir festivals and folk dancing festivals, ir ^hich 
nationality grou^ in costume took part with grace and eHrcdvc- 
ncss. The Polish cucnmunity, first in Winnipeg and Jatcr in 
Toronto as well, has iiuMgurated an annual spring-time ball, 
*Wiosna w pelsos', at one ot :Hc big hotels, at which Iier,trnant- 
governors and judges are proiid' tp be present, ap 1 nt which 
Polish national dances in glittering cv^tumc constitute die *floor 
show'. In the normal schools and public schools of wr-tern Canada, 
an attempt is made on special occasions to ^lyt the children of 
each national origin a ground for self-respect ariu for the rwpect 
of their fellows by giving each group, through pagcanw,*v or ritual, 
a chance to proclaim the worth and dignity of its contriu Hon to 
civilization. The University of Toronto Press publishes ann. ^lly 
a biographical and critical survey of all books p ublirhed the previous 
year in Canada not only in English and French but in a^i the 
other languages as well. It is in keeping with this attitude t\at the 
Canadian census, unlike the American, carefully records t^ic radal 
origin of every man, woman and child in the country, "''here is no 
attempt to cut away the roots of the past. On the con**ary, we try 
to engraft a Canadian loyalty on each old stock, on t'ic theory that 
both graft and stock will have more vigorous life ^.n consequence. 

An interesting interlude may be noted in the prairie regions in 
the early years of the twentieth century. The influx of European 
immigrants had been so heavy that for a lime the ministers of 
education felt that the supply of trainee*, teachers in the English 
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tradition was quite inadequate, and so. for nearly two decades, 
permission was given to teach the work of the elementary grades 
in the language of the majority (German, Ukrainian, etc) in any 
prairie community. Once the onset of World War I had cut off the 
heavy stream of uneducated immigrant children, the provincial 
departments of education promptly terminated the use of languages 
other than English for instructional purposes in the lower grades. 
For nearly forty years English has been the greatest single factor 
making for the unification of the polyglot settlements of the west. 

Onesur\ival of the earlier chapter lies in the place occupied by 
some modem langua'^es in our high school and university system. 
Icelandic, for example, was early recognized as a valid foreign 
language in the high schools of Manitoba and is still accepted for 
matriculation at the University of Manitoba, In that same 
i-niversity, the Ukrainian language is the active concern of a 
two-man department and this largest of our Slavic communities 
also takes pride in the work done by similar professors in Saskatoon, 
Vancouver and Toronto. 

As has already been noted, virtually all secondary schools in 
Canada have at least one foreign language on the curriculum. 
For university matriculation in many provinces, Latin and one 
modern language will normally be required ; but in such a province 
as Manitoba the requirement is simply one foreign language, 
ancient or modern, and Latin is ver/ frequently the language 
chosen. The general fact of Canada's broad bilingual background 
has tended, however, to make French the first foreign language in 
an Anglo-Canadian school and English the first foreign language in 
a French-Canadian school. In fact, one may correctly object that 
neither French nor English is, properly speaking, a «*foreign 
language' in this country at all. Both are national languages. 

TliC Fre'^'^^^ -Canadian, thinking in terms of economic advantage 
on a continent overwhelmingly Anglo-Saxo.* on the industrial side, 
takes the oujcly of English more seriously than his Anglo-Canadian 
fellow citizen does the study of French. Thus in the French schools 
of Ciiiebcc, the study of English commonly begins in Grade V. 
In the English schools of the other provinces, however, the study 
of Vi f iti h hardly ever begins before Grade VII and frequently not 
until Grade IX. The result of this different emphasis comes out 
in the decennial census of the Federal Government. While 
50 per cent of the French-Canadian population is reported as 
effectively bilingual, only five per cent of the Anglo-Canadian 
population is so reported. 
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CHAPTER XII 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF LANGUAGE 



Thb final chapter presents a number of short papers dealing with 
special modern language teaching 'situations* encountered in 
different parts of the world. Ceylon has the problem of expanding 
the use of Sinhalese and Tamil as languages of instruction and of 
integrating both 'with English, which has been described by a 
citizen of that country as *not a foreign language but a foster 
language'. Further north, but in the same continent, Pakistan, 
with its Urdu-speaking western half and Bengali-speaking eastern 
half, seeks to modernize and expand the teaching of Arabic which 
is its direct link \v'ith the Islamic world. The Mexican experiment 
of teaching Spanish to monolingual native Indians through the 
vernacular has been selected because the Mexican problem is in 
many ways typical of a situation that prevaih in a number of 
Latin-Aincritan countries. Finally, an excursion has been made 
into Africa which is the cradle of a whole host of language teaching 
problems of the future. The 1 rust Territory of Somaliland provides 
the pattern of a country with a widespread spoken vernacular just 
emerging into the status of a written language, and which never- 
theless carric:, on its education in two foreign world languages, one 
of the West and t*.c otb^ " of the East. 

As an introduction to these studies, the editors have reprinted 
The Jigsaw Pattern of the World^s Languages', an article written 
by Dr. Felix vValter, the Uncsco Representative at the Ceylon 
seminar, for special language number of Unesco Courier} 



THE JIOSAVVr PATTERN OF THE V^ORLD S LANGUAGES 

We live in a world that seems to be becoming increasingly aware 
of the problems of language. That is probably because our 
generation bumps its nose against the barrier of language more 
often and more violently than our ancestors did. How could it be 
otherwise in an age that has made travel so swift and devised ways 
of communication that are almost imtantaneous? 

I. JaauAry 1954. 
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But it is all very provoking to the human ego. We can devise 
atom bombs to wipe out half the world or jet planes to girdle it, 
but, so far as the tangle of language is concerned, we are still in 
the era of the Tower of Babel. Actually the situation is much worse 
than that: we have slipped back and are continuing to slip back. 
Linguists say that there arc approximately 3,000 languages spoken in 
theworld to-day, and they don't pretend theyhavefinished counting. 

What really aggravates the situation is not that many completely 
different tongues are spoken by groups of a few thousand, or even 
a few hundred, in the interior of New Guinea, or in the jungles of 
Amazonia or in the heart of Africa. What counts far more is that 
the thrust and drive of new nationalisms are constantly setting up 
new national languages with full official status. There is nothing 
iniquitous about this; a distinctive language is a very natural 
though not an essential attribute of sovereignty, and it is clearly 
silly and a waste of time to scold the Irish, for instance, for reviving 
their ancient tongue or the Indonesians for adopting Bahasa in 
preference to a European language of wide diffusion. 

It is no wonder, though, that there is an increasing ^ire to 
solve what is a world problem, once and for all, by radical means. 
One drawback is that the reformers offer so many different 
paneceas. Some advocate that we should all learn one of the 
languages already widely spoken in many parts of the world. 
Unfortunately the identity of language X nearly always depends 
on the nationality of the advocate. The British and the Americans 
naturally see great inherent advantages in English. 

French-speaking people are persuaded that French has certain 
intrinsic merits which give their language a prior claim. Speakers 
of Arabic or Chinese or Russian or Spanish can think up equally 
good arguments without any difficulty at all. 

If the choice is to be one of the so-called artificial languages, 
then which one? Is it to be Esperanto, which has the advantage 
of an undoubted head start over the rivals, or one of the rivals 
themselves with claims to being even more scientific and even 
more simplified? 

The ultimate solution may well lie in one of these suggestions, 
or it may be of a different nature altogether, but if the solution is 
to be effective, it must be adopted on a world-wide basis and 
arrived at by general consent. That will be extraordinarily difficult, 
and will depend in the long run on the decisions arrived at by 
governments and by the peoples on whom governments depend. 
That suggests that a first and very necessary step in the solution 
of the world problem of the diversity of languages is for people 
everywhere to try to understand the extent and nature of that 
problem. Only then can they properly come to grips with it. 
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It b a convenience to linguists to group languages into ^families' 
but this should not lead ordinary people astray. Thus the English* 
speaking per n who imagines it should be easy to learn Dutch 
or Danish, because they also arc ^Germanic 'languages, may be 
disappointed. Languages, like members of human families, have a 
habit of drifting away from one another. 

It is this instable or dynamic characteristic of languages, coupled 
with the fact that languages are often the playthings of political and 
economic forces, whi*,h now favour and now retard their expansion, 
that makes a language map and the general language situation so 
changeable. The picture today is not at all what it was even a 
generation ago. A generation hence it will probably be quite 
different again. To grasp this fact one has only to survey the 
continents briefly one by one. 

Europe makes a good starting-point for such a survey, because 
in Europe the number of official national languages has just about 
doubled in the space of a generation. This is due ^o a number of 
causes. When the Russian and Austro-Hungarian empires collapsed 
as a result of the first world war they were succeeded by a number 
of smaller sovereign units or by new regimes that took a more 
liberal view of the aspirations of lingubtic minorities. Languages 
like Slovene, Slovak, Czech, Lithuanian, Lettish, Esthonian, White 
Russian and Ukrainian ceased being just picturesque survivals, 
achieved full national or regional status, became official languages 
of instruction in the schools. 

In Western Europe, not all at once, but certainly since the 
second world war, there has also developed an increasingly liberal 
attitude towards the languages of minority groups. People who 
now want to talk Frisian or Breton or Basque, and to have their 
children learn these languages, are not in most countries any 
longer looked on as anti-national agitators. Governments now go 
out of their way to give such language groups an equitable status 
in the community and to make reasonable linguistic concessions 
to them. Even Switzerland, already saddled with the problem of 
three national langur:ges, judged it advisable a few years ago to 
admit a fourth language, Romansh, on a sort of junior partnership 
basis. Totting up the balance sheet for Europe, the debit side 
shows a great increase in the actual number of official languages, 
the credit side a decided improvement in the attitude towards 
minority languages. This may be more important than it seems, 
for nations, like individuals, cannot hope to assess the language 
problem sensibly unless they divest themselves of prejudice. 

A somewhat similar process has been going on in the Americas. 
Ostensibly the language pattern is simple, with the original 
European colonizing nations providing either English, French, 
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Portuguese or Spanish (with Danish in Greenland and Dutch in 
Surinam and t!te West Indies) as the official language or languages 
for every one of the 22 countries between Baffin Land and the 
Antarctic. But a closer look reveals a rather more complex weave. 
Mass immigration has helped to complicate matters, especially 
nowadays when the doctrine of the melting pot with its insistence 
on linguistic and cuhural uniformity is nowhere applied as strictly 
and as illiberally as previously. 

Canada is a good example of the language patterns produced 
by immigration. When Louis XV lost New France, 60,000 French- 
speaking Canadians changed their allegiance. Their dcsccndents 
now constitute a durable linguistic block of 3.5 millions. But there 
are many other second languages in Canada besides English or 
French. A schoolboy in Winnipeg may study Icelandic as his first 
foreign language, while a farmer in Cape Breton may tune in to 
broadcasts in his ancestral Gaelic. Newspapers and books are 
published in Ukrainian and Finnish, in Polish and Italian and 
thousands speak these languages in their homes and pass them 
on to their children.^ 

In the United States the extension of the teaching of Spanish 
in the elementary schools of the south-western States, of French 
in those of Louisiana,^ and the opportunity now given in many 
big city schools of learning Hebrew or Polish shows, among many 
other examples, that a similar line is being followed. No race has 
been more affected by this liberalizing trend than the American 
Indian. It is now at last realized that language is a vital and 
inseparable part of the cultural fabric, and that the Indian who 
has not been detribalized should not be deprived of his language. 

This knowledge has had even more important consequences in 
Mexico and in Central and South America, where the populations 
speaking pre-Columbian mother tongues can be counted In 
millions rather than in hundreds of thousands. The former country, 
afler centuries of unsuccessful efforts to turn Nahuas, Tarascans 
and Mayans into monolingual Spanish speakers, has set up most 
enlightened programmes for tackling the problem of illiteracy in 
the native language first, leaving instruction in the national 
language to a subsequent stage. Further south still, an increasingly 
progressive language policy bids fair to bring back languages such 
as Quechua and Aymari into useful circulation. 

A few significant dates, grouped closely together, serve to set the 
pattern for Asia. The independence of the Philippines was 
proclaimed in 1946, of Burma, Ceylon, India and Pakistan in 
J947> of Israel in 1948, of Indoneaa in 1949, Cambodia, Laos and 

I. See Chapter XI. 
8. See Chapter IX. 
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Vict-Nam have joined the procession subscqucntiy. These political 
events have inevitably meant greatly enhanced status for Burmese 
and for Hebrew, for Singhalese and Tamil, for Bahasa and 
Tagolog) for Cambodian, Laotian and Vietnamese, for Urdu and 
its close cousia Hindi, to say nothing of the 14 officially recognized 
regional languages of the new Republic of India and all the 
regional languages of the other nations which have recently 
attained or recovered their independence. 

In the meantime, north of the Himalayas, great progress seems 
to have been made in endowing the complex of languages in 
central and northern Asia with alphabets and also with new 
dignity and status. "What is bewildering in the new Asia linguist- 
ically is that it seems to consist more and more of a series of 
Switzerlands on a gigantic scale. 

Let us take the case of a boy or girl just starting school somewhere 
in Bombay State. The case is typical enough of many other states 
both in and outside India. The pupil will at home probably speak 
cither Gujerati or Marathi. His or her first task will be to learn 
the other state language, whichever it may be, going on then to 
Hindi, the new federal language, and only after that tackling one 
of the world link-languages. It may seem a desperate situation, 
but no continent is attacking its language problems with greater 
vigour. Teachers arc recruited in Syria to teach Arabic as a living 
link-language to the Bengali-speakers of East Pakistan; chairs of 
Chinese are endowed in the great universities of India; Indonesia 
sends future teachers of English to study this world language in 
Australia — its nearest English-speaking neighbour. 

Though geographically far removed from one another, Africa 
and Oceania present similar patterns of linguistic diversity and 
these patterns seem to be shifting and changing in much the same 
way. The dominant tongues, for official and generally for edu- 
cational purposes as well, are still the languages of the European 
countries that hold political authority. More and more, however, 
the tendency to use the local vernacular, at least in primary 
education, is spreading. But in areas where languages change 
completely almost from village to village, this otherwise sensible 
course cannot be followed, and in such cases the teaching of the 
European language must be regarded as the only alternative. 

Another way round the obstacle is to use a lingua franca, and 
these have a considerable vogue in both Africa and Oceania. 
Nationalism, particularly local nat'onalism, is a factor that must 
be reckoned with here too; it hai a characteristically stubborn 
way of preventing all*wise authorities from imposing one dialect 
in preference to others and thus 'simplifying the language problem 
in the interest of the native*. 
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What the immediate future holds for these areas must depend 
in a large measure on political developments during the next 
quarter century, and a great burgeoning of new official languages 
on the Asian model is well within the bounds of probability. 

This very hasty scamper across the continents has been under- 
taken mainly to help the reader catch a glimpse of the outline at 
least of the shadowy forest of language, a forest which like the one 
in Shakespeare's Macbeth is threateningly on the move and never 
stationary. Anyone who wants to take a closer look at the individual 
trees of this forest would be v/ell advised to consult a recent 
Uncsco publication, T/u Use of Vernacular Languages in Educaiion} 
which, in addition to much detailed information, gives, as an 
annex, a useful tentative classification of the world's languages. 

There remains the question of the so-called link-languages, those 
languages which are widely distributed over the earth's suiface or 
at least spoken by many millions of men and women. Estimates of 
the actual diffusion of such languages vary greatly, but the list of the 
13 languages spoken by 50 million people or over which Professor 
Mario Pei of Columbia University gives in his stimulating book, 
Tfu Story of Language? is probably accurate enough for the layman. 
His list runs as follows : 

Chinese (all dialects), 450 million; English, 250 million; Hindi- 
Urdu, 160 million; Russian, 140 n!iIlion; Spanish, no million; 
German, 100 million; Japanese, 80 million; Frcncli, 75 million; 
Malay, 60 million; Bengali, 60 million; Portuguese, 55 million; 
Italian, 55 million; Arabic, 50 million. 

There is, of course, no guarantee that the same 13 languages 
will appear in the same order 50 years from now, or even that 
such lists, drawn up in the not too remote future, will necessarily 
show Western languages in such an advantageous position. In any 
case, people who speak a world-language as their mother tongue 
should recognize their good luck but refrain from being arrogant 
about it. Above all they should refrain from attributing their wide 
diffusion to the intrinsic merits of the language in question. All 
languages, be they those of 'primitive* or 'civilized* communities, 
adequately express the concepts of the culture from which they 
spring and of the people or peoples who use them. All lead the 
learner by the straightcst and surest road, perhaps by the only 
road, to a knowledge and true understanding of other cultures 
and other peoples. 

Nor can one distinguish between *bcautifur languages and 
*ugly* languages without falling into the same absurdity. To people 
speaking a language with few gutturals or none at all, German may 

1 Unejco. PAn». 1953. 
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appear *hanh' and Arabic even *hanher', but are they 'harsh' to 
those who speak German or Arabic? Assuredly not. 

That wise old man Voltaire went straight to the heart of the 
problem in his philosophical tale Vlnghm, for when the Ahh6 
dc Saint Yves asked the ingenuous Huron which language he 
preferred, Huron, English or French, that simple American 
Indian replied, *Huron, of course'. Our own language is always 
the best — for us. All the more reason for not imposing it on others. 



THE LANGUAGE PROBLEM IN CEYLON^ 



For roughly twenty centuries education in Ceylon was concen- 
trated in the Buddhist temples. Our ancient kings made extensive 
land grants to the temples to enable the clergy, who were learned 
men, to devote themselves to the twin tasks of furthering religion 
and of promoting education. The curriculum of these schools 
comprised language, literature, grammar, history, logic, medicine, 
astrology and kindred subjects. These temple schools flourished 
throughout those long centuries, and our greatest contribution to 
literature was made by them. Our greatest poets and writers were 
products of these schools. Language teaching occupied such an 
honourable place in the curriculum that it was considered a great 
distinction t-^ know several languages. Our greatest poet, Sri 
Rahula, had the title *Shadbasha Paramcshwara' conferred on 
him by the king. This title meant *one who was proficient in six 
languages'— no mean distinction for a scholar of the fourteenth 
century when countries in the worid seemed so far apart. These 
schools attached to temples and known as pirivenas continue to 
this day under different conditionj. The State gives them annual 
grants of money. Their curriculum has been extended to include 
English, mathematics, general science, etc. 

In the early sis^tccnth century the Portuguese came to rule the 
maritime provinces of Ceylon. Under them education suffered a 
setback. They were keener on making converts to their faith than 
on promoting the general welfare of the inhabitants. 

The Dutch, who succeeded the Portuguese in the maritime 
provir^crs, were more enlightened rulers. Among other reforms, 
they encouraged education and started Sinhalese schools. However, 
they had to give way to the English in 1 795. 

The eariy English Governors realized the importance of creating 
a class of public servants well acquainted with both English and 
Sinhalese or English andTamil, tohclpthcmin the administration. 

I. This note is abstracted from a paper reail before the Ce) ton seminar by Mr. D. A. Wgayajlniha, 
<\isistant Director of Education and leader of the Ceylon Jelegation at the seminar. 
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They started English, Sinhalese and Tamil schools in different 
parts of the country, chiefly in Colombo and Jaffna. The curricu- 
lum was chiefly confined to the three R's. This system of schools 
was extended to the hill country after the Kandyan kingdom was 
ceded to ihc British by the treaty of 18x5. 

A century later, by 1940, Ceylon had gained a substantial 
measure of self-government in internal affairs. There was a popular 
demand for a system of education better suited to the needs and 
aspirations of the people. A special committee reported on the 
subject, and it was decreed in 194.5 that: all education in govern- 
ment schools should be free; all assisted schools should join tliis 
free system; education should be compulsory from the ages of 
five to fourteen; education in the primary schools ,sh uld be in the 
mother tongue with Englkh as a compulsory second language, 
and the mother tongue medium should progressively be extended 
in the schools; a third language or a second national language 
was also recommended. 

This, then, is the background to the language problem in Ceylon 
today. The position obtaining at present is that a Sinhalese 
child is educated through SirAalcse up to Standard VI, and a 
Tamil child in Tamil up to the same level. Both begin to learn 
English in Standard III or the fourth year. 

The switch-over to the mother tongue has brought educationists 
face to face with various language problems. The scheme which I 
have outlined recognizes: the need for a widely popular foreign 
language in a world daily growing smaller, while at the same tinie 
preserving our own national outlook; the need to assist the pupils 
to acquire skills in understanding, speech, reading and writing to 
meet their daily environmental stituations. 

Our problems are these: 

Lack of sufficiently qualified teachers. This the Training Colleges 
are endeavouring to overcome. However, we cannot say that the 
problem will be solverl for some years— we began with the initial 
handicap of starting the scheme before the teachers were trained. 
We need teachers who are fully equipp'td to teach at least two if 
not three languages. ro- u 1 

An equally serious problem is the non-availabihty of bmhalcse 
textbooks in all the three media. Although several new textbooks 
have been published, yet the supply is small and their quality 
not quite up to standard. Connected with textbooks is the question 
of vocabularies. These should be prepared by competent language 
teachers keeping in mind the various age groups and the interests 
and needs of pupils of those age groups. 

We need men thoroughly conversant with language problems 
to assist our nine Education Officers in the provinces. These 
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specialists could act as guides to the inspectors and direct research 
work in the training colleges. They could also hclpMn preparing 
handbooks to teachers at various Icvcb of teaching. 

In all these problems the economic factor militates* against 
success. Our schoolgoing population, excluding the adults in the 
temple schools, night schools and adult classes, totals 1,490,293 
(figure as at May 195 1). When this number is broken up into the 
different age-groups, from the ist standard to the higher school 
certificate form, it can be seen that the production of textbooks 
is not economical. 

Finally we are faced with a three-fold problem which we are 
still debating: how far is it wise to get a child to learn a chird 
language? at what stage should the third language be started? 
how far should we go with the teaching of the third language? 

THE TEACHING OF ARABIC IN PAKISTAN^ 

Arabic is one of the most important and widely spoken languages 
of the world. It is the language of the Holy Qur'an and the Sunna, 
the two fountain heads of Islam. A Muslim should read the 
Q,cr»an in his daily, weekly and 'Idain ('Id al-Fitr and 'Id 
al-'Adha) prayers. Salat Janaza or the funeral prayer over a 
Muslim irxuit also be said in Arabic, Short chapters of the Qjur'an 
must be coh^mitted to memory by every Muslim boy or girl and 
by grown-up converts all over the world for saying prayers, even 
though he or she .tiay not understand a single syllable of them. 
Before a Muslim cii5ld begins to learn his mother tongue in 
Pakistan, he has to leari. the Islamic doctrine of unity in Arabic, 
namely — the sentence which in English runs: *There is no God 
but Ainh. Muhammed is His Pirophet.' These very words should 
again be on every adult's lips before he or she dies. Xove Arabic 
for three reasons', said the Prophet, for I am an Arab, the Qur'in 
is in Arabic, and the language of thi^ Heaven is also Arabic' 
Therefore, we Muslims do not look upon Arabic as a foreign 
language as we do English, French, German, etc. which are taught 
in Pakistan for scientific and cultural purposes, only. 

Arabic is a language of literature, administration and commerce 
in the Middle Eastern countries and is studied by Muslims with 
special interest in the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent whc^rc there are 
institutions in no way inferior to those of Arabic-speaking 
countries in point of teaching the Qjur'an and the Sunna. 

I. ThU accouni of the teaching of Arabic as « linHnnfiutc with the rw of the IiUmic 'vorld 
was prepared 9t ihc request of the Secretariftt of Uneico by Dr. Serajiu H«que, Head of iht 
Department of Arabic and liUmic Sludies. Univenily of Dacca, Pakutan, ThouRh then 
are prominent Arabic icholan and work of similar nature in West Pakistan, this account ii 
linUted to East Pakittaii. 
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Prior to the establishment of Pakistan, the idea of teaching 
Arabic in order to create a cultural link between the Muslims of 
India and those of Arabic-speaking countries did not occur to 
anybody. The following quotations from the Report of the 
Education Commission (India) of 1882 will reveal briefly the 
ways and purposes of teaching Arabic during the Muslim period 
as well as under British rule: *After the Mussulman conquest, the 
mosque became in India, as in other countries of Islam, a centre 
of Instruction and of literary activity. Education, among Muham- 
madans and Hindus alike, is based upon religion, and v'as 
supportevi by endowments arid bequests in pios usus. The E^t 
India Company found the four ancient methods still at work in 
the instruction given by the Brahmans to their disciples; in the 
tols or scats of Sanskrit learning, in the maktabs and madrasahs or the 
schools and colleges of Muhammadans, and in a large number of 
village schools which also existed. These village schools give an 
elementary education to the trading classes and to the children of 
petty landholders and well-to-do families among the cultivators.' 
But, 'on the is2th Augusc, 1765, Shah Alam made over to the 
Bail India Company the formal grant of Dewani (Collection of 
Government revenue). This grant effected no change in the 
political conditions of the Mussulmans; the official language, 
according to the treaty, continued to be Persian, and fiscal and 
judicial administration was carried on in accordance with Muslim 
law. Realizing the need for an institution which would train 
officers qualified in Muslim law. Warren Hastings in 1781, 
established the Calcutta Madrasah', which was then called the 
Muhammadan College of Bengal and was run at the expense of 
the State. For more than half a century this Calcutta Madrasah 
served its original purposes of teaching Muslim boys Arabic, 
Persian and the Muslim law from the original sources in Arabic 
and also supplied officers for the courts of justice and other 
Government offices. But, in 1835, when the English system of 
education was inaugurated in India and, two years later, when 
Persian was replaced by English, the Calcutta Madrasah ceased 
to serve its original purpose. Since then, this C^^lcutta Madrasah 
(or Muhammadan College) remained as the so-called seat of 
learning' on an orthodox basis without having any provision in its 
syllabi for teaching Hadlth and TafsTr. It was thoroughly defective 
from both the secular and the religious points of view. For a long 
time, history, geography, and even the mother tongue of ihc 
students (Bengali) were not taught there. Logic and classical 
metaphysics formed the main subjects of study. In the course of 
time morf* madrasahs, both Government and state-aided, were 
cstablishcaand changes in syllabuses were effected, addinig two-year 
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title courscsin Hadlth, Tafsir, Fi<jh, etc. with a view to educating 
Utamd, or Muslim divines. Several committees were set up for 
further rc«organization of the system and to bring it in line with 
the general systenr of education under the Calcutta University, 
but to no avail. The same course is being folUwcd even now in 
East Pakistan, with slight modification and with the addition of 
English and Persian as optional subjects. 

On the partition of Bengal on 14 August 1947, all the teachers 
of the Calcutta Madrasah opted for East Bengal. They came over 
to East Bengal along with the precious library of thr Madrasah 
Aiiyah, Calcutta. The madrasah is now railed Madrasah Aliyah, 
Dr»cca, and is under the management c^the Madrasah Education 
Board, East Pakistan. 

There exists in East Pakistan . large number of junior and 
<*n»or madrasahs unH^r tliis old scheme which catered to the 
needs of 40,000 pupils in ig^.O. The number of madrasahs under 
the scheme increased cor-^Iderably in spite of continued political 
unrest and the econon^.lc depression cf the last decade. 

After they pass out from madrasahs with the highest degree, the 
students wand<*; about for their livelihood. Since they do net know 
English, tbc/ are unfitted to serve as Arabic teachers in the English 
high $^aoo!s. Of course, some of them enter the university after 
ha* Ing passed the matriculation examination with English and 
inathcmatics only, and obtain B.A. and M.A. degrees to qualify 
themselves for Government service. Others become Muhammadan 
marriage registrars, imams of mosques or teachers of madrasahs 
under the old scheme from which they received their education. 
But the majority remain unemployed. 

The well-to-do and the intelligentsia seldom send their sons or 
wards to these institutions. But *the poorest section of the people', 
says the Report of the East Bengal System Reconstruction Com- 
mittee, 1952, 'flock to these institutions, those who can hardly 
afford to meet thei. jwn expcncss, much less to pay any fees, 
while the teachers have practically to depend upon the charity 
of the people for their paltry wages which are often irregularly 
paid.' The medium of instruction in these madrasahs is Urdu 
(which is not the mother tongue of the people in East Bengal) 
from the secondary stage. 

The English system of education was introduced in 1835 and 
the Muslims kept themselves aloof from it and were consequently 
deprived of all Government offices. Though oriental subjects were 
taught in the schools and colleges, and Arabic was an optional 
subject with Persian, Sanskrit, Pali, etc., it did not for a long time 
receive the attention it deserved. 

Thanks to the Aligarh movement started by the late Sir Sayyid 
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Ahnjad Khan during the late seventies of the nineteenth century, 
the Muslims took to English education in earnest. From that time 
Muslim boys have been studying Arabic along with other secular 
subjects taught under the English system of education, and by 
1953 there v/cre 1 6,000 offering Arabic as their matriculation 
subject. After passing the matriculation examination with Arabic, 
the students generally take up modern subjects and only a few 
are left who continue Arabic in the university, where the medium 
of instruction is English. 

At the beginning of tLv, present century a fresh attempt was 
made, by the late Shanrisul *Ulama Mawlana Abu Nasr Waheed, 
to reorganize the old madrasah system of education and, with that 
object in view, he visited the renowned Jami 'ah al-Azhar of 
Cairo, and scats of learning in Syria, Palestine and Turkey, as 
well as Oriental institutes in Europe, particularly those of Berlin 
and Vienna and the ficolc Nationale des Langues Orientalcs 
Vivantcs of Paris. On his return to India in 1907, he prepared a 
reformed scheme of education in the light of the experiences 
gathered abroad, in order to revise the courses of studies in the 
madrasah system of education. Committee after committee was 
formed and public leaders like Nawwab Sir Salimullah, G.C.I. E., 
Nawwab Naw^vab Ali Choudhury, and Nawwab Sir Sayyid Shams 
al-Huda helped him in the matter. Finally, in May 1913, the 
Bengal Government appointed the Dacca University Committee 
with Sir Robert Nathan as the president. The committee *recom- 
mended that a Department of Islamic Studies should form an 
integral part of the Dacca University, combining with instruction 
in secular subjects taught in a university*. Accordingly, the 
reformed scheme of madrasah education came into force during 
the session 1 915-16, and was first introduced into the old scheme 
(Govt. Senior Madrasahs) at Dacca, Chittagong and Hoogly. 
The old scheme (Government) junior madrasahs at Rajshahi, 
along with five other aided senior madrasahs and a large number 
of non-Government junior madrasahs, also came under this 
scheme. The Calcutta Madrasah did not accept the scheme and 
remained aloof, as did a number of junior and senior madrasahs 
in Bengal. 

Tlie reformed scheme madrasah education has, however, 
achieved its object of attracting students to higher education. It 
has further developed Islamic education on modem scientific lines 
and co-ordinated Islamic education with modern university 
education. By 1948 there were 85,000 pupils from East Pakistan 
in these new scheme madrasahs. 

After passing the high madrasah exar.iination, the majority of 
the students of this scheme come to the university and take up 
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general subjects. Some of them, having additional mathematics 
in their high madrasah lamination, go in for science. Only about 
aoo students every year en^'tr the blanuc intermediate colleges 
and pursue the Islamic studies group. 

Besides the three systems of education mentioned above, in which 
Arabic forms a subject of study, wc have in East Pakistan another 
system of madrasah education known as the 'Darsi Nizami Course, 
after the name of Mulla Nizamuddin of Lucknow, This was 
introduced in Bengal in the beginning of the eighteenth century 
by Mowlana Adbdul 'All (Known as *Bahr al-Ulum' or Ocean 
of Learning), son of Mullab Nizamuddin of Lucknow, This system 
follows a course of studies which gives prominence to Arabic logic, 
metaphysics and Muslim law. The famous Dar al-'Ulum of 
Dcoband (India), follows a course similar to Darsi Nizami, laying 
greater stress on Hadith and Tafiir. A number of madrasahs, both 
senior ?nd junior, under this scheme arc in existence in all the 
districts of East Pakistan, The number of students receiving 
education in these madrasahs is fairly large. They hail from very 
poor and conservative families. No tuition fee is charged and most 
of the students are offered free board and lodging. Boob are also 
supplied to them from the madrasah libraries. This system of 
education is not recognized by the Government nor do the 
madrasah authorities like to be under them. The students and the 
teachers belonging to this system are conservative in their dress 
and manners. The graduates of these institutions generally go to 
the villages and earn their bread either by preaching Islam or 
opening a maktab (in the Middle East known as Kuttdb) to teach 
young boys and girls low to read the Holy Qur'an and say their 
prayers. These scholar, mostly depend on public charity for their 
livelihood. It is often said that they increase the bulk of the 
unemployed among the Muslims of East Pakistan, but at the same 
time these are the scholars who have still kept the torch of Islam 
burning in the remotest corners of East Pakistan, 

We have seen the different systems of education in East Pakistan, 
where Arabic has a place in the syllabus. Recently the report of the 
East Bengal Educational System Recomtruction Committee has 
been published, and we expect that in the future we shall have 
only one system of education here, in which Arabic will form e 
compulsory subject for all Muslim students up to the secondary 
suge. Steps are now being taken to teach Arabic by Arabs through 
the direct method, ITianks to ^ the Syrian Government, three 
cultural delegates have already been assigned to Karachi, Lahore 
and Dacca to popularize Arabic by contact with Pakistani students 
and teach them Arabic through the direct method. The Syrian 
cultural delegate in Dacca has already been able to arouse great 
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enthusiasm for Arabic among our students. In the city of Dacca 
proper he has opened three centres for training Arabic teachers to 
teach Arabic by the direct method. 

Teachers from different institutions, both Government and 
Government-aided, enrol in them. Under the supervision of 
Professor Ahmad, these teachers are given practical training in 
teaching Arabic to the boys in their classes by the direct method. 
Successful teachers arc offered sanads^ certificates issued under the 
signatures of the Director of Public Instruction of East Bengal and 
Professor Ahmad. Each course lasts for three months and the 
Government of East Pakistan grants facilities to enable these 
teachers to attend the classes. Thirty-three teachers have already 
obtained certificates. The trained teachers have now gone back 
to their own institutions and are teaching their students Arabic by 
the direct method. 

Before partition, the universities of India taught Arabic only 
as a classical language, starting from Class VII of the English 
schools. But they never thought of teaching it as a living language 
with world-wide ramifications. Students therefore cared very 
little for it, nor could they produce any original work in Arabic 
which might have served to create a cultural link with Arabic- 
speaking countries. After partition, the University of Dacca felt 
the need of prod »^ing Arabic scholars who could talk 2nd write 
Arabic freely and create a fraternal link with Arabic-speaking 
countries. In accordance with a recommendation of the Academic 
Council, of 22 August 195 1, the Executive Council of the University 
of Dacca therefore resolved that a certificate course in modern 
Arabic be ihtroduced as soon as possible. The head of the Depart- 
ment of Arabic and Islamic Studies was furth r requested to make 
the nc cssary arrangements for teaching* the course. He prepared 
the draft ordinance and the syllabi relating to the course, which 
were passed by the Committee of Courses and Studies. Tlie head 
of the department, a*\er making the necessary arrangements to 
appoint a suitable Egyptian or Syrian scholar as reader at the 
university, further recommended that the certificate course be 
introduced from July 1953. The matter is now under consideration. 
It is expected that the Central Government will help to appoint 
a reader in modern Arabic as they have done in the case of other 
foreign languages, namely, Chinese and French. In the meantime, 
an elementary course in modem Arabic has been introduced in 
the university. In addition to all the above steps East Pakistan has 
formed cultural associations to popularize Arabic in Pakistan. 

Such have been the various efforts, so far, in East Pakistan to 
teach Arabic foi* the purpose of creating a cultural link with the 
Arabic-speaking countries of the world. 
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TEACHING SPANISH TO MEXICAN INDIANS THROUGH THE 'VERNACULAR* 

The Institute for the Literacy of Monolingual Indians (Institute 
de Alfabetizaci6n para Indigenas Monolingiics), which comes 
under the Ministry of Education, is the body responsible for 
bringing literacy as well as a knowledge of Spanish to the Mexican 
Indians. It was set up in August 1945, under the terms of the law 
passed to launch the national campaign against illiteracy. Article 1 4 
of this law makes definite provision for the publicaCion of bilingual 
primers as a means for teaching Spanish to non-Spanish-speaking 
elements in the population. 

A group of educators and language experts had b^cn hoping for 
some time for an opportunity to experiment with new teaching 
methods with a view to bringing education to Indians across the 
barrier of language and really maJdng them members of the national 
community. They were fully aware that the Mexiciin rural school 
system, in spite of its desire to reach all the people, everywhere, 
made no special provision for the Indians, merely lumping them 
together with the rest of the rural population. The result of this 
was that the Indians lived on year after year in the same state of 
cultural neglect. Those who had managed to learn Spanish were 
so few in number, and their Spanish was so poor, that it might 
really be said that the problem^ had not even begun to be tackled. 

In this respect, the efforts of the sixteenth-century missionaries 
were not forgotten. If they had not had to give up their work in 
this direction because the progress made by the natives alarmed 
the original Spanish conquerors, we, the Mexicans of the twentieth 
century, would not have had to deal with the problem of a nation 
split up into a linguistic mosaic — a problem that makes education 
infinitely more difficult and alsc . lows down the economic and 
social progress of the country. For the nation has to support a 
population which is indeed Mexican birth but which, because 
of the language barrier, constitutes a foreign clrment %vithin the 
country. 

The first sign of dissatisfaction became apparent in 1 936. In 
that year an isolated experiment took place among a group of 
Tarahumara Indians in the State of ChiJhuahua. A little later 



I. ThU study, tax account of the use of the mother tongue *s mix initid lUf e in IcAmmc the 
national Janguaft, U an abridged version of the working* p.^pcr prepared for the Ceylon 
leminar by Mn, /nt*Iiea Caitro de la Fuente, Secretary to ihe liutitute for the Literacy 
of Monoliofual Indians. The information tt contiuns haa been revised and brought up to 
date by the author since the Ceylon ieminar. 

3. Of Mexico*! 19,660,000 inhabitants according to the 1940 census, nearly a,300,ooo were 
regijtercd as havinj an Indian mother tongue. Almost 50 per cent are reported as monolinfuaU 
that is as knowing only their native Indian toncue. Over 50 languages are tpoken by the 
Indians of Mexico, some of them by relatively Urge numbers of peoph, tome of them by mere 
remoAnti of former speech conunuBitiet. 
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a first congress of philologists and linguists was called, whose aim 
was to find a solution to the technical problems raised by teaching 
literacy in native languages. This congress selected the alphabets 
to be used for transcribing languages which had never yet been 
represented graphically. At the same time a Council for Indian 
Languages was set up as a permanent organization, with the task 
of encouraging the scientific study of native languages and cultures. 
This body was also asked to draw up the plan of action to be 
followed by the Institute for the Literacy of Monolingual Indians, 
originally called the Institute for Literacy among the Speakers of 
Indian languages. The plan as drawn up consisted of three stages. 

Stage One. Selection of lo teachers from each of the Indian language 
regions in the country with emphasis on: graduation from an urban 
or rural primary teachers' training coUege.nativebirthin the region 
in question, practical knowledge of the Indian language spoken 
in the region. Training in Mexico City, to emphasize general and 
local anthropology, general and local linguistics, general and 
specialized teaching methods, with supervised preparation of texts 
for a regional bilingual primer. 

Stage Two. Selection of bilingual rural teachers from each of the 
Indian language regions. Their training, under the general super- 
\ision of the institute, at the hands of the certified teachers trained 
in Mexico City. 

Stage Three. Teaching of literacy to Indian-speaking native by 
rural teachers who would use the appropriate bilingual primer 
for this purpose and be guided in their work by the specially 
trained supervising teachers. 

Work was started in the following Indian language regions: 
the Northern Nahua of Puebla; the Southern Nahua of Puebla 
and the State of Morelos; Mayan of Yucatan, Campeche and 
Qiiintana Roo; theTarascanof the State of Michoacdn; theOtomi 
of the Mezquital Valley in the State of Hidalgo. 

These linguistic regions were chosen because, apart from the 
Tarascan one, they were areas where a large number of inhabitants 
spoke only their native language. Tarascan was included because 
it was thought desirable to try out the new methods in a language 
area where experimental work on the teaching of reading and 
writing through the native Indian language had been started 
earlier, in 1939 and 1940. This earlier experiment bad had to be 
given up because of lack of funds. In all 50 teachers received 
special training and five primers were published, one for each 
region. 
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ArrangcnOLcnts were made, in conjunction with the regional 
educational authorities and with the Ministry of Educadon, for 
the sdection of these teachers, their seconding, their transportation 
and board and lodging in Mexico City. These bilingual teachers 
were offidally called instructors. A detailed curriculimi was drawn 
up by the institute and spcci?Jists were recruited for each subject 
in the three basic fields of amhropology, lingmstics and pedagogy. 
Contracts had to be drawn up for these specialists and the planning 
of thdr courses supervised. The anthropologists gave a complete 
survey of physical^ social and cultural anthropology, and then the 
ethnologists, using materi^il supplied by the trainees themselves and 
furnished in answers to questionnaires, directed studies of the cul- 
tures of each of the language groups represented by the trainees. This 
additional first-hand material served to supplement the information 
the ethnologists already had available in published form. 

The methods used in the field of linguistics were rather similar. 
First the trainees were taught the basic facts about language and 
the basic methods of studying linguistics* At the same time each 
of the languages represented by the trainees was subjected to a 
thorough linguistic analysis. Some of the ethnographic data were 
supplied in one or another of the Indiaii languages and these texts 
could then be subjected to linguistic analysis. 

The pedagogical expert, using the data supplied by the lingxiists 
and the ethnologists, and with the help of the bilingual trainees, 
would then proceed to construct the primers within the pedagogical 
framework each language called for. In order that the primers 
nfiight be used by adidts as well as by children, the method followed 
in their drafting was an eclectic one — that is to say, it wm some- 
times a global, natural, method and at others consisted only of 
common words or expressions. 

As soon as the primer was drafted it was tried out under field 
conditions before a first edition was printed. This first edition was 
usually limited to 500 copies or so, in order that it could be tried 
out again by the bilingual instructors with the rural teachers 
selected under stage two. When this second test had been com- 
pleted, it was time for the definitive edition; 125,000 were run off 
in Mayan-Spanish, 20,000 in Tarascan-Spanish and 50,000 in 
Otoml-Spanish. 

Each lingiustic region was divided off* into working areas, the 
criterion of division being the network of roads and railways which 
would enable the work in each area to be properly controlled and 
inspected. Each area was given a number, and was placed under 
the supervision of one of the teachers specially trained in Mexico 
City, who was to act as inspector of all schools and centres set up 
to combat illiteracy among the Indians. 
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Bilingual rural teachers were selected and were then concen- 
trated in urban centres which were easy of access and where the 
cost of living was not too high. Here they received intensive 
training. The training was given by a linguist who had completely 
mastered the Indian language in question and by a pcdagogicaJ 
expert. The rural teachers were taught elementary linguistics of 
a practical nature so that they would be equipped to read and 
write their mother tongue just as easily as they read and wrote 
Spanish. Their pedagogical training was largely confined to 
showing them how to use the primer and how to make the best 
use in their teaching of supplementary material. Teaching aids 
to supplement the primer were prepared and sent out to the 
teachers. Once trained, the rural teachers were redistributed in 
areas where Spanisn-speaking Indians were fewest and where their 
help was therefore most needed and most likely to prove effective. 

When it was discovered that there were not enough bilingual 
rural teachers to go round, other persons of both sexes were 
recruited and trained, and were officially designated as literacy 
workers {alfabetizadores). As they were not trained teachers in the 
first place, their special instruction was limited to using the primary 
and auxiliary material and to rrading and writing in their Indian 
mother tongue. These literacy workers were able to lend a hand 
to the regular teachers who were not bilingual and to take over the 
job of teaching reiding and writing to Indians who spoke only 
their mother tongue. Where schools already exist they do the 
preparatory work, and where there arc none they can do a 
teaching job themselves. To ensure that the provisions of the law 
are properly carried out, there has to be constant supervision to 
see that the instructors, the rural teachers and the literacy workers 
are making proper use of the primers. 

The teaching staff of the institute, working in conjunction with 
the specialized linguists, issues instructions for the use of the first 
part of the primer, which is meant to teach Indian illiterates to 
read and write in their native language. The institute's work is 
co-ordinated with that of the various educational authorities 
through basic directives which the institute has drawn up and 
which lay down the functions of all persons employed in the Indian 
literacy field as well as those of the various educational agencies 
concerned with this activity. 

The institute makes a point of co-operating with local communi- 
ties and docs what it can to help them solve their social problems. 
This helps to gain the confidence of the Indian inhabitants who 
are then likelier to attend the literacy centres set up amongst them. 
It encourages sports and games in order to strengthen the spirit 
of co-operation and to bring school and conununity in closer touch 
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with one another. It organizes competitions for the best short 
story or the best letter written in the native Indian language. It 
supplies oU lamps to villages where there is no electric light. It 
helps in the bxiilding of schools by mobilizing all the available local 
resources and bringing them together. Similariy, the institute is 
active in arranging for repairs to schools and to school equipment. 

Each State of the Federal Republic in which primers are used 
is considered a separate 'project', the whole enterprise is still in 
an experimental stage; hence the term. Attached to each of these 
projects is a technical section. At first each section was directed 
by a linguist, who was assisted by an educational expert. Now the 
roles have been reversed, and each section is headed by one of the 
bilingual native Indian teachers trained in Mexico City. This 
mctnod has produced excellent results; it has been found that 
co-operation with the native Indian teachers is much better when 
they are given a larger measure of responsibility. 

As its name indicates, the function of the technical section is to 
give all possible help and guidance to the rural teachers, the 
literacy workers and the instructors. The section is also responsible 
for getting out a fortnightly bulletin with suggestions to teachers 
and a monthly publication with information of a more general 

nature. m t t- 

The original plan of action drawi. up by the Council for Indian 
Languages has been amplified, particularly for stages a and 3 : 
hex ^: practical experience has been a guide to useful modifications. 

For instance, at first all primers were bilingual, but after they 
had been in use for a time, the need for introductory primers made 
itself felt. They were necessary to make the literacy teaching easier 
and more effective in its very first stages, when both teachers and 
pupils come up against the problem, for example, of the very long 
words that are so common in Tarascan, which is an agglutinative 
language, or of the nasalization signs, and pitch accents that have 
to be used with Otoml vowels. These introductory primers have 
greatly simplified the problem of teaching in the early stages. 

Recently a really radical change has been made in the methods 
for teaching Otoml. Modifications have been made in the alphabets 
first prepared at the congress of philologists and linguistics, wi:h 
a view to simplifying and expediting the work of the teacher and 
of the persons engaged in using the Indian priiners in teaching 
to read, and also to making the transition to Spanish more gradual 
by introducing all the phonemes of this idiom. The Otoml alphabet 
in use today is very similar to that of Spanish. It differs only in 
the use of certain symbols which represent phonemes not found 
in Spanish. These pre-primers are written only in the Indian 
native language — two for both Tarascan and Otoml have been 
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prepared. Tlic first of the Otoml primers is written excltisivcly 
with phonemes which exist in both languages, Otomi and Spanish. 
The second introduces the Otoml phonemes which do not occur 
in Spanish. 

There has thus been complete willingness to introduce any 
changes which seemed necessary to make the system more effective 
and workable. One problem has been a certain lack of under- 
standing, not only on the part of the general public but on the 
part of some of the teachers as well. Some of them became 
convinced that the intention of the whole scheme was to strengthen 
the hold of the native Indian languages. They all very much 
want to learn Spanish because they feel that their continued 
ignorance of tKs language shuts them off from a fuller life and 
make it possible for others to exploit and deceive them. This 
phase of initial suspicion has now been left behind as far as the 
Tarascan project is concerned. In the Mezquital valley it is hoped 
that the introduction of the new Otoml primer will gradually 
dispel the reserve that is still encountered there. 

Another recent innovation is the tendency to stop concentrating 
on literacy alone and to go in for a minimum programme of 
primary education. When heads of families find out that their 
children are being taught to read and >vri * ut not to do simple 
arithmetic, they arc apt to conclude that the children are wasting 
their time and to keep them away from school. The ancillary 
social work, which has been described as forming a part of stage 3, 
is also indispensable if people are to be pe.'suaded to form a 
community with the school as its centre and if the teaching is to 
be really effective. 

The actual teaching of Spanish is begun orally, using the direct 
method. As soon as the pupils have gone through all the material 
prepared for them in their native Indian language — and this is 
much more than is contained in the primers, including as it does 
readers designed to create proper reading habits — then they pass 
on to a series of profusely illustrated texts prepared in Spanish. 
When they have tackled these, th^:y turn to the Spanish sectior 
in the original primers. 

/w: a matter of fact, the problem of teaching Spanish has not 
y^t t?cen fully solved. It has been proved indeed that the use of the 
nat'vc language provides a useful intermediate step. In the same 
wuy it has been shown that the child or adult who learns to read 
in the vernacular tongue reads the foreign language, in this case 
Spanish, freely and easily, the only difference being that on is 
comprehended and the other is not! 

As an intermediate step between reading orally in the native 
tongue and in Spanish, printed bilingual materials arc being 
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prepared with short sentences. In Otoml, a Book of Animals has 
just come out which, besides carrying out the aims already 
indicated, also introduces the Otomi phonemes and digits. 

To make the Indian peoples completely literate in Spanish will 
be a long, slow, process — for people who do not speak Spanish it 
is a foreign language, and it is necessary to proceed with the same 
scientific methods as are used for teaching English or any other 
language. However, since those engaged in this task are bilinguals 
with a quite limited general preparation, it is necessary to produce 
bilingual materials and a series of aids for learning Spanish. 



THE LANGUAGE PROBLEM IN THE TRUST TERRITORY OF SOMAULAND 
WDER rrAUAN ADMINISTRATION^ 

The language problem in the Trust Territory of Somaliland 
under Italian Administration is rendered difficult not only by 
technical but also by religious and political considerations. These 
have induced those responsible to adopt a cautious attitude and 
so avoid hasty solutions that might further complicate the situation. 
Since the beginning of its responsibilities in this Territory, the 
Italian Administration has however been fully conscious of the 
importance of the problem and has devoted much attention to it. 

Except for the extreme south, where Swahili is also spoken, and 
the .small town of Brava, south of Mogadishu, where they speak 
a Bahtu dialect, the mother tongue of the indigenous population 
throughout the territory is Somali, one of the Cushitic languages. 
Owing to the social structure of the Somalis, who live grouped in 
tribes, the Somali language includes a number of different dialects, 
but these do not vary so greatly that people from the north cannot 
understand or be understood by their fellow-countrymen in the 
central or southern regions. Apart from these differences of dialect 
(which tend to lessen with increasing exchanges and the progress 
of the country towards a unified political life) we can indeed speak 
of one Somali language, spoken by the indigenous population of 
evcr\' social class and cultural level in their everyday relations. 

But Somali is not a written language. It was not until 1922 that 
a certain Osman Yusuf, a Somali from Obbia, in the region of 
Mudug, the dialect of which tends to predominate overall the others 
and can be considered the best expression of the language, invented 
an alphabet of 10 vowels and ^ 9 consonants known as the Osmanic 
alphabet, to represent the sounds of the language. This alphabet 
did not meet with success; at the time, the importance of Osman 

I. Thi» pApcr wu origin*Uy read before the Ceylon tcminar by Profcnor Emilio B*tltonit 
Director of Secondary IiutructioD in SomalUAsd. It U presented here in slifhtiy abridfed form. 
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Yusuf's initiative was not appreciated by his fellow-countrymen. 

In 1949 a Society for the Somali Language and Literature was 
organized by the League of Somali Youth (the leading nationalist 
party) with the following aims: to collect books on the Somali 
language; to study the language and publish the results; to 
improve the script; to use the language for all social intercourse; 
to eliminate foreign words not strictly necessary; to agree on the 
rrost correct terms and words; to revive Somali art and literature; 
to encourage the use of Son^ali both as a cultural language and 
as an instrument of education to buy material necessary for the 
printing of books in Osmanic characters. 

The Society for the Somali Language and Literature, which 
supports the immeHJ-tc oZJi<xi adopuon of the Osmanic alphabet, 
is conviaced that only in this way can illiteracy be overcome and 
mass education attained. Recently, also, certain Somalis of the 
league and society mentioned above expressed their conviction 
that until the Somali language, oral and written, becomes the 
official language for teaching in primary schools, at least in the 
lower classes, the problem of illiteracy cannot be solved, citing as 
evidence the results obtained in some schools organized on their 
own initiative, where the pupils learn to read and write with 
spelling-books cyclostyled in Osmanic characters. 

In these schools — and they themselves recognize the fact— the 
syllabus is limited to reading and writing, the literature of the 
Somali language being confined to folksongs, legendsand proverbs; 
there are neither formal literary nor scientific works — not even 
in the form of popular manuals. But, they say, men and women, 
children and adults are able in a short time to read and write 
in the language, i.e. they possess a natural means— their mother 
tongue — for conducting and developing their daily relations. 

Given the enthusiasm and earnestness animating the followers 
of this movement, the majority of whose members are of the 
younger generation, it might therefore seem easy to solve the 
problem. But the social and political interests of Somaliland do 
not begin and end with the league and the society — even though 
these represent a young and audacious intellectual elite, they are 
not alt Somaliland. 

Confronting this movement with all the weight of its andent 
traditioa is the religious and juridical Muslim world which, 
through its preachers, wise men and cadis, forms the basis and 
support of the whole economic, sodal and religious structure of 
the territory. For obvious reasons, though their knowledge of 
Ara'^ic is often somewhat limited, these preachers and cadis are 
misoneists, and hostile to the diffusion of Somali as a written 
language; they consider Arabic the only proper medium for 
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expressing not only religious feelings but all other featurw of the 
life of the Somali people, both in the territory and abroad. An 
exception is made, of course, for the use of other languages, 
especially Italian, which is recognized as an instrument of education 
and a means for contact with the outside world and Western 
civilization in particular. 

If other means of opposition, such as those deriving from 
difFercnces in dialect associated with tribal rivalry, which are 
gradually dying down, may be set aside, the attitude of these 
influential bodies, held in respect and consideration by the 
population and representing a dominant social class which fulfils 
essential functions, cannot be ignored by those responsible for 
guiding the territory smoothly towards independence and a higher 
form of civilization. Hence, when in April 1950 the Italian 
administration had to face the problem of education, the question 
was: which language, besides Italian, should be chosen as an 
instrument for education — Somali of Arabic? 

There are undoubtedly good reasons in favour of Somali; but 
there arc also serious religious, social and political reasons for 
going carefully. The Italian administration, before making a 
decision, therefore held a 'referendum* of the heads and notables 
of the territory, to provide data on which to base its policy in 
solving the language problem. The referendum v;as in favour 
of Arabic. The Advisory Council of the United Nations, meeting 
on 17 May and 30 August 1950 took the same view. At the same 
time, the Advisory Council agreed with the Italian administration 
that the possibility of making Somali a written language should 
be studied. The Territorial Assembly^ the representative organ 
that is being converted from an advisory to a legislative body, was'^ 
in favour of adopting Arabic instead of Somali, 

It is well to make clear, however, that the Italian administration's 
caution in dealing with this difficult problem docs not mean that 
it is agaimt the spread of Somali as a written langiiage. On the 
contrary, it has encouraged and facilitated every experiment 
attempted in this field, cither privately or by officials of the Italian 
administration itself Mention may be made of the facilities given 
by the Italian administration for the publication of Professor 
Maino's works; the two experimental primary school courses 
organized in the Government schools at Mogadishu and directed 
by an Italian teacher with the help of Osman Yusufs son; the 
studies and lectures on this subject by Professor Moreno, who, 
under the auspices of the Italian administration, has started the 
publication in serial form of a Somali grammar and has given 
lectures on the matter at the Social and Cultural Institute in 
Mogadishu. The Corriere della Somalia, the unofficial local daily 
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newspaper, has not only published articles on the problem, but 
has gone so far as to do so in Somali, using Roman characters. 
Lastly, special bonuses have been introduced for Italian teachers 
who devote themselves to the study of Somali. 

On the other hand, i'c must not be overlooked that the hostility 
manifested in official indigenous circles has been strengthened by 
those who think thai the adoption of Somali in Osmauic characters 
will isolate the country both from the Islamic and Western worlds. 
At the Eleventh Session of the Trusteeship Council in July 1952, 
while discussing the 1951 report of the Italian Administration in 
Somaliland to the United Nations, the representative of the United 
Kingdom very properly remarked that the task of creating 
educational institutions among the Somalis was one to dishearten 
the most optimistic Administrators. 

The administration has sought the opinion of experts who l:ave 
visited the territory on behalf of the United Nations and Uncsco. 
In the report of the Technical Assistance Commission which 
visited the country in 1952, for instance, the education expert, 
after acknowledging the interest the Italian administration had 
taken in the solution of the problem through the measures mentioned 
above and also through such audio-visual aids as radio trans- 
missions and documentary films in Somali, expressed his opinion 
that the Somali language was the best instrument for mass 
education and stated that he was therefore favourably inclined 
to its transcription, as being a possible instrument for education 
in the primary schools — at least in the lower classes.^ 

The expert sent by Unesco, who visited the territory from the 
beginning of February to the end of April 1953, in his report also 
acknowledges the lively interest of the Italian administration in 
the problem and agrees with its responsible organs that the 
solution should be to adopt Somali as the means of education in 
the lower classes of the primary schools. He writes however: *As 
a citizen of a country where teaching is always conducted in the 
local language, I considered it necessary to fird,^as soon as 
possible, the way of introducing the teaching of Somali as a 
written language. The study in loco of the problem has shown me 
that this solution would be premature and inapplicable';* and 
he states (page 84) that there arc so many considerations of a 
political and religious nature that the question cannot easily be 
resolved. 

It has been necessary to mention all this to make clear the 
situation in which the Administration finds itself and to explain its 
attitude; it has been well aware, from the outset, of the importance 

I. Appendix C of the report, page sis* 

ago 
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of the problem but has at the same time fch that it cannot be 
solved on a purely technical, linguistic and pedagogical basis. 

There is another and no less difficult side of the problem. On 
the assumption that, when the situation is ripe, Somali, oral and 
written, will be adopted as the language for teaching in the lower 
classes of the primary schools, what alphabet should be used? 

Besides the Osmanic alphabet, already mentioned, other attempts 
have been made to transcribe the sounds of Somali in other 
characten. The attempt to transcribe the language in Arabic 
characten is not of much importance, because certain Somali 
vowel sounds are lacking from that alphabet, but attempts to 
transcribe it in Roman characters have met with remarkable 
success. There exists a publication by Professor Maino and some 
experimental transcriptions of Somali folksongs and legends, in 
Roman characters, made by Mr, Panza, who directs the two 
experimental courses in the primary schools at Mogadishu. 
According to the compilers of these alphabets, with some dupli- 
cation of vowels and a few consonent combinations, the Roman 
characters can render all the sounds of the Somali language, 

I recently exchanged views with the son of the inventor of the 
Osmanic alphabet and showed him the transcriptions made by 
Mr. Panza. The young Somali, though upholding the adoption 
of his father's alphabet, had to admit that the Roman alphabet, 
with the above mentioned modifications, is effective in rendering 
all the sounds of the Somali vowels and consonants. But this 
admission on the part of & tenacious champion of the Osmanic 
alphabet must not lead us to believe that the solution of this 
second aspect of the problem is in sight. Whereas the purely 
linguistic objections can be easily overcome, there are other 
reasons for opposition to the adoption of Roman characters that, 
whatever we may think of them, have taken deep root in the 
minds of the Somalis. 

Besides the nationalistic reason there is also the religious reason; 
it is feared that the adoption of Roman characters may be the 
prelude to attempts to propagate the Christian religion. The 
Somalis cite what has happened in nearby territories (Kenya, 
Tanganiyka, etc,), where the adoption of Roman characten for 
transcribing the local language has preceded by a short time, or 
coincided with, the propaganda of Christian missionaries. 

It is useless to point out that Muslim countries, like Turkey, 
have adopted the Roman characters without relinquishing the 
faith of their fathers. Resistance on this point is very strong, and 
will not be easily overcome. Although the expert of the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Commission and the Unesco expert 
have spoken in favour of Roman characters, until now only one 
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Somali — Mohamcd Abukcr Mohallum-— has openly declared him- 
self in favour of them. At the moment it is impossible to reduce 
the opposition, even by drawing attention to the fact that the cost 
of a printing-house, with Osmanic characters, as well as that of 
typewriters with a similar keyboard, would be altogether prohibi- 
tive. 

Still, the Administration is confident that the problem of the 
Somali language and alphabet vAll in the end be solved, and in a 
way that meets the real needs of the population. 

There is no doubt that the ever growing number of indigenous 
teachers appointed every year by the administration for primary 
education furnishes what we might call a ^natural' contribution 
to the solution of the problem. These Somali teachers are inclined 
to speak to their pupils in Somali, a fact which, while contributing 
to the development and enrichment of the language serves, too, 
gradually to extend it and make of it the natural language for 
teaching in the lower classes of the primary schools. 

Primary education is carried on — officially — in Arabic and 
Italian. The oral and written study of Arabic is begun in the 
preparatory class and continued uninterruptedly until the fifth 
and last class of the primary schools. Italian is studied in the 
preparatory and first classes and the pupils arc taught to write it 
only in the second class. 

Arabic meets religious and juridical needs and commercial 
requirements, owing to the frequent business relations of the 
Somalis along the coast with Arabic-spcaklng countries of the 
Middle East. 

Besides being the language of the State charged with the 
trusteeship of the territory, Italian is the language most widely 
spoken both along the coast and inland because of the continued 
relations that have been established for more than fifty years 
between the Somalis and Italy. Italian is, in a way, the lingua 
franca in many parts of Africa. From Tunisia to Libya, Ethiopia, 
Eritrea, Somaliland and, ance the second worid war, as far as 
Kenya and Tanganyika, Italian is understood and frequently 
spoken by a good part of the population. In Libya, Eritrea and 
Ethiopia, as well as in Somaliland, it is often the only Western 
language used by the intellectual elite to maintain contact with 
European civilization and culture. 

All the teaching in the primary schools (and this year experiments 
will be made also in secondary schools) is based on the conception 
of an 'active school', so that, with reference in particular to the 
teaching of languages, the 'natural method' is followed. By following 
this method in the primary schools, after two months' attendance, 
Somali children are able to write in Italian. Experience shows too 
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that the words traced by them in their copy-books reflect a clear 
meaning in their minds because they refer to concrete objects of 
their world and everyday life. Learn td in this way, the language, 
although not their mother tongue, becomes a means of expressing 
the child's personality, a means identifietl with practical experience 
of things and facts encountered in the child's environment and of 
the conunon acts of daily life. The enrichment of the vocabulary, 
accompanied by a wider knowledge of the morphological and 
syntactic structure of the language, goes hand in hand with the 
enrichment of the child's mind and therefore with the complete 
development of his personality. 

The usefulness of this method has induced the school authorities 
to extend it to the teaching of Arabic. Here, too, the results have 
been excellent. Even in the Indian schools at Mogadishu the same 
method is used for the teaching of Roman characters and the 
Italian language. Thanks to this method, it has so far been possible 
to overcome — at least in part— the difficulties encountered iu the 
primary education of the Somalis, who, as we have seen, are 
obliged for the moment to begin their education in two ibrricm 
languages. 
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